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For All Woods | 
and All Finishes 


Use O-Cedar Polish on all 
furniture, on floors, on all 























painted, varnished, stained 
or enameled woodwork of all 
kinds. Always use it as 
directed on the bottle—with 
water—half and half—and 
you will be delighted. 
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(Made in Canada) 

















is more than a polish. It 
does not cover up the dirt or 
grain. It cleans as it polishes 
and brings out the original 
beauty of the wood. A high, 
hard, dry, lasting lustre is ob- 
tained—the O-Cedar Result. 
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Take a bottle home | 
today on trial. It — 











is guaranteed—sat- | 
isfaction or money —_ | 
refunded. 





From Your Dealer 


25c to $3.00 
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$800 


Never Before 


Never before bas an automobile suc 
cess beea so rapid, so definite and so 
sweeping 

The $850 Overland sas made history. 
It marks the entrance of a new auto- 
mobile value—a car complete in every 
sense of the term at a price which was 
hitherto thought impossible. 

Yes, here it is—a powerful five-pas- 


Roadster, $825 


fob Terente, Ont 


Such 


senger touring car complete tor 
$850. 

It islarge enough for the whele family 
—moderately priced, within the reach 
of tae majority—economical to main- 
tain—built of the best quality mite- 
rials—snappy, stylish and speedy— 
and complete in every sense. 

In short, it is just another striking ex- 


An Instantaneous Success 


only 


ample of how our large production en- 
ables us to build a bigger and better car 
and still keep the price within reason 
You'll want one, so order it now. 
Then in a few days you and your 
whole family will be driving your own 
car. 

———_ 
Remember fit [comes “complete—only 
$850 |: 


Catalog on request. Please address Dept. 610. 


Willy 


-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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We have some mighty good news for 
MacLean’s readers this month. Ar- 
rangements have been completed for 
two new serial stories by Arthur 
Stringer and Arthur FE. MeFarlane, 
and these will be started in MacLean’s 
at an early date. 


SS 
This is in pursuance of the policy 
previously announced of securing all 
the best Canadian writers on our list 
of contributors. The story of the lit- 
erary efforts and ambitions of the 
vouthful Stringer and McFarlane 
during their undergraduate days at 


Toronto: their venture upon the 
uncharted literary seas of New York; 
their successes, reverses, and final 


conquest of public recognition and 
acclamation, would make a rarely in- 
teresting serial in itself. Throughout 
it all both Mr. Strineer and Mr. Me- 
“arlane have maintained their native 
connection and outlook and have 
given Canadian settings to much of 
their most successful work. 


Sh 


The “Anatomy of Love,” by Arthur 
Stringer, is a love story introducing 
to Macl ean’s readers two of the most 
entrancingly beautiful girls and is in 
some respects the finest he has ever 
written. In “Behind the Bolted 
Door,” Arthur E. McFarlane develops 
a detective story with a mvstery that 
grips your interest from the first 
paragraph. These two stories make a 
great pair and no reader should miss 
the opening chapters. 


Sk 


A magazine has no logical reason for 
existence unless it stands for some- 
thing worth while. Macl ean’s 
stands for the awakening spirit of 
Canadianism, which under the stimu- 
lus of the great war is just beginning 
to find itself. MacLean’s aims to 


reflect the aspirations, the work, the 
life of the Canadian people, an am- 
bitious undertaking. but it is being 
realized through our suceess in the 
securing of the best tvpe of contribu- 
tors. So it is possible now for the first 
time for a Canadian publication to 
present much of the best work of 
such writers as Agnes C. Laut, 
Stephen Leacock, Arthur E. MecFar- 
lane, Arthur Stringer, Robert W. 
Service, Nellie L. MeClung, Alan 
Sullivan, L. M. Montgomery and 
others of the brilliant group of Cana- 
cian writers. 


Sk 


Miss Laut’s articles on German in- 
trigue in the United States, printed 
exclusively in MacLean’s Magazine 
of last November and subsequent 
issues, have since been startlinelv 
verified. “For around the Freedom of 
the Seas intrigue, conspiracy and 
machinations are whirling in a 
maelstrom ready to engulf Coneress” 
are strangely prophetie words in licht 
of President Wilson’s frantic efforts 
to prevent Congress warning Ameri- 
cans off armed merchantmen 


SS 


I ast month we took you into our con- 
fidence and gave you an analysis of 
the subscribers to MacLean’s of a 
single week. Now we want to tell 
you about February. 

The new subscriptions received for 
February numbered 2,293. Of this 
number there were secured from our 
automohile owner list 1.861 sub- 
scriptions 


sé 


So far as we were able to check them 
up these were classified as follows: 


Moerec*arts > sie: Seer 


es , retarv-Treas’s. 17 
Wholesalers .... 11) Revers ia 11 
Farmers . FIS Miscellaneous ... 233 
Professional Men 117 Ocecupsition not 
Manegers . AT learned bt 486 
Agents ...... aero OF 
Travetlera ...... 20 1,863 
Civil Ergirpeors. . 11) «~Subseriptions from 
Contractors we? 24 other sources 452 
Manufacturers Ss 
Brokers ......:. M4 Total for Feb'y...2.202 


We have always emphasized the high 
standing and exceptional buying 
power of MacLean’s subseribers, The 
information we are collecting and 
passing on to our advertisers from 
month to month bears out our every 


claim. 
s 


That the best class of readers 
throughout Canada not only sub- 
<cribe for but appreciate MacLean’s 
is evidenced by such letters as these 


below. 


“] enjoy very much reading a 
truly Canadian magazine and one 
that gives its readers a correct view 
from a purely Canadian point of 
view,” writes N. A. MeKinnon, 1400 
Ceorgie St., Vancouver, in sending 
his renewal for three vears to Mac- 
Lean’s, adding, “On different ocea- 
sions your articles on what Canada 
raises and her sons have been read at 
the Consumer’s Teague and have 
heen very much enjoyed.” 


SS 


From the other extreme 
eee nt. 27 Gooderick St., St 
Geo. W. Parker writes: 


of the 
. John, 


“T congratulate vou on the excel- 
lence of the magazine. It is a credit 
to Canada. For a number of vears | 
subscribed for Munsey’s, MeClure’s, 
Everybody's and The American. | 
would not exchange one copy of Mac- 
Lean’s for all of the others. If you 
can keep the standard of MacLean’s 
up to its present efficiency vou ought 
to have a very large subseription list. 
I especially enjoy Leacock, Gadsby 
and Laut, also your Review of Re- 
views. These alone would of them- 
selves make better reading than an 
average magazine.’ 


Sh 


We thank Mr. Parker for his en- 
couragement, Tis letter is not only 
a compliment but a eall to still higher 
achievement. So watch out for our 
May number. 
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Walkerville Can. 





The Plants at Walkerville—your guar- 
antee of QUALITY and Quick Service 


Four-Cylinder Models 


Touring Car, 7-passenger - $1225 
Roadster, 3-passenger - - 1200 
Landau-Roadster, 3-passenger 1500 


Six-Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-passenger - $1450 
Roadster, 3-passenger - - 1425 
Landau-Roadster, 3-passenger 1700 

F. O. B. Walkerville 


STUDEBAKER 


Walkerville, Ont. 
Dept. F 


Studebaker ideals of quality and the GREAT Studebaker 
plants at Walkerville—these are your guarantees of quality 
in Studebaker cars. And cspecially, the Walkerville plants. 
For they represent one of the most complete automobile 
manufactories that any country knows—a guarantee not 
only of quality, but of Quick Scrvice. 


This new SERIES 17 Stud>baker FOUR is the supreme effort of these 
great factories backed by a!l of Studebakcer’s resources. Dollar for dollar 
of the price, it gives more rcal, actual VALUE than any other 4-cylinder 
car on the market—FORTY horse power—room for SEVEN—112-inch 
wheelbase—34 x 4 tires—upholstery of the finest leather—DIVIDED 
front seats—and scores of other Studebaker refinements that set this new 
Studebaker in the very forefront of the market. 


No man can safely invest a dollar in a car until he knows what Stude- 
baker, one of the industry’s loaders, oNers. And we urge every man to 


see this SERIES 17 FOUR—the biggest value that is *“*Made in Canada” 











The Studebaker Corporati 
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The Wagon Shop That Became the Largest 
Automobile Factory in the British Empire 


Back in 1903, the town of Walkerville, Ontario, was possessed of a concern called the 
Walkerville Wagon Company. 

If, on some day when business was not rushing, the general manager, Gordon M. 
McGregor, wished to take a little stroll, he could walk around his shop in about 2 minutes 
by the factory clock. 

Nobody would have believed at that time that this shop would, in a few years, develop 
into the largest plant of its kind in the Empire having a floor acreage of over 435,000 square 
feet and making 3 times as many cars as any other automobile factory in the British Empire. 
But so it has come to pass. 

Through the efforts of Mr. McGregor and his Canadian associates, this wagon shop has 
been turned into the great Ford plant at Ford City, Ont. 

The factory today is one of the industrial show places of Canada. 

Here are the highest paid automobile mechanics in the Empire who put their best into 
the building of a car that has won its way into the confidence of the Canadian public 

Here are hundreds of machines designed by Ford engineers, which are marvels of the 
industrial world. 

Many of them would do the work of an ordinary sized automobile company in a week or 
so, but because of the demand for Ford cars they are kept busy the year round. 

Here a new Canadian Ford Car is born every three and one-half minutes. 

Here workmen are busily engaged in making additions so that the production of cars 
may keep pace withthedemand. There never has been atime since war began when gangs 
of men were not at work expanding the plant, literally building for the future. 

Look in at the power plant and you will see two monster 650 horse-power gas engines. 
What a contrast to the early days when the factory power was derived from the hind wheel 
of a Modei “*C”’ car! 

In the immense heat treatment plant, Vanadium steel, the most expensive and best of 
steels, is heat-treated the Ford way. Here each stecl pert is especially 
stress and strain it will have to withstand in the completed car. 





* prepared for the 


The machine shop contains many wonderful sichts for the visitor. 
of very expensive gear cutting machines. And there is the great machire that mills 48 
cylinders at onetime! And another that drills 45 holes at once in a cylinder casting from 
sides, top and bottom. Marvelous speed and equally marvelous: I 
Then there is the handsome office building in which close to 200 workers are employed. 
In all there are over 30,000 people dependent on the Canadian Ford Plant for their 


There are long rows 








support. 

In this plant the Ford car is constructed practically in its entirety—even the steel, as 
mentioned above, is refined her« 

Furthermore, and here is a record rarely found in other large Canadian factories, all but 
$16.88 worth of the material used in the making of the Canadian Ford is bought ric ht here 
in Canada. Few products can lay claim to being so strictly ‘Made in Canada” as the Ford 
car. 





Consider what this means to Canadian industry when it includes such immense pur- 
chases as 25,000 tons of steel, 1,500 tons of brass, etc., 120,000 wheels, 200,009 lamps, and 


other materials in proportion. Practically the entire output of several large Canadian 
factories employing hundreds of workmen is taken by the Ford plant at Ford City, Ont 


But great as this influence is for the increased prosperity of the Empire, it does not stop 


there. All over the Empire are Ford Dealers who are important factors in increasing the 
wealth and prosperity of their communities. 


The spirit of faith in the future that has prompted the Ford Canadian Company to pro- 
ceed with a policy of full-speed ahead in times that have seemed to many to require the use 
of extraordinary caution and conservatism, is a happy, progressive, enthusiastic spirit that 
is radiated in every city or town of any size in the whole Dominion and in the Empire over 
the seas through the Ford Dealer whom you will find there. 





; Besides this there are the nine branches in Canada and one in Melbourne, Australia, 
four of which have been rebuilt since war began at a cost of over $1,000,000, that a 


power! 


ful supports to these dealers in being elements of first importance in adding to the wealth 


and progress of the nation. 
But, phenomenal as the development of the Ford Plant has been, its great success was 
not attained without its share of great difficulties. 
The first three years of its existence were somewhat 
shipped from the factory until six months after the 
20,000 cars would have been s} 





precarious. The t car was not 


company was organized. Nowadays, 
pped in that time. 





The first main building was a two and a hal 
occupied about one acre of ground. The ma 





y brick structure and the entire plant 





y consisted of one solitary drill press 
But from 1910 on the business increased so fast that it was difficult for the plant ¢ 

to keep pace with the sales 

constructed and installe 





ipac 
and additional buildings and equipment were constantly being 





In 1911 the output was 2,400 cars, in 1912, 6,500 cars were built, and so on up to this 
year's estimated production of 40,000 cars. 


The executives of the Canadian Ford Com 





I mpany make no consideration of the war. They 
are so thoro y Canadian in their ideals that t take the prosperity of Canada and the 


etriumph ot Britain and her allies as 


No stops have been made in their plans for prozr 





1 t the slightest hesitation has 
been evidenced in developing this great Canadian Plaut to it highest degree of efficiency on 
account of the war 

As evidence of this $652,000 has been spent on new buildi 3 at Ford City 1 million 
dollars has been spent on new equipment—over a million ¢ irs was expended on branches 
in four Canadian cities—and 900 men have been added to the payroll—all this in a 
belligerent country during 





1¢ progress of the greatest war the world has ever seen. 
In addition, the price of the Ford car has been redu 
August 1, 1914. 
So then, this is the story of the wagon shop that became the great Cana lian Ford Plant 
An industry that is proud to say that it builds its product from ¢ 


1 material, with 
Canadian workmen and that backs its Canadian pat iard cash. 


1 $129 since that memorable 
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Ford Motor Company cf Canada, Limited, Ford, Ont. 


Ford Runabout - - $480 

Ford Touring - - - 530 

Ford Coupelet - - 730 

Ford Sedan - - - - 890 

Ford Town Car - - 780 
f. o. b. Ford, Ontario 





Allcars completely equipped, 

including electric headlights. 

Equipment does not include 
2-D * speedometer. 
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Kub its cleansing, 
antiseptic lather in! 





i not, you do net know fiow beneficial a soap 

can be. 

‘For thirty years John I]. Woodbury made a 
constant study of the skin and its needs 
treated thousands of obstinate skin diseases; made 
countless skin tests. always emphasizing to every- 
one the following big fact: 

Your skin is changing every dav! As the o/d 
skin dies, new skin forms ia its place. This is 
your opportunity. You can keep this new skin =O 
| active that it cannot help taking on the greater 
} 

! 


| 


clearness, freshness and charm vou want It to have. 
The best way to do this is by proper cleansing with 
a soap prepared to suit the nature of the skin. 

It was to meet the need for such a soap that this 
famous skin specialist evolved the formula for 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Begin now to get its benefits 


Just before retiring, wash with Woodburv’s 
Facial Soap, in the following wav: With warm 
water, work up a heavy lather of Woodlniry’s in 


your hands. Then work this cleansin« 

antisepiic lather into yonr skin—alwave se 
with an upward and outward motion. Ts 
Rinse with warm water, then with cold 





an 








“Have you ever used SOdpD 
prepared by askin specialist? — 





( CANADA) foundland 
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the colder the better. Finish by rubbing your face 
lightly with @ piece of-ice. | 
Use this treatment persist ntly, and before long | 
vour skin will take on the greater loveliness of “a | 
skin vou love to touch.” A 25e cake of Woodbury’s 
is sufficient for a month or six weeks of this treat- | 
ment. Cet a cake to-day and begih at once to get the 
henefits for your skin. 





| 
Send now for sample cake \| 
will send vou a ** wee k’s size’’ cake of Wood | 
For 10¢. samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Write to-day! Add 


fdiress, 


For fe we 
bury’s Facial Soap. 
Sozp, Facial Cream and Powder. 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 463 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario | 


Tear out the cake 


shown here and ———————S= | 
ey "i ry Pov j QUNH WOODY, . i) | 
purse as a re- | \ Res H || 
minder to ask for yy = | 


Woodbury’s fo- 





day at your dyua 
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Hunting the World’s Biggest Game 


Written and Illustrated by ARTHUR HEMING 


NOTE .—T he whaling ope rations off the north coast of 
Vancouver Island constitute one of the most picturesque 
Arthur Te ming, the 
well-deserved 


industries of Canada. 
writer who has won a 
greatest inte rpre ter of the wild life 
trip to the fields to 


material for an artiel 


whaling 
SECUT SE 
and a series of naintinas. [Te 
shinned from Niuuquot on oa 
Vu hale r and spe nt ronside rable 
time with the hoth on 
hoard ship and later ashore 
when the work of evtting up 
thre catche s hye gan. Ilis paint. 
inag are realistic and comple te 


CTECWS 


shou ing all phase 8 of the cap- 


66 FY LL bet brute weighs 


that 
over a hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds!” ex- 

claimed Captain Searle, turning 
to me as the great beast dis- 
appeared. 

“What, eighty tons? How on 
earth do you make that out?” 

“A ton to the foot is well under 
the mark, and if that animal 
doesn’t go near eighty foot I’m no 
judge.” 

A moment before we had beheld 
a monster that, as afterwards 
proved, measured eighty-two feet 
in length, and weighed more than 
the combined weight of e'even 
hundred men. It was a blue whale. 
For five hours we had vainly tried to get 
within rane, but no sooner would we head 
the steamer for the monster, stop the en- 
gine, and swing the cannon in position, 
than the capricious brute would sound. 
It was a cow whale and it seemed to be 
making game of us for, on returning to 
the surface. she invariably came up in 
some unexpected quarter which allowed 
her ample time to catch her breath before 
our approach threatened danger. She 
was very cautious and very shy. A score 
of times it seemed as though we were go- 
ing to win and Anderson, the gunner, had 
actually taken the cannon trigger in hand 

yet only to release it again, as the mon- 


of ( anada, made a 


blue 


fi re of a 


and 


artist 


re putation as the 





Arthur Heming at work in his stuaio on the 


paintings for the accompanying article. 


ster’s tail, which measured eighteen feet 
four inches across, uprose and left noth- 
ing save a fifteen-foot circular pool of 
squirming but unruffled water with a 
white ripple around its edge. 

“Two astern!” shouted the “lookout” 
from the crow’s nest. 


, 


Glancing in that direction, we saw two 
humpback whales about a hundred yards 
in our They appeared to be a 
happy couple and were playfully racing 
through the water with the beautiful un- 
dulating motion that is common to their 
kind, They were going almost neck and 
reck and seemed to be rubbing sides as 


wake. 


| whale. 
gi esa graphic picture of the life of the whaler as well as 
a volume of most intere sting facts. 
cially we leknow n for his hook “The Spirit Lake” and for 
the lustrations he has made for the work of all the qreat- 


T he article q told in story form, 


Mr. Hem ing 18 espe- 


est animal story-writers—K ip- 
ling, London and Frazer in- 
elude d. 

The 
nine months of the year, 

A fleet of small vessels is 
kept continually ocenupre d du- 
ing the season and the number 
of whales caught is veru large. 


u haling season covers 


As mang as a dozen a day are 
brought in, 


with sudden lurches they would 
nearly free themselves from the 
sea. 

Hump-back whales remind one 
of frolicking children or larking 
dogs, for they have a way of 
playing—much as sea-lions have 
—as though seeking the specta- 
tor’s admiration. And they were 
doing it now. 


“Will we tackle ’em?” ques- 
tioned the Captain. 
“Maybe we’d better, for this 


squall’ll spoil our chances of sul- 
phur bottom* to-day,” replied An- 
derson. 

Off our starboard bow a great 
black cloud was sweeping past. It 
would have been a thundercloud anywhere 
except along the British Columbia coast, 
where thunder-storms are unknown. Rain 
had already begun to fall. Here and 
there light still glimmered on the water 
and, as though in defiance of the black- 
ness of the approaching storm, the sun 
threw a flood of rays upon a distant bank 
of clouds with an effect as beautiful as 
dramatic. 

But just as we had lost hope of secur- 
ing the great sulphur bottom and, before 
the skipper had had time to signal for 
full speed, the unexpected happened, It 
came in the way of a loud, ominous blow- 
ing sound—like the exhaust of a powerful 


*Blue Whal 
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We beheld a volume of spray spouting twenty-five feet into the air and, through the waves, the 
head of the huge blue whale was breaking. Instantly Anderson sprang upon the platform, swung 
the gun about, took aim and fired. 


engine—immediately off our starboard 
bow. Startled, we wheeled about and be- 
held a volume of spray spouting twenty- 
five feet into the air and, through the 
waves, the head of the huge blue whale 
was breaking. Instantly, Anderson 
sprang upon the platform, swung the gun 
about, teok aim and fired. When the smoke 
cleared we saw no sign of the brute save 
a faint cloud of rapidly dissolving vapor 
floating above the dark, oily-like, squirm- 
ing pool of unruffled water that always 
marks the spot where a whale has 
sounded. 

The gun had hurled the one hundred 
and fifty-pound iron with such velocity 
that, though it had dragged behind it an 
uncoiling six-inch cable, the eye had failed 
to catch even a flash of the harpoon’s 
flight. Anderson had fired at twenty 
fathoms and his aim had proved true, for 
now we not only saw the huge, snake-like 
line gliding swiftly along the deck and 
over the bow where it disappeared with 
a hiss into the sea, but we heard the steam 
winch begin to whine and then to shriek 
as the cable unwound itself with increas- 
ing speed from the rattling drum. 


OME of the men, bearing down upon a 
lever with all their weight, endeav- 
ored to check the speed of the fast-vanish- 
ing cable; while the screaming winch, al- 
ready overheated, hissed and spat fur- 
iously as others threw pails of water upon 
it to cool it down. The Captain, observ- 
ing that five hundred fathoms of line.had 
already passed into the sea, bellowed to 
the men below to make ready with an- 
other line. Presently, however, the line 
began to slacken and, far ahead, we saw 
the whale blow as she broke water. With- 
out even waiting to rest, she set off 
straight to windward and, without a single 
pause, plowed the sea for a distance of 
over four miles as she towed our ninety- 
six-foot steel steamer at the rate of twelve 
knots an hour, Then, slightly slackening 
speed, as though to catch her breath, she 
allowed our fifty horse-power steam winch 
to grunt and groan in an almost vain en- 
deavor to regain some of the line, and 
thus bring us nearer our monstrous prey. 
“That bomb didn’t explode. Give ’er an- 
other harpoon!” shouted the Captain as 
his eye travelled anxiously from the 
blowing whale to the whining winch. 


“What bomb?” I queried. 

“The bomb contained in the point of 
the harpoon we fired into her. It was set 
to explode a second and a half after the 
discharge of the gun. That allows time 
for the harpoon to bury itself in the 
whale.” 

We managed to reel in about a hundred 
fathoms of line before she again took 
fright; this time, however, she went off 
at a greater pace and, though the propel 
ler, controlled by a six hundred horse 
power engine, was now continually back- 
ing full speed astern, the whale towed us 
ahead for over an hour and a half at the 
rate of seven and a half knots an hour. 


— one who has not been whaling it 
must be hard to conceive that there 
are still living upon this globe animals of 
such gigantic bulk and power that a 
single beast will weigh more than the 
combined weight of one hundred and 
fifty horses, and can haul a steamer as 
fast as a man can run notwithstanding 
that a six hundred horse-power engine is 
working in opposition. 
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When the captive again slackened 
speed, the winch managed to reel in 
enough cable to bring her within range, 
and another bomb-harpoon was shot into 
her, This time, however, the bomb ex- 
ploded, yet it failed to kill. Again she 
raced to windward and, after a run of 
half an hour, swam around in a circle, 
thus causing our ship to spin and flounder 
like a child’s top that was nearly out- 
spun. When exhaustion began to overtake 
her, the winch drew her a little closer and 
a “bomb-lance” was fired into her, but it 
did not explode. After another short run, 
the winch was once more employed in an 
effort to haul the whale near enough to 
the steamer to allow of the men using 
hand lances; but, as she was still stronger 
than our fifty horse-power engine, the at- 
tempt failed. Then a second bomb-lance 
was discharged. It struck true and ex- 
ploded, but failed to kill. She, however, 
soon grew so weak that the winch, after 
a terrific tug, was able to haul her beside 
the bow of the vessel, where she lay 
breathing heavily and spouting her va- 
porous breath over us, while the captain 
and the gunner drove twenty-six-foot 
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hand-lances into her and ended her suf- 
ferings. The flukes were then cut off 
and, with the aid of a heavy chain, the 
tail was hauled up and made fast to the 
bow. Meanwhile a_ lance-pointed tube, 
perforated for about a third of its length 
and connected by rubber hose with a pow- 
erful air-pump, was thrust into the belly 
until the carcase was sufficiently blown 
up to keep it afloat. 


HE “St. Lawrence” was then headed 

for Kyuquot, the most westerly whal- 
ing station on Vancouver Island, where 
we arrived with our prize about three 
o’clock next morning. The crew were 
feeling happy, for each man was to share 
in a bonus given by the Company for 
every whale secured. The gunner’s share 
was $5.50 for a humpback, $10.50 for a 
fin-back, $13 for a blue whale, $30 for a 
sperm and $50 for a right whale. 

When we turned out at seven next 
morning to witness the cutting up of the 
whales (for the whaler “White” had 
brought in two during the night and 
there were two others at the floats) we 
found seven white men, nineteen China- 


men, twenty-eight Siwash Indians, and 
forty-three Japanese — ninety-seven in 
all—hard at work cutting up the five blue 
whales that represented seven hundred 
thousand pounds of flesh and bone—near- 
ly equalling the combined weight of five 
thousand men. 

Mr. Garcin, the manager of the station, 
was in charge. A great chain attached to 
a winch’s steel cable was fastened about 
the tail of our eighty-two-footer and the 
carcase was drawn slowly up the “fat- 
slip” while water from a hose played upon 
the planks to lessen the friction. Even 
while the great body was being drawn 
from the water the “flensers’—mostly 
Japanese—had begun their work. Climb- 
ing upon the huge carcase they began lin- 
ing it from end to end with their flensing 
knives—eighteen-inch curved blades up- 
on six-foot handles. Then a cable from a 
winch was hooked into the blubber at the 
head and a strip of from two to four feet 
wide and the length of the body was rip- 
ped off. The thickness of the blubber— 
the fat next the skin—varied from one to 
six inches, As the great ribbons of blub- 
ber moved up the slip, they were washed 





Sometimes leaping clean out of the sea in a vain effort 


to free himself from his enemies. It was not only 
awe inspiring sight, but a very dangerous experience, too. 


a most 
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with water from a hose, then cut into 
pieces about a foot square and tossed into 
the chopping machine from which endless 
elevators carried the minced fat to the 
rendering tanks in the upper storey of 
the oil factory. Next the carcase was 
split open and the offal removed. 


O wonder it required a fifty horse- 
power steam winch to do the work, 
when one realizes that the liver covered 
an area of about twelve feet across, and 
that a barrel with a three-foot diameter 
looked as though it could not contain the 
heart, the main artery of which was as 
big around as a man’s waist. The body 
was then hauled upon the “carcase slip” 
where still further dissecting took place 
until all the flesh had been cast into one 
set of tanks, and all the bones had been 
sawn up and dumped into another set of 
tanks. The men reminded one of nothing 
so much as a swarm of maggots as they 
crawled up and down the great carcase, 
sometimes outside, sometimes inside; here 
wading waist deep in gore, there—when 
a foot slipped—falling head-long into the 
awful mess. Occasionally, a flenser’s 
knife went wide-of its mark and punc- 
tured something that should not have been 
disturbed, then the flenser was drenched 
from head to foot with a stream of dis- 
gusting matter, shot at him with almost 
the force of a stream from a fire-hose. So 
accustomed were the men to the work 
that when such an accident happened they 
merely stopped long enough to rub their 
eyes clear. So enormous were the en- 
trails that they reminded one of a huge 
heap of hot-air pipes belonging to some 
great furnace. So plentiful was the flow 
of blood that it actually ran away in noisy 
brooks of gore. In mere color the scene 
afforded a wonderful sight, for even the 
water in the harbor was red with blood, 
The blubber was boiled in steam tanks 
until thoroughly cooked—then allowed to 
settle and cool. Next day the oil was run 
through pipes into cooling tanks, after 
which it was pumped into the filter press 
and forced through layers of canvas to 
remove ai! the stearine or sediment, leav- 
ing che oil as clear as water. Then it was 
barrelled and marked No. 1 Whale Oil. 
Stearine, which looks like lard, and is of 
about the same consistency, is valuable 
for the manufacturing of candles and 
soaps. The flesh, offal, and bones were 
boiled in water and the oil skimmed off, 
The flesh, after being cooked, went to the 
meat press where the remaining water 
and oil were removed and the meat con- 
veyed to the dryer, then screened and 
blown into sacks to be sold as fertilizer. 
The bones were taken to the bone chopper 
—something like a stone crusher—smash- 
ed up, dried, pounded fine in the bone- 
mill, and blown into sacks to be also sold 
as fertilizer. The fertilizer derived from 
both meat and bone is called “guano.” 
The Kyuquot whaling station has a record 
of rendering eight hundred barrels of oil 
in one week, and the Whaler “St. Law- 
rence,” in one day, killed and towed into 
Kyuquot no less than seven hump-back 
and two blue whales. 
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we’ be all my experience at both the At- 
lantic and Pacific stations,” remark- 
ed Manager Garcin, one evening when he 
and Captain Searle and Captain Earling 
—both whalers from boyhood—were dis- 
cussing whales, “I have never seen or 
heard of a sperm cow or calf being cap- 
tured. All the sperms brought into the 
Newfoundland and British Columbia 
Stations have been bulls of from forty to 
sixty feet in length.” 

“What do sperms eat?” 

“Sharks, octopus, cod and other small 
fish,” replied Garcin. “Other whales feed 
upon nothing but small bait such as 
shrimps. A large sperm whale has a 
throat big enough to swallow a barrel four 
feet in diameter. Once I saw an un- 
erushed shark ten feet long, taken from 
the belly of a sperm.” 

“That reminds me,” exclaimed Captain 
Earling, “that I once killed a sperm that 
contained a nine-foot shark, and inside 
the shark we found a codfish and inside 
the cod we found a cod-hook.” 

“Of all the other kinds of whales that I 
have seen cut up — and I’ve seen thous- 
ands of them,” went on Garcin, “I have 
only once found a herring in a whale.” 

“How about the size of whales?” 

“The largest whale I’ve ever seen,” 
chipped in Captain Earling, “was a sul- 
phur bottom, and it measured ninety- 
three feet.” 

“The blue-whale,” continued Garcin, 
“is the largest creature alive to-day and 
also—as far as we have any record—the 
largest animal that ever lived upon this 
globe, as it even out-ranks in size the 
great Dinosaur of ancient days. Blue 
whales run from seventy to ninety, and 
have even been known to reach one hun- 
dred and ten feet in length. They average 
about fifty barrels of oil. Sperm whales 
measure from forty to sixty feet and av- 
erage eighty barrels of oil, twenty-five of 
which is spermaceti, a clear oil found in 
the head. Fin-backs go about seventy feet 
and average forty barrels of oil. Califor- 
nia gray run about forty feet and supply 
about thirty-five barrels of oil. Hump- 
backs go from thirty to forty feet in 


length, and average twenty-five barrels of : 


oil. The right whale has never been cap- 
tured off the British Columbian coast. It 
is hunted in the Arctic and is the only 
whale that supplies ‘whale-bone.’ The 
bone is taken from the mouth and runs 
from eight to fifteen feet in length.” 


‘6 YHICH is the fastest swimmer?” 
“The fin-back,” answered Earl- 
ing. “It is the greyhound of the ocean.” 
“Great Scott, how they can dive!” 
e‘aculated Searle. “The greatest dive I 
ever saw was made by a fin-back when it 
sounded, going almost straight down for 
over four hundred fathoms.” 
“Four hundred fathoms! 
arrive at that?” 


How do you 


“Easy enough. When we had let out 
over four hundred fathoms of line the 
whale was still going down and continued 
to pull on the cable with such force that 
the harpoon gave way.” 


“The longest time I ever saw a whale 
sound,” remarked Earling, “was forty 
minutes. It was a sperm.” 

“T’ll go you one better than that,” 
laughed Searle. “I once hooked a sulphur 
bottom that towed my steamer, straight 
away, without a single break, for over 
fourteen knots.” 

“That’s not bad, but I’ve had better 
sport than that,” said Earling with a 
chuckle. “Once, while I was hunting a 
fin-back, the lookout. sighted a small 
hump-back about thirty feet long. It was 
in a very playful mood. I saw it leap 
three times clean into the air, and it was 
within range. Shouting to my mate, I 
said, with a laugh: ‘Head her for the 
leaping hump-back, and if it jumps again, 
I’ll shoot it on the wing.’ As luck would 
have it, the hump-back took another leap, 
going even higher than before, I fired. 
The harpoon struck fair and killed it al- 
most instantly. It jumped exactly like a 
salmon, nearly straight up with both fins 
out like wings, and the tail fully ten feet 
clear of the water. As usual there was 
scarcely and commotion on the water 
where the whale left the sea, but each time 
the whale fell on its side it made a ter- 
rific splash.” 

“Yes, I remember hearing of it,” com- 
mented Searle between puffs at his pipe, 
“but sometimes a leaping whale gives one 
a little more sport than one desires. The 
other day I harpooned a cow finner and, 
as the bomb failed to explode, the old girl 
started in to cut up didoes. She dived— 
Lord, how she dived! She took down sev- 
eral hundred fathoms of line, then, com- 
ing up with a mighty rush, she shot her 
seventy tons of bulk straight up into the 
air, fell over on her side and made a 
splash that was almost unbelievable. She 
continued to cut up capers for perhaps 
half an hour, and once she came up so 
close to our vessel that when she fell the 
spray drenched the deck. If she had 
fallen on our steamer it would have been 
broken in two.” 


HILE it was the opinion of the 

whaling captains and gunners with 
whom I talked, that whales never charge, 
they told of several exciting incidents 
when whales had bumped against their 
vessels. Captain Earling informed me 
that his steamer had once been bumped 
by a sperm. 

“The whale,” he said, “was about six 
fathoms away when the harpoon was 
fired. Immediately it sank. When it 
rose, it came up under us, bumping the 
plates so hard that the dents still remain.” 
He also told of two whaling steamers be- 
ing lost in that way—one off Spitzbergen 
and the other off Norway. 

Next day Captain Larsen told me of 
his having lost his steamer two years ago 
off the coast of Iceland, by having a fin- 
back rise and accidently punch a_ hole 
with its head through the vessel’s bottom. 
It was a steel steamer and he and his crew 
had hard work to get clear in the life- 
boats before the vessel sank. 
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She took down several hundred fathoms of line. Then, coming up with a 
mighty rush, she shot her seventy tons of bulk straight up in the air, fell 
over on her side and made a splasi that was almost unbelievable. 
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NTIL about thirty years ago the Brit- 

ish Columbian Coast Indians made a 
regular business of hunting whales, but 
since that time the work has been carried 
on in a very spasmodic way. Seven years 
ago, however, nine Siwash Indians, head- 
ed by Chief Hatliu from Ahousat—an In- 
dian village about fifty miles from Kyu- 
quot—had a whale hunt which they are 
not likely to forget for many a moon. 

They embarked in a forty-foot dug-out 
provisioned for 2 three-day’s hunt. They 
were armed with spears and hand har- 
poons. To the latter were attached wind 
bags made of sea-lion skins varying in 
size from that of a keg to that of a bar- 
rel. By noon of the first day they sighted 
a humper and started in pursuit. After 
manceuvring for several hours they man- 
aged to get close enough to allow Chief 
Hatliu to hurl a harpoon into the whale. 
As the chief was not only a great hunter, 
but a powerful man, the weapon went 
true and held fast. 

Instantly the whale lashed the sea with 
fury and, while they were splicing on an- 
other line to give him more freedom, they 
were in peril of being swamped. Then 
he dived. On coming up he raced to wind- 


“It required nine men to dump the 
‘eighty-two-footer’s’ fin into a tank.” 


ward, The Indians, being skilled canoe- 
men and hunters, were not taken un- 
awares, yet their craft plowed the rolling 
sea with danger ever present. Mile after 
mile they rode the breakers and hour 
after hour they followed in the wake of 
the whale, whose sole idea seemed to lie in 
swimming to windward, always to wind- 
ward. The coast line had already disap- 
peared and night was following them out 
te sea. Soon it overtook them and the 
full moon stole up behind them. By that 
time the hump-back appeared to weary of 
his fruitless race and took to sounding, 
often coming up in most unexpected quar- 
ters, and sometimes leaping clean out of 
the sea, in a vain effort to free himself 
from his enemies. It was not only a most 
awe-inspiring sight but a very dangerous 
experience, too, for several times the 
whale fell with such force and so near the 
boat, that the waves rolled over the canoe 
and almost engulfed it. The crew were in 
constant peril, for at any moment the 
humper might rise under their craft and 
capsize it. Nevertheless, at every chance 
the Indians got, they hurled another jav- 
elin. By noon the next day the whale had 


difficulty in diving for he was buoyed up 
with so many bags of air. 

For the first three days the Indians had 
food and water to sustain their courage. 
On the evening of the third day, however, 
their supplies gave out, and for six days 
they continued a valiant fight with noth- 
ing to eat or drink. Death was ever pre- 
sent, and it seemed that it was spending 
days in deciding whether to choose the 
hunted or the hunters. When starvation 
was imminent, the Indians still doubted 
the wisdom of cutting their lines and set- 
ting out in search of land—as it had dis- 
appeared on the evening of the first day 
and they knew not how far they were out 
to sea. To go in search of land seemed only 
to bring death upon them with greater 
certainty for, as long as they held fast to 
the whale, there was food at the end of 
their lines. At last, however, the wind 
changed and though the hump-back was 
constantly growing weaker, he towed 
them back to within sight of land; there, 
not two miles from the shore, Chief Hatliu 
and his crew, after a nine-days’ fight, 
drove starvation away by finally dispatch- 
ing their great quarry. 
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“ep rF I'd had 
my pick 
between 

the two, which 


nat’rally I had- 
n’t,” said Eph- 
raim Dogget, the 
mill night- 
watchman, “I'd 
rather have 
been born lucky 
than rich. Good 
looks go_ skin 
deep, and no fur- 
ther, and you 
are pretty sure 
to lose some of 
‘em in life’s ups 
and downs, same 


as I’ve done. 
You may be 
born rich, and 


may have just 
enough brains to 
know how to lose 
your money, but 
if you’re born 
lucky, you carry 
it with you, like 
a squint eye or 
turned-up nose, 
from the minute 
you let out your 
first yowl in.this 
cold world, till 
the game’s over, 
and you cash in, 
and the friends 
say, ‘Happy Re- 
lease!’ 

“If you’re born lucky, they might drop 
you out of the sky, with nothing on but 
clean white sunshine and pretty pink 
blushes, right into the midst of a desert, 
seventeen miles from the next place, and 
you'd find swell clothes, a fine house full 
of grub and booze. and a Rockefeller roll. 

“Find ’em, did I say? No, sir! Your 
luck would ‘ust come bumping against 
you, and say, ‘Hello! You there! Here 
you are at last, are you? Grab hold of 
all this junk I’ve been carting round for 
you ’wav back since the year nothing at 
all, for I’m dead sick of it.’ And it would 
just heave it at your head.” 

“T know there’s some folks don’t be- 
lieve in Iwek.” continued Ephraim. 
“There’s all sorts to make a world. To 
make some open their eyes you’ve got to 
crack ’em over the head. like knocking at 
a door. and if you want to get a notion 
into their heads you’ve got to do it with 
a gimlet and funnel. And then there’s 
others like me. that sits and takes notice 
and thinks and works things out. like kids 
do their sums. Eddicated sharps call us 
philosophers. but I ain’t coveting no fancy 
names. and I call it just plain gumption. 

“And the funny thing about it is the 
way a man’s luck sort o’ plays with him, 
and fools him. and scares him almost out 
of the few wits the Lord gave him, and 
gets him into a fix where a common chap, 
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There was little Maqgie, pretty and 
and the five kids! 
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so simple and 
easy that they’d 
stamp on their 
own toes because 
they had’nt tum- 
bled to it before. 


Some day I’m 
going to invent 
a collar button 


that will fall on 
the floor without 
rolling under 
the one thing in 
the room that a 
man of my build 
in front can’t 
get under. It’s 
the simple little 
things that 
bring home the 
bacon. 

Well, he: was 
a single man, 
Bill was, and a 
bit beany and 
uppish about it. 
Thought, like a 
lot of these kids 


no woman has 
bothered to trim 
the edges off, 


that if he died, 
half the girls 
would fr oO 


straight into 





sad-looking 


with clean 
with no luck, would be all in and ready to 
go to the everlasting smash and blazes 
and then your luck takes a hand with you 
and makes out of the trouble a glittering. 
gold bonanza. It’s what the niggers call 
‘Kiss Me.’” 

“Kismet.” corrected the listerer. 

“Same thing,” replied Ephraim tartly. 
“One calls it one way, and another some- 
thing different. 
you like.” 

“Now there was Bill Swithen.” he con- 
tinued, after a moment’s offended pause. 
“That is, if you want to hear about it. 
Well, all right then. Bill was a smart- 
ish chap whatever way you looked at 
him. Tidy, steady-going weaver. earning 
his sixteen a week reg’lar. with ro bad 
habits, and for dollars what a b’oodhound 
is for blood. No putting diamord stud 
in the shirts of booze sellers for him. like 
a lot otf our chaps do, as have to earn it 
hard. A thinking man. 
of them ign’rant, 
krow iust enough to freeze on to every- 
thing that drifts their way. like a clam, 
but hasn’t got the stuff in ’em to go after 
anything on their own hook.” 


You can have it any way 


too. and not one 


miserly blokes what 


ILL was a planner. always with some 
fine scheme in his nut for making 
money that nobody ever thought of before 
till Bill set it sparking, and then it looked 


Little steps down from ten-year-old to 


washed, rosy faces and black clothes. in to 


mourning. He 
used to say that 
when he started 
pay a wo 

man’s meal tick 
more than a loving 
disposition looks. 

“None of your girls with a few hundred 
saved up for husband bait.” says the bold 
Bill. “I’m no bargain counter stuff. Any 
that wants me. she will have to 
own a pocket-book, ard if she hasn’t, all 
I asks of her, very politely, is to let me 


et she’d have to own 


and nice 


wonan 


alone. I guess I’ll keep.” 
Lord! Don’t it make you laugh, the 
silly bluffers men be? Big as bull beef; 


and you’d think a woman was forced by 
law to a human mustard plaster. 
Then ore dav some little dame steps along, 
five foot rothing, ninetv-five pounds ring 
weicht. 


wear 


side There’s about thirty seconds 
of rifty sparring: left. right cross, upper 
cut, just as cuick as vou can say it, and 
the poor big dub’s on his back, wondering 
what made the roof fall in. 

I don’t say as Bill was the most pop’lar 
chap in and if ever there was 
“bach” all over a man, it was him. 
Then, a sudder 


gets hisself killed. 


town, 
writter 
, Joe Ford goes and 
It was of a Sunday 
night and Joe. as was his reg’lar habit, 
was fuller’n a tick. When the blind tiger 
turned him out, his pockets being 
empty, he tries to navigate home, and 
somehow, on the road. gets into a mix-up 
with an electric car that was going hell 
for leather, it being the last trip that 
night, and the crew wanting to get home 


all of 


vers 


mal 
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Anyway, Joe and the car had an argy- 
ment, and Joe lost. When they came to 
assemble what parts they could find, a 
couple of fair-sized baskets held what 
was mortal of Joe. 


N a way, it was a terrible thing, him 

leaving a wife and five little kids. 
There wouldn’t have been money enough 
to plant him, if his mates in the mill 
hadn’t got up a subscription. That was 
all right, as far as it went, but you know 
what this charity business is like? As 
long as the trouble is fresh, folks are kind, 
but the newness wears off, and other folks’ 
troubles come along, and the old ones get 
side-tracked. That’s the time when the 
collar-work starts. It was just then, when 
things were cooling off a bit, that Bill 
Swithen shows up in a new light. Asa 
reg’lar thing, when a subscription paper 
went round the mill, he’d grunt and 
grumble, chip in a quarter or a half dol- 
lar. and wonder how it was folks couldn’t 
keep out of trouble, and if they liked it 
well enough to get into it, why the dickens 
didn't they save up till they could afford 
it. 

This time, though, he comes up with a 
whole dollar. and not only that, mind you, 
but it gets out that he’s doing the Good 
Samaritan stunt. you’ve read of in the 
Old Book. You know how the chap picked 
up the wounded man, carried him to the 
nearest inn, and gave the saloon keeper 
tuppence to buy him a glass when he 
comes round enough to feel the good of it? 
One day Bill would send some groceries, 
then a bag of ’taters, or some shoes for 
the kids. or maybe a bit of coal. Won- 
derful kind he was, and them as had said 
hard things about his closeness began to 
feel a bit shamed. No wonder little Mag- 
gie Ford began to look up to Bill as her 
adviser. 

“Bill,” she says to him one evening 
when he stopped her on the street to ask 
how they were getting on, “there was a 
man at the house to-day from the Com- 
pany to talk about Joe getting killed. A 
nice-spoken young chap he was, too. and 
he said how sorry for me and the children 
the Company was. and he gave the young 
’uns a nickel apiece.” 

“You didn’t have much to say to him, 
I hope?” asks Bill. uneasylike. “And you 
never put your name to no paper, did 
you?” 

“No, I didn’t say much, and I didn’t 
sign no paper,” said Maggie. “He did 
say something about the Company being 
willing to help pay the funeral expenses, 
but I told him the mill people had done 
that. Then he said that he wouldn’t 
mind letting me have a dollar or two to 
help ’em alone. though there was no claim 
against the Company, and if he did it, it 
would be out of pity for me and the child- 
ren. He wanted to give me some money 
right away. but I said I’d like to think it 
over, and talk to my friends.” 

“And you did iust right,” says Bill. 
“No claim, eh? Well, if he should come 
nosing round again. just you send him 
along to me, and I'll talk to him. There 
will be lots of other sharks coming round, 
shyster lawyers to take your case, and 
Company’s agents, slick, smiling chaps, 
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wanting you to sign off for next to noth- 
ing. Chase ’em all away, Maggie, and 
I’ll attend to this job. Joe was a mate of 
mine, and I want to see you and the little 
’uns get a fair show.” 


OW, you know, Mister, we’ve all 

kinds and breeds of lawyers round 
here, Some useful for one thing, some for 
another, and a whole raft good for noth- 
ing. Just as much use in the Almighty’s 
scheme of the world as mosquitoes and 
bedbugs, a penalty to remind you what'll 
happen if you don’t keep sweet and clean. 
If so be as I wanted to divorce my old 
woman, which the good Lord knows I 
don’t, like as not I’d take my case to 
Clippem. . 

Cough up what you are able to get off 
your chest, and no matter what the fault 
is, or whose it is, or whether there’s any 
fault at all, beyond a fancy for another 
shuffle of the cards, if the pair don’t run 
sweet in double harness, Clippem’s the 
boy to split ’em. He’d have divorced 
Adam and Eve, had the chance come his 
way—and they’d made it worth his while. 

But if a car bumps me, or a piece of 
machinery falls and cracks my head as 
I’m going round my clocks, and I think a 
thousand-dollar plaster would mend it as 
good as new, Clippem’s no manner of use 
for a ‘ob like that. O’Tort’s the lad then. 

None of your ambulance chasers, not 
he. No sir. O’Tort would not chase his 
best hat if it blew off in the street. The 
dignity of the law, Sir! Un-pro-fess-ion- 
al! When he isn’t in court, making fat 
corporations sweat dollars, you’ll find him 
in his offices, up to the neck in business. 
He ain’t like these kid law chaps, that 
have to mix in to get their bread and but- 
ter, but let me tell you this: if so be you 
were fifty miles off, and met with a bit of 
an accident getting off a car, you’d no 
sooner have got up, begun to breathe easy 
again, collected your hat and umbrella, 
and heard the parting cuss words of the 
conductor at you for your carelessness, 
than some friendly chap would grab your 
arm, steer you into a drug store, talk 
pleasant, and pop one of Mr. O’Tort’s 
cards. that he had in his pocket by a bit 
of luck, into your hand. 

Fall down an elevator shaft, get tang- 
led up in machinery, or let a millionaire’s 
automobile run you down, and when you 
came to in the hospital there would be a 
doctor one side of the bed, an undertaker 
sadly rolling up a tape measure that 
wasn’t going to be required, on the other, 
and one of Mr, O’Tort’s runners smiling 
lovingly at the foot. 

O’Tort an ambulance chaser? Perish 
the dishonoring and_ unprofessional 
thought! No man can help being pop’lar 
if the world makes up its mind he’s got to 
stand for it. 


W ELL, after talking some more with 
Maggie, Bill goes to see O’Tort 
about the case. He spins his yarn, as it 
had come to him, the lawyer listening, but 
saying nothing till the tale is done. 

“A dark road with big trees on both 
sides of it Time,eleven at night. Weather, 
wet and stormy. Electric car travelling 
on its last trip for the night. Speed fif- 
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teen miles an hour or thereabouts. The 
man Ford returning home from a social 
call and walking across the tracks,” says 
the lawyer, boiling down what Bill had 
taken the best part of an hour to get out. 

“Not walking across the tracks,” says 
Bill, wanting to get the thing just right. 
“IT said he was lying on ’em.” 

“Ah! You were present at the time, 
Mr. Swithen?” says the lawyer, giving 
Bill the slow and careful once over. 

“Why, no!” answers Bill, flabbergasted 
a bit. “That’s what they tell me.” 

“Purely hearsay. and valueless as im- 
probable,” sniffs O’Tort. “And pray who 
is it who tells that story?” 

“T reckon it was the motorman of the 
ear,” says Bill. 

“Precisely,” answers O’Tort, looking 
severe-like at Bill. “The servant of the 
criminal company. The man whose fault 
it was that a valued husband, father, citi- 
zen, breadwinner is lost to his family and 
the community. Dead men tell no tales, 
Mr. Swithen. They have passed beyond 
the range of human subpoena and interro- 
gation. They cannot affirm or deny the 
stories that are framed up, therefore lay 
the blame on them. Had not Ford to 
cross the tracks to get home? Exactly, 
Sir! Mr. Swithen, let us not do the dead 
man an iniustice, because the motorman 
wishes to find a scapegoat for his own 
wrong-doing. Let us rather think of the 
widow and fatherless than of the miser- 
able pocket of a bloated corporation,” 

“You think there is something to Mrs. 
Ford’s case, then?” asks Bill. 

“One should not speak hastily,” an- 
swers the lawyer. “My profession is con- 
cerned with the law and not the prophets, 
but—. But if I know anything of my fel- 
low citizens of this district, and I claim to 
have some humble acquaintance with 
them, I am firmly of opinion that a jury 
of them will not consider our claim of 
twenty thousand dollars as altogether un- 
reasonable. These God and man-defying 
corporations must be taught sternly that 
they cannot with impunity propel their 
Juggernaut cars through our public thor- 
oughfares. We will endeavor to teach 
them a much-needed lesson, and at the 
same time, drive back the wolf, poverty, 
from the door of the widow and father- 
less.” 


N the end O’Tort agrees to take the case 

for thirty-five per cent. of the damages 

if it is settled by him out of Court, or 

fifty if there’s a scrap; and, just to grease 

the wheels and sand the rails at the start, 
Bili puts up fifty bucks for chickenfeed. 

Well, it is funny how things do turn 
out, ain’t it? Here was Bill Swithen, who 
had turned up his nose at all the smart 
young lasses round, as if they were noth- 
ing at all, and we hears that he and 
Maggie are hitching horses. 

Not that Maggie wasn’t a fine woman, 
for she was, one of the best, a rare good 
mother and housekeeper. I mind het 
when she was pretty as a picture, so she 
was. But five kids and a souse of a hus 
band will take the smartness out of any 
woman, I don’t care who she is. 

Joe used to chuck seven dollars on the 
table every Saturday dinnertime, and the 
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The young like. “God defend the right, but He don’t 
ut O’Tort often look into these courts.” And he turns 
and chins some to the chief claim agent, 
and then has a word with O’Tort. 

“Give you five thousand and call it off, 
Mike,” he whispers. 

“What! with that bunch of winners?” 
asks O’Tort with a laugh. “Put a one 
front of your bid, and we'll dicker,” says 
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The New Era in Canada 


By 


for five years, which 
the world hopes and 
prays it may not; though w< 
must be prepared for any eventualities. 

Suppose it costs Canada $200,000,000 a 
year, or in all, a billion! The new rate 
of world interest practically amounts to 
6 per cent. Interest charges on a billion 
are $60,000,000 a year, or $7.50 a head 
for every man, woman and child in the 
Dominion. 

Will the War make Canada, or break 
her? Will it do what the Spanish Ar- 
mada did to Spain—leave her a wreck, 
handicapped for centuries; or will it do 
to her what the ‘Civil War did to the 
United States, brace her sinews, unify 
her aims, concentrate her forces, elec- 
trify her with new power to cope with 
world factors and dominate world aims? 

Canada’s population is just what Eng- 
land’s was when the Spanish Armada 
was defeated. When Great Britain fought 
the Napoleonic Wars, her population was 
20 millions, two-and-a-half times greater 
than Canada’s and her debt was four- 
and-a-half billions with interest‘charges 
of $165,000,000 a year, or $8 plus a head; 
and the position won by Britain in the 
Napoleonic Wars, left her easily the first 
and most powerful nation in the world. 

Where is the present War going to 
leave Canada? 


G or ive the war lasts 


Be assured, it will not leave her, where 
it found her. It will make her, or break 
her ;—and hard. 


It was not the amount which Britain 
spent that left her great in the Napoleonic 
Wars. Nor was it her victories. If you 
read history carefully, you will tind her 
victories were pretty well balanced by 
defeats in that period. That was the 
period when she lost the American col- 
onies. It was what she won in soul, in 
consciousness of purpose, in largeness of 
vision, in concentration and force to real- 
ize the vision, that left Britain great 
after the Napoleonic Wars. 


O how is this War going to leave Can- 

ada? No matter how much it costs 
—and you may as well brace yourself toa 
billion dollar expenditure in money and 
an untold expenditure in life—what is 
Canada going to gain? There is not a 
fighting man in Europe to-day, who does 
not know and acknowledge that the Cana- 
dian work on the Western Line has been 
without a parallel for courage, fierceness, 
bull-dog hold. When the Candians first 
went to Salisbury Plain, they were ructi- 
ous. They didn’t like the business of be- 
ing leashed in on parade to execute use- 
less salutes. A certain section of the 
English Army was frankly doubtful! of 
the obstreperous Colonials. You know 
the story that has gone the rounds of 
Lordon, how the sentry recognized the 
different soldiers passing in the dark. 

“Who goes there?” 

“Liverpool Infantry.” 
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“Give the password—pass Liverpool] 

Infantry.” 

“Who goes there?” 

“London Artillery.” 

“Give the password—pass London 
‘tillery.” 

“Who goes there?” 

“Oh, hell, what’s your business?” 

The sentry didn’t ask the password. 
iie sang out—‘Pass Canadian.” 

What truth there is in the story, I don’t 
know; but it has gone the rounds of the 
press and illustrates the mental attitude 
of mind before the Canadians went to the 
front. To-day if you happen to have 
friends in the Red Cross Hospitals, they 
will tell you there is one class of invalids 
whom every officer salutes. If asked why, 
the answer is: ““Why—he’s a Canadian.” 

It is quite impossible to mistake what 
the War is going to do for the spirit of 
Canada nationally; but Canadians are 
such a severely practical people, if I put 
it in terms of heroics, I should be told it 
was “all hot air”; so let us get it down 
to a brutal basis of facts and dollars and 
cents! 


A 
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Five years ago Canada was on the 
crest of the wave of the wildest boom 
she had ever known. Cities sprang up 
over night. Values doubled, quadrupled 
and literally went out of sight. For- 
tunes were made by the flip of a coin, by 
accident, by chance, by a turn in values 
less than an hour old. Immigrants were 
coming in at the rate of 1,000 a day. 
British and American capital flooded the 
market. City real estate round prairie 
towns ran out the area of Chicago. Dollar 
bills were cheap as dimes are to-day. 
They called it prosperity; and it was as 
much as your life was worth to question 
it. I did question it—and was abused for 
it—not because I wished Canada less 
prosperity or knew the situation as well 
as those who were in the game, but be- 
cause at that time I was crossing the 
continent three or four times a year, and 
saw what was happening in booms from 
Texas to Oregon. The crest of the wave 
was always succeeded by a swift descent 
to the trough. 

All that was five years ago, and people 
called it prosperity. 

What was the sequel? 

The crest was succeeded by the trough 
all right. Values crumbled. For much 
property that sold like wild fire at boom 
prices, there was no sale at any price. 
Many suburban lots could not be given 
away. They carried too heavy taxes. Im- 
migration dropped 60 to 75 per cent. 
Capital suddenly tightened—then stop- 
ped. Even in the Panic year of ’93, such 
public depression did not exist; and yet 
—as surely as the crest is followed by the 
trough, the trough is followed by the 
crest; and judging solely by what has 
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happenedelsewhere, by what 
is:now happening elsewhere 
—-Canada is on the verge of 
the most important era in 
her history. The boom was what the Eng- 
lish call “a flash buster.” What is coming 
is no flash in the pan. It is the dawn of a 
new day. What happened in the United 
States after the Civil War is bound to 
come to Canada after the present War. 


L ET us get down to facts. 

First of all, even a pessimist must 
acknowledge there is a wonderful wave of 
prosperity in the United States to-day. 
The very year when the whole world had 
to be fed by America, the United States, 
that land of luck, was blessed with enor- 
mous crops—the greatest ever known, ex- 
cept in cotton. The United States in 1915 
sold a billion dollars worth more than it 
bought. That stood $11 to the good for 
every man, woman and child in the coun- 
try. As a matter of fact, it stood for 
more; for the War scared people into 
economy. Savings banks in the United 
States have bulged with surplus money. 
That was for 1915, How about 1916? 
According to the Secretary of Commerce, 
according to big men of affairs like Hill, 
and big bankers like Morgan and Vander- 
bilt, or financial authorities like Babson 
and Price, the United States will sell in 
1916, two billion dollars worth more than 
is bought. That country is in the vortex 
of a frenzied prosperity. Cotton is back 
to prices before the war. Corn, wheat, 
copper, coal, meat, all the great staple 
exports, which the world must have——are 
up to prices higher than before the war. 
Uncle Sam is at the present time wallow- 
ing in money. He is on such a financial 
drunk that the governors of the Stock 
Exchange are fearful of a financial 
reaction and at one time demanded such 
high margins for stocks as practically to 
prohibit speculation on margin. On some 
stocks, the margin called was for 100 per 
cent.; on others 50 per cent. That pretty 
nearly turned speculation into permanent 
investment, The reasons for this sudden 
mad prosperity need not be given here. 
They will be dealt with in detail as to 
Canada; but put down as a first fact, 
such prosperity cannot prevail in the 
United States, without a wave reacting 
on Canada irrespective of Canada’s own 
special reasons for prosperity. 

The surplus capital of the United 
States is going to be forced to seek big- 
ger and bigger investment in Canada. 
The scarcity of capital in Europe is go- 
ing to force Canada, as it has already 
forced her, to-go to the United States for 
capital. We may like this, or dislike it, 
but we must acknowledge it is happening. 
Canada as a nation has floated one big 
loan in the United States. She will float 
many such in the next few years. 

We may like it or dislike it, but we 
must acknowledge that the United States 
is financially the most prosperous coun- 
try in the world at present. There is a 
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curious dynamic, swift, almost terrible 
vitality in the commercial life of the 
United States. And as a result of the 
war the United States to-day dominates 
the world markets in fuel, steel and food. 
Something of the dynamic swift vitality 
of the United States commercial world 
is found also in Canadian life. It has 
its defects—this system of big swiftness 
and quick turn-over—but it also has its 
virtues; and I think its virtues are of a 
quality to speed up Canadian prosperity. 
You do not think of English business life 
as a vortex. You think of it as “the 
thrifty husbandry of many years,” piling 
up reserves and reserves and reserves of 
bank balances. That is not the way in 
the United States. There, it is make, or 
break, and do it at once, and do it big. 
The positive qualities bulge. The nega- 
tive ones are execrated. I do not think 
it will hurt us to be electrified-—charged, 
if you like—from Uncle Sam’s commer- 
cial dynamo, 

Put down as the three first facts—a 
reflex of the wave of prosperity in the 
United States; surplus American capital 
seeking investment in Canda; an electri- 
fying of Canadian business through new 
conditions. 


Heo” about immigration? The very pos- 
sibility of Canada’s growth depends 
on immigration. Hasn’t the war killed im- 
migration for a hundred years? Where 
can immigrants come from if the war 
keeps on killing off four millions in a 
year? When the war ceases, won’t Eur- 
ope need all hands for the work of recon- 
struction? The war has stopped immi- 
gration to the United States. Low about 
Canada? 

That is one line of reasoning that is 
depressing many people in Canada to-day. 
Oddly enough, I should reason just the 
other way. Before the war, Europe was 
taxed to the hilt. One more straw’s 
weight of taxation in Germany would 
have thrown power into the hands of the 
Agrarians and Socialists. Lloyd George’s 
system of taxation in England had driven 
countless investors to Canada. In Aus- 
tria, taxation touched 40 per cent. of 
some incomes, Whatever the taxation 
was before the war, it will be manifoldly 
greater after the war. Can the poor 
stand an increase of taxation and stay? 
Can people of moderate incomes stand an 
increase and have any income left? 
Bonds, stocks, consols, salaries to $250 a 
year—all will be assessed at least 50 per 
cent. to pay off the cost of the war. 

This factor alone without any devasta- 
tion of homes will drive countless hosts 
to America. Take a few insignificant 
facts as an indication of which way the 
wind is already blowing! Consols and 
bonds floated in Europe have to pay a 
war tax. European consols and bonds 
floated in the United States are exempt 
from the war tax. So anomalous is this 
situation that, when the great British 
loan was floated in the United Staes, the 
bankers had to head off European buyers, 
who would have bought these bonds, free 
of tax, when exactly similar treasury 
bonds floated in Europe had to bear a 
tax. One of the richest bankers in Lon- 
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don cabled for $5,000,000 of the treasury 
bonds being floated by the Morgans. He 
was refused. 

Or take the situation as to American 
railroad and industrial stocks held in 
Europe! For a year before the war, 
there was a mysterious movement in 
these “Americans.” Money lenders in 
London and Berlin and Paris began 
quietly calling in loans. To meet the calls, 
many American securities were sent 
across to New York and sold. The move- 
ment produced an unexplainable gradual 
decline for a whole year preceding the 
war. We know now that those “inside” 
must have given the word. German in- 
vestors let go of 40 per cent. of American 
holdings; and when the war broke out, 
the governors of the New York Stock 
Exchange were so afraid of “Americans” 
being dumped on the market for a slaugh- 
ter sale that they closed the Stock Ex- 


change. Well, the Stock Exchange fin- 
ally opened; and what happened? Did 
“Americans” slump? Not much. They 


went up with a jump. It was New Year’s 
of 1915 before American financiers real- 
ized what was happening. European in- 
vestors through bankers were buying 
American rails and industrials, It is an 
open secret that German buying sent up 
Bethlehem Steel, which is manufacturing 
for the Allies. Everybody knows that 
Carnegie and Schwab between them own 
51 per cent. of Bethlehem Steel; so the 
German investors could not have been 
buying “to corner” the stock and hamper 
the Allies. The German investor was 
buying for profit and income. Why? 
Because American securities had sud- 
denly become the most profitable on earth. 
Only 5 per cent. of C.P.R, stock has been 
sold by German holders since the war 
broke out. Why? Because it is safe. 

Put down then as your fourth certain 
fact—certain because it is happening 
now—an enormous influx of European 
capital to the United States and Canada 
for sheer safety—to get away from the 
taxes that the war is piling up. 

But how will this argument touch the 
main problem of immigration? 

If people of moderate means and people 
of substantial means must emigrate to 
escape war taxes, how about the poor, 
whose homes and farms have been laid 
desolate? It is hard to pull up roots and 
leave ancestral homes; but how about it 
when the home has been laid waste, when 
the roots have been pulled up all bloody 
and torn, when there are no memories 
but memories of anguish, when there is 
only fear for the future that blundering 
unscrupulous diplomacy may repeat the 
tragedy? If your home was laid waste 
and all you owned scattered to the wind 
and taxes increased to take the shirt off 
your back, would you stay in the !and to 
rebuild your shattered fortune, where it 
might all happen again? I am guessing 
what Europeans may do by what I would 
do; and every reservist called home to 
fight will have been an unheralded colon- 
ist agent for the Land Beyond the Seas, 
where freedom is guaranteed. In the 
United States, the free land is all gone. 
In Canada, are boundless acres of free 
land; and there is no man fighting in 


Europe to-day, who does not know about 
Canadians. Europeans must rebuild 
from the ground up. Will they rebuild 
where such tragedies as this war, on a 
minor scale, have plowed the land for a 
thousand years; or look to a land where 
broad acres are free, taxes merely nomi- 
nal, and freedom rests in their own 
hands? I am no prophet but I can ven- 
ture a guess. Remember the United 
States has been peopled by races, who left 
Europe to escape injustice. Also I recall 
the rough explanation of an old Western 
pioneer to me on the Missouri. 

“The railroads didn’t open up this here 
country. They needn’t bust themselves 
boasting,” he said. “They didn’t do it.” 

“Who did, then?” I asked. 

“The Civil War did it,” he answered 
laconically. “The Civil War opened up 
the American West. 'Twas this way— 
way it was with me. I come from New 
England. The boys from Vermont served 
in the War with the boys from Missouri 
and Illinois and Minnesota. They learned 
for the first time in their lives there was 
a country where you could get 320 acres 
for nothing and raise 40 bushels of wheat 
to the acre. Think they were going back 
to slave as hired man on their dad’s 
farm? You bet we didn’t! We came on 
West and we stayed! It was the Civil 
War sent the boys from Down East on 
out West to Texas and Colorado and the 
Dakotas.” 

One can set down at least the fact that 
every single one of Canada’s 200,000 
fighters will be an unconscious coloniza- 
tion agent for that land where homes are 
free and government rests in a man’s own 
hands. 

I am no prophet, but I would not be 
afraid to offer big odds that Canada will 
see as great an influx of settlers to the 
West after this war, as the American 
West witnessed after the Civil War. I 
would rather gamble on that chance to- 
day buying Western land, than three or 
four years ago when everybody lost bal- 
ance and judgment in a real estate 
frenzy. 


ge all this, Canadians may raise the 
objection ‘that the people who come 
from ruined homes, will come penniless. 
Go back to first figures! Suppose the 
war costs Canada a billion, or interest 
charges of $7.50 per head. The Napo- 
leonic Wars cost England $8 a head. Let 
Canada set aside the difference, or 50 
cents a head for her 8 millions people— 
$4,000,000 to establish ready made homes 
for settlers, the loans to be paid back as 
paid for the C. P. R. ready made farms! 
This system could take care of 2,000 
homesteaders a year, who would yearly 
be paying back their loan for more set- 
tlers. Don’t forget the New England set- 
tlers were Puritan refugees, the New 
Jersey settlers, Huguenot refugees, the 
Pennsylvanians were persecuted Quakers. 
England’s great textile industries have 
been built up from refugees from Flanders 
in the 16th century. So could Canada fill 
up her vacant lands and build up her 
manufactures with the finest class of 
colonists in the world, if she opened a very 
(Continued on page 85) 
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lt seemed only natural that Major Rhodes 
should command the heavy artillery in reply. 


HO is this tall, slim, active figure 
Wine comes striding—or used to 

come before Parliament Hill was 
a clutter of fire-engines and ruins—down 
the Broad Walk, cane swinging, gaiters 
twinkling in the afternoon sun, hat at 
just the right angle to satisfy good form 
and his blithe spirit, face shining— 
everything top-hole? 

Kindly observe his collar—the latest in 
wings; also his overcoat, how it flares 
from the waist downwards; likewise his 
trousers, the true Piccadilly skimp. I am 
merely stating a few externals. If I 
peeled that overcoat of his off I would 
find, perhaps, the best-fitting suit of 
clothes in Ottawa, for this young man, 
unlike many members of Parliament, does 
not despise good tailors, and it naturally 
follows that good tailors do not despise 
him. On the contrary, they do their best 
for him, knowing full well how the Lord 
loves a man with a good pair of shoulders. 


[ont forget the shoulders — they 
must be as broad as the waist is 
slim to give that dashing effect. A fat 
man simply cannot carry off these narrow 
styles. But this young Antzus is not a fat 
man. He is the sound-mind-in-the-sound- 
body product of Acadia College, a grad- 
uate of the rugby field, a first-class honor 
man in baseball, lacrosse, hockey, high- 
jumping, lawn tennis, arts and law. The 
Pariiamentary Guide classifies him as a 
lawyer and manufacturer, but these are 
only his avocations. He is really the 
college athlete in politics, and his career 
is a fair warrant that politics are not un- 
grateful when college athletes pay any 
attention to them. His prime condition is 
the best evidence that politics need not be 
a flabby pursuit if one takes his daily 
exercise. Many statesmen, dough-faced 
now and short-winded, prefer to take a 
Seidlitz powder or a high-ball instead of a 
walk, but this young dandy believes in 
keeping himself as fit as he is well fitted. 


Imagine the Discus 
. Thrower or the Dy- 
y, ) ing Gladiator in Pic- 
SAS, cadilly raiment of 
KEE. the latest cut and 

LN Gam you have him. 
<< 4 YY Not to string out 
} , ~) the = suspense too 
‘ = long, you are gazing 
: on the greatest 
elegant in the House 
of Commons, the new 
Deputy Speaker, Ed- 
—_ gar N. Rhodes of 
: Amherst, N.S. He 
has a sartorial tra- 
dition to maintain, 
for he comes from 
Ys Cumberland County, 
y the nursing mother 
of Sir Charles Tup- 
per, a great beau in 
his time, and many 
years later of Hance 
Logan, M.P., who 
was the glass of fashion and mold of form 


/ 
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for the Liberals when they were in 
power. Indeed, it was Hance Logan 
that Edgar N. Rhodes defeated in 


the election of 1911, and Hance Logan 
whom he hopes to defeat again in the 
election of 1917 or thereabouts. So, what- 
ever happens, Cumberland County is sure 
of a well-groomed performance by two 
gentlemen of irreproachable taste. Cum- 
berland County is a mining, farming, 
lumbering, fishing, manufacturing con- 
stituency; it is English, Irish, Scotch and 
Acadian-French, but all elements seem to 
unite in demanding a representative at 
Ottawa who knows how to wear his 
clothes. 

As Carlyle has devoted a whole book to 
clothes as the mask of human institutions, 
I make no apology for dwelling at length 
on the Deputy Speaker’s wardrobe. It 
would be better if more members would 
follow his example. Then the House of 
Commons would not disclose so much fuzz 
on the back of its neck, not to mention 
bags at its knees and soup stains on its 
sleeves. It would be a tidier place than 
it is now, especially if more hair was cut 
and oftener. Clarence Jameson, also of 
Nova Scotia—he comes from Digby, if I 
remember right—is also a paragon of 
neatness. He finds that he cannot get a 
first-class hair-cut in Ottawa, and goes to 
Montreal for one. But the majority of 
the members are indifferent, allowing 
what hair they have left to wander at will 
so long as it does not get into the butter. 
It is going to take years for Edgar N., 
Rhodes’ example to have a general effect. 
Meanwhile, several members of the Ri- 
deau Club have asked Mr. Rhodes who his 
tailor is, and have had the secret im- 
parted to them but do not seem to get the 
same results, probably because they do not 
possess the steel-wire outfit of muscles 
which the Deputy Speaker uses as a 
frame-work. 


By H. F. GADSBY 


Illustrated by LOU SKUCE 
HERE are in the House of Commons 
perhaps twenty good dressers on and 

off the stage, as the dramatic papers 

would say, but the Deputy Speaker stands 
first. His apparel, as Polonius advises, 
is as costly as his purse can buy, but not 
exuressed infany. Hiscollars, cravats, 
waistcoats, shoes may be the latest touch 
but there is that in them which leads peo- 
ple to believe that the metes and bounds 
are not overstepped. If Rhodes tied his 
four-in-hand in a shoelace knot, persons 
of nice taste would follow him, knowing 
it was the correct thing. What’s more, 

Rhodes would look well in it, and would 

give it a responsibility and sanction that 

would make it appropriate for statesmen 
of the first rank. He can wear a lounge 
suit with dignity, which is more than Sir 

Wilfrid Laurier can do. Imagine, if you 

ean, that historic figure walking down 

Sparkes street in a sack coat and a turn- 

down collar. It would give the lie to every 

photograph that has been taken of him in 
the last forty years, and would turn the 

Liberal Party, not to mention Parliament 

Hill, and Canada at large, upside down. 

And yet Edgar Rhodes can do that very 

thing any summer afternoon and suffer 

no loss of prestige. 

The Cabinet Ministers, with one or two 
exceptions, Dr. Reid, for instance, who 
doesn’t like to feel dressed up, and Arthur 
Meighen who is too busy to bother, are 
always en grande tenue, as also Rodolphe 
Lemieux and Dr. Pugsley, but theirs is 
the standardized taste of middle-aged 
gentlemen—dark morning coats, vests 
with white collars slips, lightly colored 
trousers, the usual thing. R. B. Bennett, 
as a budding cabinet minister, also favors 
long tails and an important manner. If 
Deputy Speaker Rhodes has a rival in 
careless elegance anywhere on the front 
benches it must be the Hon. Robert 
Rogers who goes in for velvet collars to 
his dress coats and things like that. 
Northrup of Hastings specializes in illus- 
trated waistcoats. Emmanuel Devlin, 
M.P., has appeared at evening functions 
with gold buttons on his white silk waist- 
coat, Shepherd of Nanaimo affects a 
black and white ribbon for his horn- 
rimmed eye-glasses, but these are flights 
of fancy which Deputy Speaker Rhodes 
does not find it necessary to follow. He 
contents himself with being all-round 
good form and lets it go at that. 

When young Mr. Rhodes struck Parlia- 
ment Hill some seven years ago some of 
the old hands said, “Pshaw! He'll never 
work. He has too many neckties.” These 
members, by the way, though considering 
the body more than raiment, were the 
very ones who plunged through the 
flames to get their hats and overcoats 
when the Parliament Buildings were 
burning to the ground. They could not 
understand how one with the aesthetic 
sense so fully developed as the member 
for Cumberland could possibly have a 
taste for hard labor. 
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HEY pictured him as making per- 

haps one or two brilliant speeches in 
a session and then resting on his laurels 
—showing he could be a William Pitt if 
he liked and then stopping there. Many 
young members of Parliament do that 
very thing—begin, as they think, at the 
top and then fade away. Either because 
they are lazy, or because they fear to 
imperil their one-speech reputations by 
saying something below their previous 
mark or because they then shot their 
bolt they never make another attempt. 
The volumes of Hansard are strewn with 
these spent rockets. 

But young Mr. Rhodes was not that 
sort. Rich he may be, though that is 
largely a matter of comparison, but idle 
rich he is not. He belongs to the busy 
rich, that enlightened form of wealth 
which believes it has a stewardship to 
account for, which takes its responsibili- 
ties seriously and which helps the indus- 
trial growth of 
Canada by its in- 
telligent enter- 
prises. Mr. 
Rhodes has few 
idle moments. He 
is director on per- 
haps a dozen fin- 
ancial and manu- 
facturing com- 
panies and it’s a 
safe guess that he 
is a director who 
does his own’ di- 
recting — he’s no 
dummy. From my 
own conversations 
with Mr. Rhodes 
I should say that 
he isn’t the kind 
of man to let his 
money work hard- 
er than himself. 
As a matter of bi 
fact he believes WY 


that anything 


AE i 
worth having is Vv Ce 


worth working for 
and on that 
ground he re 
fused to become 
an honorary colonel, being one of two 
people in this fair Canada of ours who 
declined the honor when it was offered to 
them. Mr. Rhodes is by way of being a 
Major and when he blossoms out as a 
colonel you will know that he has earned 
his step. Hard work, that seems to be 
young Mr. Rhodes’ gospel, because hard 
work is good for the body, and good for 
the soul, and also it is the only way a 
man masters the tasks Providence sets 
him. 

Right now is the place to mention that 
Rhodes has always been so busy that he 
has never had time to play golf. He 
knows nothing about it, not a word of that 
strange patter of brassies and niblicks 
and other ballistic engines but when he 
does undertake to learn the subject I'll 
warrant that he does it from the ground 
up. With his gift of concentration I 
should say that six months would put him 
in shape to tackle the best arm-chair 
golfer in the Rideau Club. At least he 





Imagine the Discus Thrower in Piccadilly 
raiment of the latest cutand you have him. 
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would know the terminology of the game 
and thus Greek would meet Greek on 
equal terms, 


HEN Rhodes came to Parliament 
in 1908, being then thirty years of 
age, that gospel of hard work, knowing 
things from the ground up, was part and 
parcel of his creed. It was a useful lesson 
for him to have learned young. It started 
him right as a politician. Instead of 
making flimsy speeches about nothing in 
particular and everything in general he 
decided that he would have something to 
say before he said it. With that end in 
view he became a close student of supply, 
and when other young members, and 
some of the giddier old ones were out tal:- 
ing the sun and air, Rhodes might always 
be found in the Green Chamber wiih the 
Estimates in one hand, and the Auditor- 
General's report in the other, sopping up 
information. Supply is the arithmetic of 
Government, and 
no statesman is 
worthy of his post 
om until he has it at 
his finger ends. 
After long exper- 
ience in supply 
one can almost 
close the book and 
smell out the saw- 
dust wharves and 
things like that 
with one’s eyes 
shut. The horrid 
details, as re- 
vealed by supply, 
are the necessary 
basis of all criti- 
cism, but few 
there are who 
have the courage 
to sit it out and 
do the grinding. 
' But Rhodes did it. 
He did it with all 
kK) ' his nature crying 
‘oa to him to come out 
and make the 
promenade 
of Sparkes Street 
With three-quar- 
ters of the House 
playing truant, Rhodes stuck to the job 
and presently the oldest in Parliament 
knew no: more about supply than he did. 
From this great and useful knowledge 
Mr. Rhodes has not drawn for many 
speeches in Parliament. Speaking is not 
exactly his line of action. What he likes 
better is a lively bout of cross-examining 


in a parliamentary committee. Premier. 


Borden was quick to recognize the value 
of the young Nova Scotian in this regard, 
and not a year goes by that Rhodes does 
not take a leading part in most of the im- 
portant standing and special committees. 
His work on the Banking Committee 
revealed an old business head on those 
young athletic shoulders. His work on 
the Redistribution Committee added to 
his reputation and when the scandal! bat- 
tery of the Public Accounts Committee 
got busy in the spring of 1915, it seemed 
only natural that Major Rhodes should 
command the heavy artillery in reply. 
After repeated trials it was found that 


Major Rhodes was the only one who could 
give Colonel Carvell his answer. When 
they came to those Nova Scotia horses, 
it was one of the greatest cavalry battles 
Parliament has ever seen. As I remember 
it now it was a drawn battle, Colonel 
Carvell pressing that it was the Tories 
bought the horses, and Major Rhodes that 
it was the Grits who sold them. 


T 8 o’clock on the night of February 

8rd, 1916, Edgar Rhodes took his seat 
for the first time as Deputy Speaker of 
the House of Commons. An hour later 
he and the rest of Parliament were fleeing 
for their lives. So far as I can learn the 
fire did net wait for the House to be 
officially adjourned. A scant hour after 
that the Green Chamber was the white- 
hot heart of a fiery furnace, which held 
somewhere in its grip seven dead people. 
Never did Deputy Speaker have a more 
terrific house-warming. It was a great 
pity that, just when the gloom was about 
to be lifted from Parliament by a Speaker 
and a Deputy Speaker who should revive 
the hospitable traditions of the office, this 
tragedy should cast its shadow over them. 
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Our Newest Industry: The “Movies” 


()* is inclined B . 
to think of \ 
the ‘“Movies”’ 
only as our latest 
pleasure, our most 
recent diversion, the 
latest innovation : 
which has tickled the $ 
jaded taste of the 
amusement-loving 
public. But the 
“Movies” mean much 
more to Canada than 
merely that. They 
signify, among other 
things, our newest 
industry — for, of 
course, the manufac- 
turing of munitions 
is not new—and one 
of our newest and in- 
creasingly important 
means of revenue. 
Consider, first of 
all, the phase of the 
subject, “Motion 
Pictures as an In- 
dustry,” which shows | 
the amount of em- 
ployment provided. 
It is difficult to state 
the exact number of 
Keensed moving pic- 
ture theatres in Can- 


ada. To begin with, 
this is a variable 
quantity. Moving 


picture houses have 
perhaps more than 
the usual percentage 
of transitories. The 
flotsam and jetsam 
of the industry, as it 
were, is a consider- 
able item. Frequent- 
ly a “Movie” theatre 
opens in a town, only 
to close about three 
months after a li- 





cense has been obtained and _ heavily 
paid for. This was the case in the 
piping times of peace, and it fol- 
lows that, in the uncertain days of 


war, “Movie” shows are opening and 
closing down every day. Yet, the net re- 
sult is a steady and notable gain in num- 
ber at the close of every successive year. 
Roughly, at time of writing, there are 
from thirteen to fifteen hundred in Can- 
ada. Compared with legitimate theatres 

-which includes, for the purpose of this 
parallel, vaudeville houses and burlesque 
shows—their number is very large. For 
example, Toronto has seven theatres, but 
sixty-nine “Movie” theatres. (Before the 
war there were nearly a hundred.) In the 
average town or small city where there is 
one theatre or “Opery house,” there are, 
conservatively, four or five “Movie” 
shows. At that, the “Opery house” afore- 
said half the time is showing motion pic- 
tures of the more pretentious sort. 

This total of fifteen hundred “Movie” 
houses is an astonishing number when 
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two machine oper 
ators (so the law 
provides), one pian 
ist, one caretaker 
This list is exception 
ally light. The large 
theatres will double 
that staff. The very 
large will treble it, 
sometimes quadruple 


it. So that, taking 
the thing by and 
large, the average 


number employed ac 
tually in and by the 
theatre itself, is nine 
or ten. To be on the 
safe side, say nine 
Multiply that by, say, 
fourteen hundred. 
and you get a result 
of 12,600 employees 
I want to emphasize 
the fact that that 
number is, if any- 
thing, low. 

Take another wa) 
of arriving at aston- 
ishing totals; em- 
ployment as repres- 
ented by wages. The 
weekly payroll of 
“Movie” shows is 
around $75 in the 
ease of the smailest, 
and varies from that 
to $1,500 in the case 
of the largest. That 
is, a typical small 
show will pay $3,900 
per annum in wages. 
The very large one 








Blanche Sweet, one of the best-known “Movie” stars. Her work re- 
cently has elevated her to a position in the foremost rank in the film 
fold. She is one of the youngest as well as cleverest film favorites. 


you figure that the first licensed motion 
picture theatre in Canada did not open for 
business till 1909. The man to blaze the 
trail by opening a theatre for exclusive 
“Movie” use was the proprietor of the 
Sudbury Amusement Company, of Sud- 
bury, Ont. Of course, motion pictures, or 
rather animated pictures, for so they were 
then more generally known, had been 
shown in big halls and had been heralded 
with a fanfare of trumpets as something 
novel. But it is only six or seven years 
ago since the first “Movie” theatre, as 
such, was established. 


ONSIDER the employment which 

4 these fifteen hundred theatres are 
able to provide. In management and 
operation of the theatres alone it is ex- 
tensive, Taking the average of big and 
little houses, counting in cashier, ushers, 
orchestra, machine operators and care- 
takers, the number would be nine or ten. 
For example, the small show will have a 
cashier (often the proprietor), one usher, 


will pay $87,000 a 
year. And there are 
thirteen to fifteen 
hundred of them in 
Canada. Then you 
come to indirect em- 
ployment furnished 
by the “Movies.” Every film company 
has its film exchanges. These are located 
in every big city across the Dominion. 
Toronto and Montreal, for instance, 
have each at least fourteen such 
exchanges, and probably more. A city 
like Regina in the middle West will 
have at least four or five. So will 
Edmonton. Halifax and St. John prob- 
ably run higher. Winnipeg has about 
ten to twelve. New exchanges are locat- 
ing every month. The “Movie” business 
in the States is still in evolutionary stages 
and producers are amalgamating every 
day, just as new ones are coming into the 
field. All these have to locate branches in 
the big centres. All these branches have a 
number of employees, and the pay-roll 
ranges from $100 to $300 a week. Taking 
the number of exchanges established in 
Canada to be sixty-five or seventy—again 
estimating very conservatively—and tak 
ing the average weekly pay-roll at $200. 
you get an aggregate payment to em- 
ployees of branch film exchanges of some- 
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Above: Ethel 
Barrymore, 
one of the 
greatest of 
the stars of 
legitimate 
drama to ap- 
pear on the 
screen. She is 
here shown 
with her man- 
ager, Augus- 
tus Thomas. 


Centre: The- 
da Bara, one 
of the most 
beautiful of 
film favor- 
ites, 


Below: Mary 
Pickford, the 
prime favor- 
of film pat- 
trons the 
world over, 
shown in one 
of her best 
roles. 
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thing like $14,000 a week. Per annum 
this amounts to approximately $720,000. 


I ETTING the films to and fro, from 
~ place of production to city of show- 
ing, and thence to next city of showing, is 
a considerable item. Freight must be 
paid, Expressage is a considerable item. 
Manufacturers of materials used in pack- 
ing film are sharing in extra employment 
which comes from “movie” men. A film, 
sent from Toronto to Hamilton, for in- 
stance, wil be packed in wood first, then 
tin or zinc. The manufacturers of those 
commodities benefit by the use of their 
products necessitated by the constant to 
and-fro movement of films, from east to 
west end of the same city, from town to 
town in the same province, from province 
to province in the Dominion. Electric 
light is needed to illumine the thirteen to 
fifteen hundred “Movie” theatres. Every 
theatre has at least one machine. This 
will not last forever. New ones are being 
bought all the time. New theatres are 
being put up, old ones remodeled, tumble- 
dewn and_ uselessly-shaped dwelling- 
houses are being converted, and vacant 
lots are being filled by structures. Work 
for the builder, the plasterer, the carpen- 
ter, and so on, is provided, In fact. there 
is not a trade but feels the indirect bene- 
fit from our newest industry. 
And—though this 
is in the produc- 


~ > ing end _ rather 


>. than the exploit- 
ing—several hun- 





dreds of Canadian men and women are 
busy week in, week out, planning scenarios 
of motion pictures, a percentage of which, 
at any rate, “get over.” 

So much for the employment phase. 


HAT is our newest industry con- 
tributing to the coffers of the Do- 
minion? Here again the figures are 
amazing. The license fee paid by the 
“movie” theatre to the province in which 
it is located is $150 per annum. There is 
an aggregate paid to all Provinces by all 
“movie” houses, then, of $210,000 per an- 
num. In addition, in many cities (To- 
ronto is one) there is a license fee paid 
to municipal authorities of $50. If vau- 
deville is played, too, that $50 is just 
doubled. 
Exclusive of that, the “Movie” business 
contributes, at the very least, about $980.- 
000 a year, The most impertant item, of 
course, is the duty payable on reels of 
film coming into the country. On every 
such reel there is a duty of $26.50. What 
are known as “feature” films run four, 
five or six reels, and each pays according- 
ly in duty either $106, $132.50 or $159, as 
the case may be. The smaller films con- 
sist of one, two or three reels, and each 
pays accordinely $26.50, $53 or $79.50. 
It is probable that no less 
than four hundred and fifty 
reels (taking a fair average 
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O summarize, the various duties and 
fees which the “Movies” contribute 
weekly to Canada are as hereunder (the 
first three items are paid to the Federal 
and the last to Provincial Governments) : 


Le ee ee $ 11,925 
POMC OU ROOT 6.6 a idinicidin po dincie 450 
Duty on projecting machines... 1,000 
REE BOOS Gkwaccteneevawae 1,575 

i errr ren $ 14,950 


That is per week. Per year it would 
be $777,400. 

Add to that the amount estimated: for 
licenses. which is $210,000, and you have 
a grand total of fees, duties and so on 
paid to the Governments of Canada every 
year of no less than $987,400. This is not 
guaranteed to be accurate to a dollar, 
since there are one or two items estimated 
only. but it is approximate. 

“The “movies,” therefore, are respon- 
sible for not far from a million, and cer- 
tainly much more than three-quarters of a 
million. coming into our national coffers 
per annum. 

Adding to that the enormous factor of 
employment which the “Movies” provide, 


2 


to remodel a store in a small town and 
equip it for moving pictures but, on the 
other hand, there is one picture house on 
Yonge street, Toronto, occupying a site 
valued at $380,000. The manager of this 
particular photoplay palace owns the 


property, and finds it a good investment, 


The time has not yet come in Canada 
when large companies are formed to build 
moving picture theatres or to produce the 
pictures themselves; but it is coming. 
The industry is in the swaddling clothes 
stage here. It is showing symptoms of 
precocity, however, and its development 
will be amazingly rapid. Perhaps in five 
years’ time the business streets of Cana- 
dian cities and towns will be dotted by 
substantial theatres with imposing fa- 
cades — built for moving pictures and 
operated on as elaborate a scale as the 
homes of the legitimate drama to-day. It 
is equally probable that in the same short 
space of time the fastnesses of nature as 
well as the busy streets of the cities will 
often witness events far out of the ord- 
inary run, events followed faithfully by 
the click of the busy camera; for, of 
course, Canada will in time begin to pro- 
duce plays. When that stage is reached, 
the industry will be on a new basis. It 
will mean that a larger percentage of the 

Canadian public’s dime will 
remain in Canada. 


~ 





of reels to a film) come into 
Canada eve ry meek. At $26.50 
a reel, this represents an ag- 
gregate weekly duty paid to 
the Government of something 
like $11925. In a year the 
duty paid on reels of film 
alone would total $620,100. 

Nor is this all. Duty has 
to be paid on what is called 
“paper” coming into this 
country. This includes photo- 
graphs and all advertising 
matter from a half-sheet to a 
24-sheet to use technical 
terms. Duty is at the rate of 
42% per cent.. and amounts, 
it is calculated, to $450 per 
week. The duty payable on 
new projecting machines is 
also 42% per cent. There are, 
on the average, seven new 
ones coming into Canada 
every week, for projecting 
machines wear out quickly, 
and, as each machine costs 
about $300, there would be a 
weekly duty of $1,000 

Now, to turn again to pay- 
ments made to_ respective 
provinces. In adition to the 
licenses already totalled — 
$210,000—there is a fee of 
$1.50 in respect of work by 
the censor. Here, the estimat- 
ed aggregate must essentially be rough. 
But supposing half the 420 reels coming 
in are censored in two provinces, Ontario 
and Quebec. the fees paid there would be 
$630. If the other half of the 420 reels 
coming in are censored in three provinces 
the total for that half would be $945. The 
grand total paid in censor’s fees would 
therefore be $1,575 a week. 





Dorothy Bernard, who headed the 
caste of “Amazons,” and who has 
now gone over to the photoplay. 


it will be seen that our newest industry 
is already a mammoth one. 
And it grows every year! 


[* is quite impossible even to approxi- 
mate the total investment represented 
by this new industry in Canada. It might 
be five million dollars and it might be 
twenty. A few hundred dollars will serve 


ND that is why the 
“Movies” constitute the 
most important of the new in 
dustries in Canada. It may he 
that the growth of this husky 
infant will be sufficiently 
rapid to bring it in a short 
time to the gigantic propor- 
tions of certain other indus- 
tries. That it is of importance 
to-day can be deduced when 
the broad fact is faced that 
more money is spent by the 
public to-day in the moving 
picture theatres than is spert 
on automobiles! Such, at 
least, is the estimate made by 
one man who is closely in 
touch with the situation. 
There is no limit to the pos- 
sibilities of the future. 


Sc 








A Handy Range-Finder 

This latest pocket instru- 
ment which has made its ap- 
pearance has received the ap- 
proval of the War Office. It 
is an extremely small device, 
comprising merely a rectang- 
ular case with the requisite 
glasses and calibration, the 
whole measuring only three 
inches in length, so that it 
will slip unobtrusively into 
the tunic pocket or belt. By means of this 
handy little instrument the distance of 
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any object with a base of a predeter- 
mined length may be ascertained; it is 
also possible to determine the distance of 
an object the size and height of which is 
known, or to calculate accurately the dis 
tance between two inaccessible points. 
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The Last of the Foster Series 


Illustrated by 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—This is the last 


outiining the adventures of Lieutenant Fost 
Stanford of the British Navy. From the p 
liner, Foster has worked his way up to th 
aperating in the Aegean. His last adventu 
Canadian writer of exceptional promise an 
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fed the fog-laden air suspiciously 

as he reached the low quarter- 
deck of His Majesty’s monitor Churnet, 
and strode forward briskly. He had just 
rounded off his first nap since leaving 
Valetta harbor with two cups of strong 
coffee; and the briskness was a trifle 
forced. 

“Morning, sir,” murmured the boat- 
gwain, coming up with the newly roused 
watch. 

“Same to you, Mr. Smith. Smell any- 
thing?” 

The boatswain trumpeted into a large 
red handkerchief to remove the fog from 
his system, and breathed delicately, open- 
ing and shutting his mouth. 

“Salt marsh, sir—smell o’ the sea, as 
the Channel trippers call it.” 


(tec the foe FOSTER, R.N., snif- 


“Thank you, Mr. Smith. Keep the lead | 


going constantly. 

In the control top, high up on the tripod 
mast—-the Churnet disdained the frivolity 
of a bridge—third officer Farrell, blue- 
nosed and swathed in mufflers, had noth- 
ing to report but that his cold was worse. 

“Go to my cabin and mix yourself a 
stiff toddy before you turn in,” advised 
Foster, kindly. “You deserve it for run- 
ning blind through the Aegean without 
hitting anything.” 

“T suppose we are in the Aegean,” Far- 
rell returned with attempted cheerful- 
ness. “At least, the last boat we got a 
flash from was pretty certain it was; and 
the wireless man says Imbros can’t be 
more than fifty miles away.” 

“We've passed it, or I’m mistaken. The 
bo’sn smells Gallipoli somewhere east.” 

Half through the manhole Farrell 
paused. “Then the dead-reckoning is all 
wrong!” 

“You’re delirious. Talking about dead- 
reckoning on a tub with the speed of a 
tramp, the beam of a battleship, and the 
draught of a ferry-boat! Go to bed! Lay 
her west-north-west, quartermaster!” 


HECKING the record of patent log 

4 and compass against intuition and 
the whiff of salt air that he and the boat- 
swain had caught, Foster believed that 
some such course would bring him to the 
neighborhood of Salonika. He erred. But 
a man who has run through twenty-four 
hours of a Levantine spring fog—the sea- 
son being winter and the said fog a most 
flagrant anachronism—a man, moreover, 
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of the series of sea stories by \ clor Leese, 


er of Montreal, erstwhile Lieutenant 


s2ition of wireless operator on an ocean 


e command of a monitor and is nou 
re is the best of all. Mr. Leese is a young 
d more of his work will appear wm later 


who has done this in a new and very 
queer command, without accident, might 
err more grievously and still write him- 
self a seaman. 

Half an hour later the water shoaled 
rapidly and the lead began to bring up 
traces of river mud and roundish peb- 
bles. The Churnet eased her engines. 
From the west, far off in the fog, came the 
sullen, muffled boom of a single gun. The 
sound was repeated at short intervals; 
and it drew nearer. At the same time an 
old battleship signalled that she was 
feeling her way eastward along the 
Macedonian coast. Asked to explain the 
firing, her captain confessed that he was 
shooting in the general direction of Bul- 
garia—“tickling” for batteries, as he put 
it, with a six-inch gun. He also hoped 
that no one was unduly alarmed at the 
noise and that no one would be foolish 
enough to get in the line of fire. 

Just then, the gun appeared to find a 
mark. At all events, a much heavier 
piece replied, and Foster was able to re- 
port that a large shell had passed his way, 
going south and a little east. Thus en- 
couraged, the ship tried a broadside of 
her secondary armament. She was re- 
ported sunk in the enemy’s communiqué 
for that day; and sunk she certainly would 
have been if a tithe of the iron hail that 
hurtled vaguely seaward in response had 
struck her. 

In point of fact, nothing was hit but a 
square mile or so of what the first naval 
historian called the violet-colored sea. No 
disrespect to Homer is intended. His 
color-scheme was at least as accurate as 
that of the officer whose voice came thinly 
to the Churnet through the fog, and who 
had not the excuse of speaking in dactyllic 
hexameter. Great is the Navy, and fertile 
in resource, but curiously hackneyed in 
its epithets. 

Twin funnels, set abreast behind a 
towering mast, broke suddenly into view; 
and the position of the two ships was 
satisfactorily established. The cannonade 
proclaimed the forts of Dedeagatch. The 
river off which they lay could be no other 
than the Maritza. 


* OSTER sent his thanks for the loca- 
tion and inquired politely whether 
the battleship would prefer to take a 
draft of ten men that the Churnet had 
brought out, or to have them left at Sa- 
lonika. With equal politeness her captain 
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replied that, with all due respect to los 
ter’s seamanship, in view of the weathe: 
prevailing, the chance of collecting the 
sea-water was toc 
gcood to be missed; and that he proposed 
to pay Commander Foster the compliment 
of calling for them in person. For the 
Churnet was the newest of the new moni 
tors, and her fame had blown before her 

An accommodation ladder, standing 
ut curiously from the little vessel’s side 
was dropped to a point in the sea to 
wards which a painted slope of rivete 
plates descended. This slope, running like 
the glacis of an old-fashioned fort al 
round the monitor from about two feet 
above the waterline, constituted the vis 
ible part of her defence against torpedoes 
and mines, and incidentally gave her a 
good deal of that amplitude of beam to 
which her commander has disrespectfully 
referred. Foster joined certain of his of 
ficers near by. 

“That is a queer ship,” said Marti: 
Dool, privileged engineer, pointing to the 
grey ghost westward, “She looks like a 
battleship; but I don’t see any turrets.” 

“She is the Artemis,” Foster replied, 
walking apart with his friend. “Her two 
pairs of twelve-inch are carried in sunk 
barbettes. It was considered a big im 
provement on the Majestic type at first 
Then, while others of the class were being 
altered, the Artemis was kicking about 
on the China station. So she’s still as 
beautiful and foolish as on the day they 
christened her.” 

“Well, they can’t sneer at our beauty 
But what is there about this meeting of 
extremes that excites you?” 

“Friend of mine, I was once torpedo 
lieutenant on that ship . . . And I 
think I know her captain.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Martin Doo! 
For these two reticent men had never once 
inquired into each other’s past from the 
day of their first meeting. 

Yet when Dool had been relegated i 
the patrol service, on the occasion of Fos- 
ter’s appointment to the Churnet, they 
had each independently sent certain 
friends in high places to explain at the 
Admiralty that the two appointments 
were irreconcilable. They had been pre 
pared for some such contingency wher 
Foster had allowed himself, as the condi- 
tion of promotion and an independent 
command, to be jockeyed out of the volun- 
teer reserve into the navy permanent and 
proper. And because their friends had 
ways of their own of doing things, Dool 
with his mercantile engineer’s rating was 
also appointed to the Churnet, monitor of 
one fourteen-inch gun and six twelve 
pounders. 


men undamaged by 


(CUAP TAIN BUCKNALL of the Artemis 
4 —a moderately young man for his 
rank, faintly touched with superiority- 
was perhaps as cordial as the weather 
permitted. 
“Don‘t remember your name, sir 
Probably my fault; but quite a lot of new 











fellows coming in. Perfectly good men, of 
course. Mind if I take a look over your 
vessel?” 

“Bo’sn,” snapped Foster, “show Cap- 
tain Bucknall round the ship!” 

Captain Bucknall started. He had been 
subtly rude; yet, while independent men 
are not rare in the Navy, the number of 
inknown commanders who will insult a 
full captain without serious provocation 
is small. But he started at more than the 
affront. Foster met his glance impassive- 
ly. 
“By God!” said the captain: “It’s 
Stanford.” 

Foster moved not so much as an eyelash 
till, after a pause of seconds, the other 
thrust out his hand. 

“Glad to see you back, old man.” 


HE draft of ten men had reached the 

Artemis; but their new captain ling- 
ered still in the monitor’s cabin, finishing 
ym a chart a fair copy of a sketch in his 
note-book. 

The sketch dealt with the river Maritza, 
showing between the steep hills on its left, 
or Turkish, bank, some miles above the 
port of Enos, a narrow artificial channel 
leading to a landlocked basin. 

“Ostensibly,” said Captain Bucknall, 
“the place is a refuge for a few tugs and 
1 couple of old torpedo boats. Not for 
our sakes, mind you; for they know quite 
well that a low-trajectory gun couldn’t 
get a shell between these hills from the 
sea in a thousand years. It’s the Bulgar- 
ians they are afraid of. The Turk is no- 
body’s fool. He knows that if, or when, 
the split comes with his friends across 
the river, the beautiful little submarine 
base that the Kaiser has kindly given him 
will be wiped out with howitzers as soon 
as they get wise to it. For the same reas- 
om, he has planted a few forts thereabout. 
In the meantime, it suits his book to let 
the Bulgar scrag the Serb, and to bring 
U boats in sections from the railway for 
theGerman engine¢rs to put together. Be- 
tween this and a few other places, they 
are building faster than we can sink ’em. 

“There’s just one way of getting at it. 
4 light draught boat might crawl] up the 
river and block the channel; and—see this 
hill shoulder where the fort is?—with 
light charges in your guns you could lob 
a few nice ones over there with a fair 
chance of hitting something soft. 

“Come to the question of getting up. 
[t's no good talking about sweeping mines 
in a hole like that. But I’ve a notion that 
this patent sardine tin of yours could 
worry through like this. : 
The forts are the real trouble; but if the 
fog should thicken a trifle you’ve got ’em 
blindfold. The admiral had half a notion 
of trying it in the spring, when I told 
him. But here’s a first rate fog two 
months ahead of time, and the old boy 
hasn’t got my chart yet—the Luncewood 
was taking it when she went under, last 
Sunday. 

“Teart, the Frenchman I picked up 
from the sea hereabouts last week, and 
from whom I got most of this, will be here 
ina few minutes. He is a smart chap, and 
will give you all the details you want. I 
can’t see anything to prevent your put- 
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Presently the blind man felt himself seized and borne 


across the deck. 


ting in for the job right away and sf 
you catch the old man in a good temper 
helping yourself to a D.S.O. before the 
crowd gets in on it Providing you get 
back, of course,” 
A Nb Captain Bucknall acknowledged 
. by a slight shrug that the general un- 
certainty of life affected even such little 
holiday jaunts as the one his old friend- 
ship had led him to propose. 

“No harm in asking, anyway.” 

“Good for you Stanford. You'll let 
the Navy know you’ve come back with a 
vengeance if you pull it off.” 

“Hardly. You are overlooking what | 
said about having no great reason to be 
dissatisfied with myself as Commander 
Wiliam Foster, domiciled in Montreal.” 


“What is this?” he cried. “Put me down. 


” 


“Rot! Do you mean that you haven’t 
enough right feeling to want to pick an 
honorable name out of the gutter? Sorry, 
if I hurt; but you kicked it there yourself 
when you left in such a hurry. I know 
the woman in the case looked awkward; 
but lots of good men have pulled through 
scrapes of that kind. It’s only an occa- 
sional damned fool who rants about honor 
and won’t listen to his friends, who goes 
under. Anyhow, you’re clear of her. And 
as for that affair of the ward-room ac- 
counts, I tell you there wasn’t a single man 
who knew for a 
ment that you were anything more than 
If you hadn’t been the worst 
kind of a hectic ass you’d have stopped 
and taken your medicine. 


you who believed mo 


careless. 
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“Think of it! There’s been a Stanford 
in the service as long as there has been 
a Troubridge. You tried to break the 
record when you went to Oxford. Hap- 
pily they kicked you out, and you came 
home like a pigeon. Then, over a little 
pother that would have blown over iu 
three months. you chuck up a career and, 
as far as I can make out, take a delight 
in knocking about the world under an 
alias like a blasted mechanic. I simply 
can’t understand such low tastes. 


“Listen, Bucknall! I was a good mech- 
anic. It was the first time I had been 
good at anything. I won my right tc 
exist as William Foster.” 

oe : 

“Wait! Something died in me when I 
soiled my father’s name and . broke 
his heart. I grant it needn’t have been us 
bad as it was. I was not altogether a cad. 
The stiff-necked, reticent pride, the un- 
natural respectability of the old gentry of 
the service and the countryside, had more 
to do with his death than my folly. It was 
that that made be bitter. I’m bitter yet 
whenever I run up against a perfect 
gentlernan. I’m worse when one of them 
tries to make me crawl, as you would have 
done if you hadn’t recognized me. . .” 

“Hit, begad!” said Captain Bucknall. 
“Have it your own way. But get off that 
message and then take a look at Icart, I 
hear them getting him on deck. He is not 
very much to look at. I found him on an 
eight-foot raft, nearly dead. The ingeni- 
ous devils had fastened his wrists to one 
end, his ankles to the other, and had sawn 
the raft through the middle. When it got 
in the waves he was the hinge. Interest- 
ing bit of work, what?” 


6% UI, monsieur,” said Icart from 

the hammock in which they had 
swung his wrenched body; “some of the 
sheds about the basin can be reached by 
direct gunfire if one can get inside the 
tongue of land that covers the mouth of 
the channel. [I know it very well. It was 
from there that they loosed our rafts of 
torture, mine and the six that went be- 
fore. We lived on it day and night, that 
we might watch each other go. There is 
one there yet, perhaps.” 

“How did you come to be there?” Fos- 
ter demanded. 

“Eight of us were rescued by the Turks 
from the Bouvet. They made us work on 
their basin, because we were men of our 
hands. Afterward there was one who 
devised a plan of escape, and himself 
almost succeeded. He had one of these 
rafts, which they use to kill us with tor- 
ture; but not sawn. Him they kept to 
the last, promising that he should en‘oy 
for still a week the idea he had helped 


oo” 


them to invent. 

“A week? From when?” 

“It is to-day, in the afternoon, so that 
he will not reach the sea till dark. It is 
very sad. Yet I console myself, thinking 
that already he has done much for France, 
that one. He was sous-officier of the arti- 
ficer staff, with a medal for the sinking 
of the German cruiser Bayern. 

“For what?” cried Foster, genuinely 
astonished. 
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“It is true, my captain. Almost alone 
he survived that glorious deed, with an 
English captain, one Lord Bilfostair, who 
greatly assisted.” 

“The devil!” said Captain Bucknall. 
“Tell me more about this captain.” 

“Tell me about the man.” said Foster. 
“Did he come from Toulon? And was his 
name Adolphe Vignon?” 

“But no, my captain. His given name 
he had changed to Archimedes, a title of 
honor. Otherwise it is he.” 

Foster strode, with long, nervous strides 
and snapping fingers, to the cabin of the 
wireless operator. 

“Is that reply from the flag ship never 
coming?” 
“Not 

sir.” 

The commander spelt out the first few 
letters, standing behind the telegraphist, 
and translating from code as he read: 
“You may wa—” 

A pair of pliers fell with a crash on a 
glass tube through which a blue flame 
leant: and when the astounded operator 
looked round from his useless instru- 
nert. the officer had gone. 

“Get out of this Bucknall. I’m go‘ne.” 

“Lucky dog! I began to think you 
would not get permission.” 

“Something went wrong with the wire- 
less. I got two whole words: ‘You may.’ 
And I certainly will. Lovely weather, 
isn’t it?” 

The wind had risen. dispersing much of 
the fog. and bringing heavy snow—which 
was better. 


‘THE Churnet scrambled over the bar 
as soon as the ten-inch tide was nice- 
ly flowing. Inside. a contact mine tore 
away a large piece of,her false sheathing; 
and the noise of the terrific explosion 
brought out from Enos a questing motor 
laurch with a gun in the bow. 

As Martin Dool put it, the mine was 
really a Godsend: for the Churnet had 
lashin’s of boiler-plate to spare. and the 
launch with its Greek pilot—who came 
aboard very readily when he found him- 
self unexpectedly under the monitor’s 
guns—would help to save what was left 
of it. Foster sent the Greek ahead in his 
own boat, with a leadsman to check his 
instincts and Farrell with a pistol to 
check any possible inclination to cause 
trouble. There was also a British crew 
for the excellent little Elswick-made gun 
that the launch carried. So they felt 
their way delicately upstream. 

Just as the flow of the river began to 
assert itself against the tide. the launch 


I think it is here now, 


sighted such a raft as Captain Bucknall 
had described. broken in the middle, 
swinging at the end of a rope that 


whipned in and out of the water as it lost 
itself in the snow. And on the raft lay a 
little black-bearded Frenchman, biting 
his lips to avoid giving his tormentors the 
pleasure of hearing him scream. Farrell 
gagged the Greek and waited till the raft 
came spinning down free of the rope. 
Then he ran the launch alongside. and 
clapped a hand over the unfortunate 
man’s mouth before setting him free. 

It was in truth Archimedes, so dubbed 
by Foster what time the Touraine was 
saved. Archimedes, who, if the credit of 


sinking the German raider was not alto- 
gether his, had at least saved Foster’s 
life at the close of that memorable inci- 
dent. To Farrell, however, he was mere- 
ly a pathetically haggard little chap con- 
sumed by a passionate desire to kiss him 
Farrell felt that this was unreasonable. 
and tried hard to switch him to the idea 
of making trouble for his late gaolers, 
who appeared to be still on the spit from 
which the Frenchman had been launched. 
Farrell had desired a more reliable guide 
than the Greek for the exploration of the 
little cove behind the spit. 


RCHIMEDES rose to the occasion; 
4 but just as the launch was complet- 
ing its careful soundings, there came a 
friendly hail from the Turks on the bank. 
It was too much for Archimedes: he rose 
again and hurled defiance. There was 
rothing left to do but to clean up the 
Turks. So Farrell turned the gun on 
them and threw half a dozen men ashore 
to cut off their retreat. Archimedes went 
with the half dozen. weaponless, and with- 
ont permission. Presently he returned 
with a small dagger sticking ludicrously 
in his shoulder. 

“Pah!” he said. “What of it? He died 
horr‘blv. the pig who put that there.” 

Farrell turned the hero over to the sur 
veon of the Churnet for repairs. and ne- 
glected to include the pig in his report 
of accidents to the enemy. Farrell, though 
developing into a very efficient officer. 
had ro soul for art. 

Teart different. Archimedes lav 
ished pity on him while the surgeon 
jabbed in a few stitches. 

If he had rot had someone to pity, he 
world prebably have fainted, being very 
weak. 

“But courage, mon pauvre,” he urged: 
“Alreody you are terribly avenged.” 


was 


“Non brave! You will get another 
medal.” 

“It is possible. We killed all ten of 
them ” 


“The more so,” continued Icart, who 
also loved a dramatic situation. “since I 
believe that it is your Lord Bilfostair 
who commands this ship.” 

“Sacred name of a pipe!”—Archimedes 
had almost torn out the stitch that was 
being tied—“It is impossible.” 

“Nevertheless it is true. But they do 
not call him a lord.” 

“Natu said Archimedes. 
is the English phlegm.” 


RCHIMEDES did not get his meda! 
But over the mantel of the little cot 
tage near Toulon, which Madame Vignor 
bought with the money of an Englishman 
who really was a lord and an Irishman 
who had once been a rebel, there is a 
watch, with one bright jewel shining from 
its winking gold, which is more than many 
medals. It is a watch which stopped in the 
sea the night the Bayern sank; and which 
is there because Adolphe Vignon saved 
once again the life of his English captain, 
who was not a lord. and who only became 
a captain when he had not further use for 
watches. 

On the day after the snowstorm, the 
admiral commanding in the Easter 
Mediterranean was inclined to be waspish 

Continued on page 79 


rally ” 


“That 














Evolving the Ideal Automobile 


N automobile enthusiast, 

with a bump of origin- 

ality in his cerebral com- 
position, undertook recently to 
collect from odd corners a number of 
photographs, which he had framed and 
hung up in his den. They depicted 
the evolution of the motor car. For 
each year from 1896 to 1916 a pic- 
ture, characteristic of the most up-to-date 
ear of that year, was included in the 
series and the twenty-one representative 
automobiles, thus brought pictorially to- 
gether, formed a progressive collection, 
alike curious and suggestive. 

Going back a few years, what extra- 
ordinary productions of the automobile 
manufacturer’s art were being offered to 
the public! Strange, uncouth contrap- 
tions they appear to the world of 1916, and 
yet in their day and generation, these 
self-same cars were regarded as the acme 
of perfection and elegance. The adver- 
tising literature of each successive year 
lauded its models as the culmination, the 
final word, in automobile construction. 

The enthusiast’s automobile portrait 
gallery. if such it might be called, showing 
as it did so clearly the ancestry of the 
modern pleasure car, not unnaturally 
suggested the question: Towards what 
ultimate goal of perfection is the auto- 
mobile progressing? Here was a steady 
and pronounced development. one year’s 
ear differing appreciably from the pre- 
ceding year’s car and so on, year by year, 
until the resemblance became faint and 
uncertain. Here, moreover, was a priori 
evidence that for some time to come at 
any rate the world might expect to see a 
continuance of changes in design from 
season to season. When might it be said 
that the evolution was complete? 


AS the car of 1916 is far superior in 
- every respect to the car of 1906, it 
must be obvious that we are in this year 
of grace much nearer that ultimate stage 
of perfection in motor car construction, 
heyond which it will be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to proceed. Naturally, the nearer 
that degree of perfection is approached, 
the less noticeable will be those annual 
changes in design and equipment which 
have been features of every season since 
automobiles were first placed on the mar- 
ket. Between the average cars of 1912 
and those of 1913, for example, there was 
a far more pronounced differentiation 
than between the average cars of 1915 and 
1916 and, as the world wags on, such dif- 
ferences as are developed from year to 
year will become more and more infini- 
tesimal. 

An analogy might not inaptly be taken 
from the realm sartorial. In bygone 
years the garb of the human being of the 
male sex was far richer in color and more 
varied in design than it is to-day. Grad- 
ually. however, tastes became plainer and 
dress more practical. Changes of style 
grew less and less numerous. To-dav, 
broadly speaking, men dress pretty much 
to a fixed standard. Collars, shirts and 
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that day is near, if it has not 


W. A. ‘3 R A | g K to all practical purposes ar- 


boots are all made in uniform sizes, 
clothes cut to a pattern and, while some 
would contend that masculine garb has 
not yet reached that perfection of com- 
fort, economy and serviceability, which it 
might possibly possess, yet the average 
male is pretty well satisfied with the 
common-sense character of his dress. 

It is evidently going to be pretty much 
the same way with the automobile. Ask 
any manufacturer of motor cars, what 
the most pronounced characteristic of 
present-day production is, and he will say 
—standardization. When automobile 
manufacturing was in its infancy, cars 
were the luxury of the few and, for some 
years, only men of tolerably substantial 
means could afford to buy them. To tickle 
the fancy of these people, designers 
thought nothing of making wide varia- 
tions in models from season to season. 
As the cheaper makes of cars, however, 
were evolved, and people of lesser means 
became buyers, the economic necessity of 
standardizing parts so that large num- 
bers of machines could be turned out at a 
minimum of cost became apparent. 


HE great objective of the automobile 

designer of to-day is to produce a 
standard type of car, pleasing in appear- 
ance, comfortable in equipment and with 
materials and engineering design which 
will ensure the purchaser long-time ser- 
vice at the least possible expense. Prac- 
ticability and serviceability are the de- 
siderata, because the manufacturer ap- 
preciates the fact that he must make his 
car for the average man if he would 
achieve success. And just as the average 
man, when he buys a suit of clothes, a 
shirt or a pair of boots, prefers to take 
an article that is standardized by usage 
and good sense and is strong and durable, 
so, when he comes to buy an automobile, 
he will set about making the purchase in 
much the same way. 

Up to the present time, with evolution 
still a decided factor in automobile manu- 
facturing. the experimental side of con- 
struction has necessarily received .reat 
emphasis. There are to-day throughout 
the United States and Canada thousands 
of keen. skilful engineers and artisans, 
who are doing nothing but strive to im- 
prove on existing models. The larger 
factories. at any rate. are equipped with 
engineering denartments and testing lab- 
oratories established at great cost and 
devoted exclusively to working out new 
ideas, which are not to be equalled in com- 
pleteness short of certain governmental 
offices. 

The maintenance of the experimental, 
or as it might be termed. the evolutionary, 
end of the automobile business has hither- 
to been costly and of necessity that cost 
has been assessed on the buying public. 
When at leneth the world is presented 
with its perfect car—and some believe 


rived—experimental ‘costs will 

be swept aside, and all that will 
remain will be those testing charges 
which will continue to be needful for the 
sake of efficiency. 


UST what influences are being brought 

to bear on automobile evolution at the 
present time it is a little difficult to define. 
With the popularizing of the pleasure car, 
the demand of the buyer-—what the pub- 
lic wants, in other words, in style, finish 
and equipment—is becoming an _ ever 
more-powerful factor. Through the an- 
tennae of their far-flung sales organiza- 
tions, manufacturers are able to keep a 
pretty close tab on popular requirements. 
The average automobile buyer is a keen 
critic. He discusses his own and his 
neighbor’s car with perfect intimacy and 
freedom, draws attention to defects, often 
suggests improvements, and so helps in- 
directly to promote the process of devel- 
opment towards the ideal. 

The buying public’s demands are pretty 
well confined to three features—cost, ef- 
ficiency and attractiveness—and these 
three may be said to cover quite thorough- 
ly the whole subject of automobile produc- 
tion. Reciprocally, the manufacturer 
realizing that the public wants good looks, 
comfort and economical efficiency, has 
been directing all the efforts of his ex- 
perimental forces towards compassing 
these ends. Back of the whole process of 
evolution there lies this powerful deter- 
mining factor —poular demand. It is 
a mistaken idea to suppose that changes 
in automobile design are being made 
simply at the whim or caprice of the 
manufacturer. He works on the assump- 
tion that the public only buys what the 
public wants. 

So far as the item of cost is concerned, 
this is probably the most powerful of all 
influences that have been contributing to 
the evolution of the automobile. Cost has 
many ramifications. It evolves alike the 
purchase price of a car and its mainten- 
ance, Eventually there will be a nice 
balance between the two. The original 
cost will cover the inclusion of such ex- 
cellent material and equipment as will en- 
able the owner to run his car satisfactor- 
ily at a minimum of expense. Quality will 
not be sacrificed for cheapness, nor will 
cheapness be gained at the expense of 
reliability. 

Standardization has been one phase of 
cost reduction and it is becoming a still 
more powerful one. How much more eco 
nomically a car can be put together when 
all its parts are uniform is obvious, and 
how much cheaper it becomes for the 
owner when he has to replace parts is also 
clear. A few years ago a mechanic, called 
on to repair a car, had to provide himself 
with four or five different taps, all of the 
same size but containing different threads, 
in order to be able to handle the various 
bolts. To-day one tap does it all. That 
little reform is one phase of standardiza- 








tion, and it is extending by degrees to al! 
the working parts of the car, to the tires 
and the accessories. It is bringing down 
the cost of the automobile appreciably, 
not alone by reducing the expense of 
manufacturing the individual car, but b 
allowing economies in 


Sem 


experimentins 


testing, etc., which can be cut down to a 
minimum, 


re 


ROM the standpoint of the buyer, the 

problem of tires is of prime import- 
ance. Tires bear the brunt of the wear 
and tear on the car and, being costly ir 
the first place and susceptible to sudder 
destruction, it is of immediate interest to 
the automobile-owning public that the 
greatest possible use should be had from 
them. While seemingly a problem for the 
tire manufacturer to solve, the automobile 
manufacturer has also been deeply con- 
‘erned in the matter. If he could evulve 
a car that would be easier on its tires, so 
much the better would it be appreciated 
by the buying public. In attempting to do 
this, he has tacitly acknowledged the in- 
creasing influence of popular demand or 
automobile construction. 

Tire-protective reasons have therefore 
been partially, at any rate, accountable 
for the decided reduction in the weight of 
the average-priced car of recent years 
Take, for instance, the car body which 
has been by its nature susceptible to the 
greatest economy in this direction. A 
short five years ago bodies weighed about 
1,400 pounds. They were built of wood 
and on top of the wood was piled coat 
after coat of paint. To-day the wooder 
body is antiquated. Even the metal body 
riveted together, is disappearing and ir 
stead there is being produced the electric- 
ally welded thin sheet steel body, very 
light but very strong, and weighing with- 
out upholstery, only some 200 pounds. The 
manufacture of the body, virtually in one 
piece, admits of its being enamelled, and 
the added weight of the thirty-two coats 
of paint has been effectively diminished. 

Another item: the electrical starting 
device, which was a great innovation 
when first introduced, added several hun- 
dred pounds to the weight of the car. To 
bring this weight down to more reason- 
able proportions and at the same time to 
maintain or increase the efficiency of the 
appliance has been a goal of effort on the 
part of electrical engineers. That they 
are succeeding is apparent, for from a 
weight of between three and four hun- 
dred pounds two years ago, the average 
starting apparatus has been cut down to 
only about seventy-five pounds to-day. 

Not alone because of the saving in the 
wear and tear on tires has weight been 
reduced. The cost of gasoline has also 
had its influence on this particular devel- 
opment. Consumption of gasoline is an 
unavoidable item in car operation. By 
lightening the car, this consumption can 
be materially lessened. So here again 
engineering skill has been at work, reduc- 
ing dead weight, lessening wind resistance 
and gradually bringing the car to that 
point of final adjustment when it can be 
as economically operated as it 1s pos- 
sible successfully to make it. 
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(°}OGEL) allied with the item oi cost 
4 is that of efficiency. The public is 
calling for a reasonably cheap car. At 


the same time it wants a reliable car. 





Here is a second powerful! inf 
work on the evolution of the automobile. 
Standardization of parts is doing a good 
deal for the cause of efficiency. So, too, 
ts which are 
i . ? 7 + + + Fs 1? 
being introduced into the motor itself, all 


with a view to increasing efficiency. Be- 


are the various improveme 


tween his desire to produce a cheap car 
and his anxiety to make a perfect-running 
‘ar, the manufacturer assuredly has to 
secure a nice adjustment of interests. 
The third great influence on motor car 
evolution is attractiveness, in which are 
included all those features which make a 
nd comfort 
ible. With many buyers these are im- 
portant consi manufac- 
turers undoubtedly pay great attention to 


‘ar good-looking, convenient 
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them. They are confined almost entirely 
to the car body, since the body to a very 
large extent is the determining factor in 
appearance and utility. 

From the general viewpoint, the auto- 
mobile has just about reached the acme 
of refinement. Compare the lines of the 
1916 car with those of its ancestors and 
it is difficult to conceive what more attrac- 
tive-looking vehicle could be produced 
Grace has succeeded clumsiness, sym- 
metry of outline has developed from crude 
unevenness, and certainly convenience has 
reached a remarkable degree of perfec- 
tion. Doubtless from season to season one 
may expect to see variations in design 
just as fashions in dress alter from year 
to year, but the basic standard has been 
set. So long as the general public is pro- 
vided with a nice-looking, smooth-running 
serviceable car, there are not likely to be 
very many demands for alterations in de- 
sign. Such changes as are evolved in the 
future will be at the instance of auto- 
mobile users and will be of a practical 
rather than of a capricious nature. 


ONSIDER the changes and improve- 
ments which have been introduced 
into the car of 1916 and contrast them 
with the changes and improvements of 
other years. It must be admitted that 
nothing of a really radical nature marks 
the development of the automobile be- 
tween last year and this. Progress has 
certainly been made, but it has not been 
of such a character as to render the 1915 
car obsolete beside its younger brother. 
One feature that is receiving a good 
deal of attention and is giving rise to 
considerable alteration is the more gen- 
eral use of multi-cylinder motors,—the 
double-four and double-six types. The 
relative values of fours, sixes, eights and 
twelve are debatable. There can be no 
doubt that the multi-cylinder types as 
introduced into che 1916 car have advan- 
tages. They conduce to smoother run- 
ning; give a more even application of 
power with a ready acceleration; and 
provide a power plant that is practically 
vibrationless and that can be held dow: 
to so low a speed on occasion as to make 
the shifting of gears unnecessary. 
On the other hand, from the standpoint 
of cost and maintenance, it is doubtful 
whether there is sufficient advantage in 


the use of eight and twelve-cylinder 
motors, to give them the preference over 
the lower-cylinder types for popular use 
They are being made, it is true, in smal 
forms suited for cheaper cars, but ever 


so, repair costs must necessarily increase 
in proportion to the number of cylinders 
and some manufacturers at any rate, by 


sticking to the four-cylinder type, are 
acknowledging that, all things considered 
that type is best adapted to popular re 


quirements 


be some makes of cars the use of alum 


inum in motor parts has been consid 
erably extended, thereby increasing the 
ightness of the engine. This, howeve1 


s not to be regarded as any very radical 
hange, since aluminum has already beer 
ized to a certain extent in earlier 
models. For the average car, the price 
meta! makes its use practically pro 
hibitive. 

So far 
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the ca body is concerned 
there is again no very marked change. On 
the whole, the 1916 body is perhaps some 
what roomier than its predecessors and 
additional conveniences have been intro 
duced. The cow] idea has been carried out 
between the backs of the front seats and 
the tonneau, admitting of the insertior 
of locker room for lunch baskets and the 
like. Space has been concealed in the 
back of the tonneau for the storage of 
spare tires, and in runabouts the seats 
are made to accommodate three people 
comfortably. 


( THER features of this year’s car 
which differentiate it from its pre 
decessors may be enumerated as follows 
With the universal use of electric start- 
ing and lighting systems has come a 
marked diminution in the installation of 
high tension magneto ignition. 

In connection with power transmission, 
the spiral bevel gear is being employed in 
many more rear axles than in past sea 
sons, and bids fair to become the standard 

There is a general tendency to use the 
dry-plate clutches of the multiple disc 
and three-plate forms, though the cone 
clutch remains popular because of its sim 
plicity and ease of operation. 

A great increase is noted in the use of 
the silent chain for camshaft operatior 
and also for driving auxiliary electrica! 
apparatus, 

The vacuum type of gasoline feed has 
become much more common with the re 
sult that the pressure feed from a rear 
supply tank shows an appreciable de 
crease from the practice of former years 

Reading over the foregoing and also 
noting other changes which are being 
made in present-day cars, the truth of the 
assertion that development has _ beer 
rather in the direction of refinement than 
of substitution, is brought home to the in 
vestigator. The world is getting bit by 
bit nearer to that standard of excellence 
in automobile construction to which ref 
erence has already been made, and in the 
1916 car the public is being furnished 
with a machine, refined in appearance. 
serviceable in build, reliable in operation 
and as near the economic mean of cost 
and upkeep as it is at present practicable 
to approach. 
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THE STORY UP TO THE 
PRESENT 

Allan Baird, who has been run 
ning a preliminary survey line for 
a new railroad to Hudson’s Bay, 
meets Hertha MacLure, a striking 
ly attractive but very mysterious 
girl. He learns from his chief as- 
sistant, Hughey Munro, that the 
girl runs a trading post which was 
formerly managed by her father, 
and that she is known all through 
the north country as “The Frost 
Girl,” on account of her coldness 
to all the men who visit the post. 
Baird completes his survey and re- 
turns to headquarters at Toronto, 
where he receives peremptory orders 
to start at once on a complete sur- 
vey line from his chief, McGregor, 
a big railway magnate, who warns 
Baird that an opposition syndicate 
will attempt to prevent him from 
completing his survey, as they have, 
by wire-pulling at Ottawa, had a 
limit fixed on the time for filing the 
plans. Baird must complete his 
work and file his plans at Ottawa 
by April 1. Baird at once returns to 
the north. Four days out from Sa- 
bawe, his base of supplies, nine of 
his dogs are poisoned over night. 
Baird goes to the post of the Frost 
Girl to secure supplies. She refuses 
absolutely to sell him anything. 
Baird then hurries back to get sup- 
plies up from Sabawe, and, after a 
long delay, gets back to camp to find 
that his hungry men have gone to 
secure supplies by force from the 
Frost Girl. He protects the Post 
from his men and sends them back 
to camp. By this time Baird re- 
alizes that he is in love with the 
girl. He starts out himself to dis- 
cover who poisoned the dogs and at 
a camping place where the teams 
have been accustomed to stop he 
finds a man hiding pieces of frozen 
meat in the snow around the camp 
where the dogs would find it the 
next time they stopped there. He 
endeavors to overpower the stran- 
ger and a fierce struggle ensues, 
from which Baird issues victor, his 
opponent sustaining a broken arm, 
The poisoner gets away, however. 
In striking across the ice, Baird 
breaks through and is nearly 
drowned. Fighting his way back 
to camp in freezing condition, he 
nearly succumbs but is found and 
rescued by the Frost Girl. He is 
nursed back to life by Hertha and 
during the days that ensue before 
he is able to start out again he tells 
her of the outside world, and their 
intimacy ripens into a deep friend- 
ship. Before leaving, however, he 
is shocked to find that her Indian 
helper has a broken arm. 
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CHAPTER XIV—-Continucd 


LLAN felt a little choking sensa- 
tion in his throat as he looked at 
the on-rushing dog train. 

“With such a crew I could survey a line 
straight through to the north pole,” he 
whispered to himself. “The National will 
have to send an army to stop us now.” 

“There’s more than a ton of grub forty 
miles ahead of the camp now,” said 
Hughey, when Allan had shaken hands 
with him. 

“You certainly did well in that storm.” 

“Wait until February, lad. Then you'll 
know what a real blizzard is like.” 

“How about the dog team men?” asked 
Allan when he had drawn the woodsmar 
to one side. “Can you trust them with a 
trip?” 

“Sure, I would.”’ 

“All right. Start them back to Sabawe 
to-morrow to bring up the next relay of 
grub. We'll need two teams here to move 
camp.” 

“What did you find out below?” asked 
Hughey, after supper. 

“Nothing,” replied Allan, shortly. 

“Couldn’t get track of anything in that 
storm.” 

“I got one track, Hughey, and the fel 
low’ll remember it for some time. I 
broke his arm, but he got away. Some- 
one was with him and earried him off 
with a dog team.” 

“Who was it?” was the eager question 

“That’s where I missed out. I don’t 
know. I found him scattering poison in 
the camp where you ‘eft the last night up. 
I waited until he was through and then 
closed in on him. The hammerlock put 
him out of business. But, while I was 
back getting something to tie him up 
with, another fellow sneaked in with a 
toboggan and took him away.” 

“Couldn’t you trace them?” 

“The storm had already begun, and it 
was after dark. There was no use.” 

“What are you figuring on keeping me 
with the crew for?” 

“It’s just a hunch, Hughey. You need- 
n’t make the trip out if the men are safe, 
and you may be needed around here.” 


HE next morning the dog teams left 
for Sabawe after careful warnings 
for the drivers as to the poisoner’s latest 
methods. The same day camp was moved 
on up the line. Though the days were 
now the shortest of the year, and the 
working hours were distressingly few, 
the line was carried on swiftly each day. 
Allan again worked at the head of it, in- 
spiring his men with an example of 
cheerfulness and high tension endeavor. 
The cook had let leak the prospects of a 
Christmas dinner, and the men were more 
firmly behind their leader than ever. 
The evening of the third day a weary, 
limping figure entered the circle of light 
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from the big campfire around which the 
crew was eating supper and dropped to a 
seat. Hughey looked up in amazement, 
and then demanded angrily: 

“What you leave that cache for, Jim 
mie?” 

“There wasn’t any cache to 
came the sullen answer. 

“What do you mean?” broke in Allan. 

“The cache was burned last night 
Everything, except my snow-shoes—and 
I haven’t had anything to eat since.” 

“How did that come?” demanded 
Hughey ominously. 

“You needn’t look at me that way,” re 
torted the new comer, whom Allan recog 
nized as one of his best axemen. “I was 
trying to do the square thing. Yesterday 
afterncon an Indian came along and said 
there was a herd of caribou less than a 
mile away. He offered to take me to it 
for a sack of flour. You said for me to 
keep an eye open for fresh meat, and ] 
thought it would be all right to go. I! 
followed him for a mile and then he said 
he’d take a circle and drive them to me 
I waited two hours and then it began to 
get dark, so I back-tracked to the cache.” 

“Well?” demanded Allan, when the 
cache guardian stopped to attack the mea! 
the cock had brought to him. 

“That’s all. When I got back there 
wasn’t anything left but ashes.” 

“Here’s where we etarve,” grumbled 
an axeman behind Allan. 


leave,” 


HE engineer wheeled and shook his 
fist in the man’s face. 

“Drop that kind of talk, Harris!” he 
commanded. “We've got enough grub 
here, and the teams will be back soon 
with more.” 

Allan looked about the circle of firelit 
faces, but every man was eating silently 
Then he turned to Hughey, but the woods 
man was gone. In a moment he came 
from one of the tents, his robe, rifle and 
snowshoes in his hands. 

“Fix me up some grub, cook,” he whis 
pered. “Enough for four or five days.’ 

“Where are you going?” asked Allan 

“I'm going to get the fellow who burned 
that cache if I have to track him until 
snow goes,”’ was the quiet answer. “What 
did he look like, Jimmie?” 

The cache guardian described the In 
dian who had decoyed him to the myth- 
ical caribou herd; and Hughey was off. 

“Bring him back here and we'll fix 
him,” called one of the men. 

“Yes, bring him back,” came a chorus 
of angry voices. 

Hughey did not answer, but started on 
a long, smooth, tireless lope along the well- 
packed trail toward the cache. The wind 
blew hard out of the north, hard and cold, 
but he welcomed it, for he knew that it 
meant clearer weather. He had sensed a 
snowstorm the day before and now knew 
it was postponed. The Indian who had 
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burned the cache had probably figured on 
it to hide his tracks, but now they would 
be plain as print. 

Hughey reached the burned cache be- 
fore daylight and, with the first light, 
was searching for the trail he must fol- 
low. His skill and experience made this 
possible in fifteen minutes. And immed- 
iately the chase was on. 

All day he pressed forward in the 
tracks he had found. They made a big 
circle to the east and then turned south, 
running parallel to the trail from camp. 

“He’s headed straight for the Frost 
Girl’s,” decided Hughey in the middle of 
the afternoon. “Well, I can travel as 
far as he can. Give an Indian white 
man’s grub, and he can out-travel us. But 
he can’t do it on boiled rabbit, even with 
the hair on.” 

Hughey was wrong in one thing, how- 
ever. The Indian was not headed for the 
Frost Girl’s. Just after dark he saw the 
tell-tale whirling sparks about the peak 
of a wigwam, and, a few minutes later, 
with a bunch of howling, hungry dogs at 
his heels. he was lifting the flap. 

“B’iou’,” he said as he entered and sat 
down beside the fire. 

“B’iou’,” replied the Indian, who seemed 
not to have taken his eyes from the blaze. 
Hughey took advantage of this and looked 
him over. He was the man Jimmie had 
described. 

And the next night at supper time he 
led the Indian into the survey camp. 


NSTANTLY the place was in an up- 

roar. Men dropped their plates and 
cups and sprang to Hughey’s side. One 
man reached out and grasped the _In- 
dian’s arm, jerking him to the centre of 
the group. 

“Stand back, you fellows!” cried Allan, 
jumping into the midst of them and shov- 
ing men right and left. “Stand back! 
You don’t even know if he is the man.” 

“He’s the one, alright!” shouted Jim- 
mie, the cache guardian, 


He leaped in front of the prisoner and, 
before Hughey or Allan could interfere, 
had stretched him on the snow with one 
right-hand swing. Instantly Allan was 
astride the fallen Indian fighting the men 
back. 


“Get out. damn you!” he cried as a 
place cleared. “I'll kill the next man who 
lays a hand on him.” 


There was no new movement upon the 
part of the crew, and Allan turned upon 
them savagely. 

“What sort of a bunch are you?” he de- 
manded. “This poor devil isn’t to blame. 
It’s a lot of men down in Montreal who 
are sipping their Scotch in their club right 
this moment, toasting their feet before a 
wood fire and listening to the bishop ex- 
plain why he wants some money for his 
pet Indian mission up at Lake St. John. 
And they’ll pity the poor Indians and give 
it to him. 

“They’re the men we want, not this 
poor, starved devil who pulled a dirty 
trick for a couple of sacks of flour. And 
we can't get them if you kill him. Now 
go back and sit down, and I'll tell you 
what I’ll do.” 
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Silently the men returned to their half- 
eaten suppers about the big campfire. 
When they were all seated, and the In- 
dian, dazed from the blow, had been 
helped to a log and given a cup of tea, 
Allan addressed the crew. 

“I’m going to keep this fellow a pris- 
oner until the next time the teams go to 
Sabawe,” he said. “Then I’m going to 
send him out and have him turned over 
to the proper authorities. I know how 
you fellows feel. You think he tried to 
starve you to death by burning that 
cache. It was as dastardly a trick as a 
man could pull off, but, because we’re 
fighting a bunch of crooks, is no reason 
we should not play square. 

“Now, I’m going to promise that this 
man gets punished, but punished legally. 
You'll be squared and, by keeping him, he 
may tell who hired him. And then we'll 
get those fellows in Montreal, Isn’t that 
better?” 

“Lead us to the big fellows!” shouted a 
rodman; and in the laugh that followed 
Allan knew that he had won. 

The chief himself stood guard over the 
prisoner the first night. There were no 
handcuffs, and it would have been cruel 
to bind his hands and feet in such 
weather. So. day and night, a guard was 
maintained over him, and the silent figure 
beside the campfire ceased to be of in- 
terest to the crew. 


ATE in the afternoon of the second 

day after Hughey’s return with the 
Indian, Allan returned to camp for some 
work in his tent. The light was iust be- 
ginning to fade when he heard the jingle 
of dog bells. Believing it to be the teams 
coming from Sabawe. he rushed out. 

But there were no dogs in the surveying 
outfit such as those that dashed into the 
camp-site and stopped at command of the 
fur-clad driver in the carriole. 

“Down!” came the sharp order in a 
voice that drew Allan quickly, eagerly to- 
ward it. 

But he had only gone half the distance 
when the driver, unaided, threw back the 
bearskin robe and sprang out. 

“Hertha!” cried Allan. again running 
forward. “I didn’t expect to have you for 
a guest, and on Christmas eve, too.” 

“I didn’t come as a guest,” the girl 
answered. 

Allan halted before her at the tone. It 
was that which she had used when she re- 
fused to sell him food for his men. He 
looked searchingly at her face and saw 
the grim mouth, the hard eyes, the deter- 
mined chin. But he saw something that 
had been lacking before. Despite the 
grimness of her expression, the defiance 
in her bearing, there was a vague sug- 
gestion that all was assumed, that her 
evident hostility was no longer real. 

“T have come for that Indian you are 
holding prisoner, if you haven’t killed 
him,” she said. 

“Indian!” exclaimed Allan, 
you come for him?” 

“You are holding him unjustly. He is 
not the guilty one.” 

“But Hughey tracked him from the 
cache he had burned to his wigwam. And 


“Why did 


the guard identified him as the man who 
had decoyed him away.” 

“But he is not the guilty one,” repeated 
Hertha firmly. “You have made a mis- 
take. His squaw came last night and told 
me what you had done, and I came at 
once. You must let him go free.” 

“I am sorry,” Allan. replied doggedly. 
“but he is the man according to all the 
evidence, and he will be turned over to 
the proper authorities for punishment.” 

“Send him to prison!” cried Hertha 
“You must not! You can’t do that! Think 
of what it would mean to him to be shut 
up. He’s never even known what it means 
to live in a house.” 

“I’m sorry,” Allan repeated, “but he 
must be punished. This sort of thing has 
got to stop.” 

“Then,” and Hertha took a quick step 
toward him and looked up defiantly in his 
face, “if it’s someone you want to punish, 
punish the guilty one, not him. Punish 
” 


me! 
“Hertha!” cried Allan. 
know what you are saying!” 
“TI do know. I am responsible for that 
man’s burning the cache.” 
“Do you mean you hired him to do it?” 
“Not exactly, but it amounts to the same 


“You don’t 


thing. I am guilty.” And then she added 
fiercely: “If it is a crime.” 

“And the others?” questioned Allan 
dully. “The poisoning, the forged note?” 


’ 


“Yes! Yes! I am responsible.’ 

“And the man I fought? Did you take 
him away?” 

“T saw you,” she said, and the anger 
had vanished. The eyes became a warm 
blue, and there was admiration in them 
as she went on: “No one ever whipped 
Me-mi-ie-is before. I would not have be- 
lieved it if I had not seen you.” 

But Allan did not seem to hear, to no 
tice the change. For a moment he stared 
unseeingly at the fire. Then he turned 
toward her suddenly and demanded fierce 
ly: 

“Why did you do it? Why did you take 
their filthy money? I can’t—I can’t be- 
lieve it, Hertha!” 
“Whose money?” demanded the gir] 
“You’ve spoken of money before—of the 
National people. I never heard of them. 
I haven’t taken anyone’s money. Did you 
thirk I would do such a thing for pay?” 

“Then why?” asked the amazed en- 
gineer. 


ERTHA turned quickly, but not too 

quickly to hide the tears that had 
sprung suddenly to her eyes. Then, sob- 
bing, her shoulders shaking, her face cov- 
ered with her hands, she sank to a log 
beside the fire. 

Allan, his mind still unable to grasp 
what she said. looked helplessly about the 
camp-site. His impulse was to take her 
in his arms; but he did not dare. There 
was something he did not understand, 
something he could not comprehend. — 

As he stood there he felt a tug at his 
sleeve and turned to face the prisoner. 
The man spoke quickly, impulsively, in 
Oiibway. Allan could not understand a 
word of it. 

“What does he say?” he asked Hertha, 
feeling that the Indian might explain. 





“Up,” cried Denny Slavin, raising his cup be- 
fore him. “To the guest of honor fellows!” 
And with a cheer the toast was downed. 








But Hertha only shook her head while 
the Indian turned his back in disgust and 
went to the other side of the fire. 


CHAPTER XV 
The Railroad 


S Allan stood looking first at the In- 
4 dian, then at the girl, he heard the 
shout of the returning crew. It was 
Christmas eve, a holiday ahead of them, 
a big feast and a day of release from the 
snow and the cold and the ceaseless en- 
deavor. In a minute they would come 
tumbling into camp, rough, boisterous, 
profane. 

“Come, Hertha,” whispered the en- 
gineer, laying a hand on her shoulder. 
“Come to the tent for a little while. The 
crew is here.” 

She looked up startled, a little afraid, 
and sprang to her feet. 

“There is no danger,” Allan assured 
her. “Only they must not find you like 
this. Come.” 

He led her to his tent, where a little 
folding stove was aglow and a couple of 
eandles were lighted. 

Her tears were gone when she faced 
him in the dim yellow light, and he drew 
in his breath quickly at the picture she 
presented. She wore trousers of moleskin, 
but to her knees fell the loose folds of a 
wonderful, skirt-like, hooded coat of lynx 
skins, the gray, tawny coloring striped 
with thin lines of black and the fur seem- 
ing to absorb and then to give out more 
softly still the mellow glow of the candles. 

That part of the costume was striking 
enough in itself, but Allan saw it only 
vaguely. For the hood was of the won- 
derfu] black fox, the long bushy tail being 
used to encircle the face. And out of this 
black, lustrous, silver-glinted frame 
looked the face of the girl. The golden 
hair thrust itself forward and, mingling 
with the coal-like fur, seemed to give it 
the sparkling semblance of life. 

But, most wonderful of all, Hertha 
was wholly unconscious of the effect she 
produced, of the striking beauty of her- 
self and her costume, of the compelling 
result of the two together. As simply and 
unaffectedly as a child she stood there; 
and, as naturally, she pushed back the 
hood to expose the extravagant golden 
billows and let them tumble down and 
glisten against the fur. 

Allan forgot all else as he looked. for- 
got what this glorious creature had just 
told him, forgot what her confession 
meant to him and to his ambitions and 
desires. His eyes showed something of 
this, and Hertha, not quite understanding, 
still obsessed with the object of her long, 
hard journey through the forest, looked 
back defiantly. 

“Well,” she demanded, ‘now that you 
know, what are you going to do with me?” 

“Do, Hertha, DO?” 


H E took a quick, eager step forward, 
and then the meaning of her ques- 
tion struck him and he turned and drop- 
ped dejectedly to a seat beside the folding 
camp table. When he looked up, miser- 
able, wretched, despondent, her expres- 
sion had not changed. 
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“I’m not going to do anything, Hertha,” 
he said gently. 

He placed a chair for her beside the 
stove and led her to it. 

“But I wish,” he added, “that you 
would tell me why you did this, why you 
have fought me so. You say it isn’t the 
National people. You surely do not hate 
me enough to do such a thing. Why is 
ce 

“It was because I hated what you are 
doing,” she answered quickly, defiantly. 

“What I am doing? This survey?” 

“What your survey means. It is the 
railroad, and what it will bring, that I 
hate. I would have done anything to pre- 
vent its coming.” 

“T never heard of such a thing!” ex- 
claimed Allan. “I thought railroads Were 
always welcomed. always sought. A rail- 
road means life to a country.” 

“And death,” added Hertha quickly. 
“It means death here, the death of a peo- 
ple.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Who have you seen since you came in- 
to this country? White people who wanted 
a railroad? You have seen only Indians, 
scattered families of hard-working peo- 
ple.. Do they want a railroad? It is the 
last thing they do want. It can do them no 
good. It will do them an _ everlasting 
harm. It will kill them, kill their spirit, 
rob them of what is rightly theirs, turn 
them from men to beasts. It can’t be.” 

“But, Hertha, you would not stop pro- 
gress, stop the work of your own people, 
for a few savages?” 

“Savages!” cried the girl, leaning for- 
ward fiercely. ““‘What is a savage? Is the 
man who is honest, industrious, support- 
ing his family, tender with his children, a 
savage just because he lives in a house 
of birchbark and has a dark skin? Or is 
it the man who corrupts and steals from 
this dark-skinned man. who robs him of 
the dearest things he has, and gives him 
nothing in return? The white man who 
comes into the wilderness to loot it and 
its people, who takes and never gives, who 
destroys and never builds up. he is the 
savage. 

“You think the Indian is barbarous. 
You don’t know the Indian. Perhaps you 
have seen only those who have lived where 
the barbarity of the white man has de 
graded him. I know him. and I would 
rather have him for a friend. for a neigh- 
bor, than the white men I have known. 
And it is because here in this district, 
where the evil influence of the white man 
has never come, where the Indian lives 
as he has alwavs lived, as he likes to live, 
as he only can live, that my work, and the 
work of my father’s life. are threatened 
with ruin-—that IT have fought you and 
your railroad.” 


HE girl, her eyes shining with the 

zeal of her cause, her hands gripping 
the edge of the table before her, stopped 
and. still defiant, looked at the engineer. 
And Allan, at the reference to her father, 
knew and understood. He saw the effects 
of her father’s teachings. of his well- 
meaning but narrow and almost fanatical 
ideas. He saw the traits that had des- 
cended to the daughter, the loyalty and 
the obstinacy, the insincerity and the in- 


tractability, the keenness of the mind and 
the influences that had cramped it. 

Hertha began to speak again, and as 
he listened he felt a growing admiration 
for this girl who, alone, defied the forces 
of civilization itself; who, single-handed, 
was willing to fight for what she believed 
to be right. Pity mingled with his respect, 
pity that her ability should be wasted, her 
ambitions futile. And suddenly he realized 
that he had a triple mission, that this 
winter’s work had been trebled. Not only 
must he put the survey through on time 
to save his own respect, not only must he 
win the love of this strange girl to save 
his own happiness, but he must now con 
vince her of the error of her conception 
of life and of the world to save her from 
the bitterness of failure. 

It seemed hopeless, on the face of it 
The girl worshipped her father’s memory 
believed implicitly all that he had taught 
her, had the same strength of character 
the same adamantine allegiance to pur- 
pose. But the very difficulty of the task 
nerved Allan to the attempt. He must 
do it, he knew. Too much depended on it 
to lose. 

And so he listened while Hertha told 
of her father’s work at his first post 
How the railroad had ruined everything. 
had brought only misery to the people he 
loved, had at last driven him, broken and 
bitter but uncompromising, to the new 
field where he had again built up and left 
the fulfilment of his ideals as a heritage 
for his daughter. 

The soul of the girl was in her words 
She marshalled facts quickly, stunningly 
overwhelmingly. She defended brilli 
antly, argued convincingly, pleaded elo 
quently. The passionate enthusiasm for 
her cause shone in her eyes. The deter 
mination of her spirit was displayed ir 
every gesture. But. when she stopped, 
breathless, tense, chatlenging. Allan only 
felt a sudden exaltation, a sudden certain 
ty that he could convince her of her error. 
that he could save her. 


“Listen, Hertha,” he began quickly 
“All that you have said is true. No one 


could understand the Indian and his 
problem better than you. No one who 
has given the subject any thought doubts 
but that the Indian has been treated un- 
fairly by the white man. But facts di 
not constitute the truth unless all the 
facts dre considered. You have only one 
viwpoint, see only one side of the ques 
tion. You have given only one side of it 
and, for that reason, your picture is not 
entirely true.” 


FE paused and picked up a pencil he 

‘ had been using in map making. For a 
moment he tapped lightly on the candle- 
stick with it in that-unconscious manner 
of one who is thinking deeply. 

“T’ve looked on life as pretty much of a 
joke,” he began suddenly. “It was al 
ways a game to me. Work was a game, 
something to be played at. I’ve been on 
railroad surveys before, all through the 
west, and it was always one grand holi- 
day. Even when I ran this trial line last 
summer it was a sporting proposition. | 
began this in the same way. But when 

Continued on page 69 
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The Governor-General reviewing the Vancouver corps. 


The Woman Soldier: 


HE enlistment of women in 
Canada has begun in ear-- 
nest, and organizations for 


drill are forming in all the large 
cities. The Duke of Connaught reviewed 


the women troops at Vancouver and 
gave them high praise. But although 
Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg also 


have their enthusiasts, these are few in 
number compared to the hundreds of 
thousands of English women who are drill- 
ing, or the host of Russian and Serbian 
women now actually fighting in the ranks. 
Of the latter it is said that the enemy 
fears them more than they do their men 
comrades, and that in Serbia their name, 
The Legion of Death, has been won by 
singular audacity, though at present they 
are said to be operating chiefly as an army 
service corps and as orderlies. To many 
people this movement comes as a surprise 
and shock, because, for one thing, it is 
new to modern times. In order to appre- 
ciate it justly, it is necessary to review 
certain peculiar conditions of the world 
war which have brought it about. 

The most vital question is that of the 
supply of men. From the first this has 
been Britain’s problem, in particular, and 
the opening of new fields of conflict makes 
it more than ever pressing. It is already 
obvious that peace can be made only as a 
necessity; one or other party must be 
definitely beaten, or any pact arrived at 
would be broken within a year. Germany 
is prepared to fight to a finish and this is 
shown in nothing more plainly than in her 
training women for the work of war. At 
the outbreak of hostilities, the women of 
Berlin offered the Kaiser a regiment, and 
it is a well-known fact that German wo- 
men are ready in great numbers to resist 
invasion, if necessary. 

In spite, however, of Germany’s short- 
age of men, these women have not been 
called upon. So far, the more highly civi- 
lized nations have hesitated at using 
women as soldiers, but it is very dubious 
whether this may be attributed to chiv- 
alry or to the existence of social problems 
which make necessary the segregation of 
the sexes. All such considerations are 
likely to be of little moment should the 
real pinch of war come home as it has in 
Belgium. The treatment of non-comba- 


A By-product of the War 


tant women in that country has dispelled 
forever the illusion that woman has any- 
thing to lose by taking up arms. 


ECENT murders of Belgian ladies, 

and the more deadly home-thrust of 
the execution ‘of Nurse Cavell on the 
flimsiest pretext, with the destruction of 
infants in Belgian creches, were not 
needed to drive in the lesson that there is 
no safety where German Kultur can force 
its way. The world has been immensely 
surprised at the hysteria of Germany 
For many centuries it has not been cus- 
tomary for Aryan races to wage war in 
such fashion. Occasional outbursts of un- 
natural rage have occurred, but none on 
a large or general scale since the dark- 
ness of the middle ages. It is interesting 
to compare the German state of mind 
with that which inspired the actions of 
the French Terrorists. 

Germany’s attitude is that she must 
“clean up” the countries which she has 
invaded by stamping out all opposite 
opinion. She believes firmly in her strange 
philosophy of force and fraud, and her 
methods are those of wholesale slaughter, 
iustified in German opinion by the end in 
view. It will be remembered that this was 
the precise idea of Robespierre, but it 
will be also remembered that his was the 
reaction from centuries of oppression, 
while the Teutonic and Prussian propa- 
ganda has come to a head entirely unpro- 
voked and in an era of unexampled pros- 
perity. 

The Kaiser proposes to acquire the ter- 
ritory of countries so thickly populated 
that they can only be colonized by first 
exterminating the inhabitants. There are 
many cogent forces which he has left out 
of calculation. but with which he will 
have to cope before this purpose can be 
achieved. One of these is the fact that war 
itself is passing away. The world is even 
now trembling on the brink of the greater 
Renaissance of the human spirit. Men are 
disclaiming material benefits as sufficient 
incentive to crime. An international code 
of laws and a general police have come to 
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be so popular in the people’s 
minds that even the vaudeville 
ditty recommends them. 
Above all, the science and ma- 
chinery of to-day have emancipated women 
to such an extent that she is a real milli- 
tary necessity. The plans of Germany run 
counter to her fundamental function, 
which is constructive, and in the final 
analysis she is bound to enter the field 
as a force of opposition to wars of exter 
mination. 

It is always invidious to draw lines of 
sex distinction where they are not essen- 
tial. Yet it is true that man most resents 
the destruction of property, which is his 
personal product, and woman that of 
human life. Arnold Bennett is now writ- 
ing with exquisite pathos of the ruins of 
famous cities. But the great heart of 
womanhood all the world over throbs to 
pity at the tule of slaughtered innocents 
when the Cloth Hall of Ypres can win 


but a passing regret. 

3 ET it not be thought that woman’s 
militarism is altogether a product of 

resentment at the methods of a barbarous 

enemy. On the contrary, it is interesting 

to trace the growth of the Amazonian idea 

in ante-bellum days. 

Many persons have a confused notion 
that women’s militarism has something 
to do with suffragette militancy. Nothing 
could be more mistaken. Neither in Eng- 
land or Canada have the two movements 
coincided; on the contrary, many mili- 
tants are pacifists, endorsing the destruc- 
tion of property, but never the taking of 
human life. Again, other suffragists are 
ardently national and militaristic. No bet- 
ter example of the cleavage could be in- 
stanced than the fact that the Pankhurst 
family are divided on the point, the 
mother being active in the army work. 
The vast majority of women in the Brit- 
ish and Canadian army movements are 
indifferent to the question of votes, save 
as one of necessity should wages fall too 
low for subsistence. Prominent leaders 
are frequently of the aristocratic and 
ultra conservative element which regards 
suffrage as its pet béte noir, so that it is 
seen plainly how diverse are the two or- 
ganizations. 
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The women’s yeomanry of England was 
launched a number of years ago when 
war seemed the most remote contingency. 
It was largely an expression of the typical 
British woman’s love of the outdoor 
sports which are available at all times of 
the year in that milder climate. Its 
growth was great, but there was at no 
time a loud voiced opposition or a par- 
ticularly vigorous propaganda. 

The Girl Guides, founded by the sister 
of General Baden-Powell, offered a sim- 
ilar inducement to the younger genera- 
tion. They came into being a little after 
the Boy Scouts, and found immediate ac- 
ceptance, soon becoming Empire wde. In 
the south of Engl 





land alone it is estimated 
that there are 300.000 Girl Guides and 
other kindred organizations, all told, ex- 
clusive of the new women’s army. The 
course includes signalling, drill, first aid, 
emergency work, and scouting. 





But these two movements must be re- 
garded as ante-bellum in their concep- 
tion, and are not to be confused with the 
women’s volunteering for active service 
or defence in wartime. The number of 
girls in the Guides was not reported to 
have increased phenomenally owing to 
the war. On the other hand, no sooner 
had the campaign been laurched in 
France than women in the United King- 
dom and the Colonies began to flock to en- 
list in military societies of one kind and 
another with the avowed purpose of 
training for service. 


A§ early as a year ago the army of 
English women was making itself 
felt in London and besieging the War Of- 
fice with offers to do anything that was 
possible. There is little doubt but that 
most of the recruits would have gone to 
the front had the regulations been as easy 
to elude as in the case of the Russian and 
other Continental armies. Nor has the 
woman soldier proved a drawback 
to Russian or to Serbian arms. From the 
earliest times of which we have any re- 
cord there have been fighting women as 
well as fighting men. Caesar’s legions 
had to contend with women of the Gauls 
who chained themselves together in their 
“trenches” in order to form a bulwark 
for their men, dead or alive. Quite recent- 
ly a woman lieutenant in the French army 
was reported to have received a medal for 
valor, and the achievements of the Rus- 
sian women officers have been so widely 
heralded as to need no comment here, It 
is 2 fact that literally hundreds of them 
are being discovered among the stream of 
wounded pouring into Petrograd from the 
Polish fields. 

There may be drawn a nice distinction 
between the woman who disguises her sex 
from motives of love or patriotism and 
enters the army as a man, and the wo- 
man who openly enlists herself in an or- 
ganization formed entirely of her own 
sex. As a matter of fact, the latter idea 
has a more classic tradition and goes di- 
rectly back to the davs of the Amazons, 
while the former is to be found in all bal- 
lad lore of our own race, from the Bird 
Helen of the old-time singers to the Brito- 
mart of Snenser. It is scarcely necessary 
to justify the French women for their en- 
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listment, openly or otherwise. Above them 


all, the incarnate spirit of indomit 


Gallic valor, towers Joan the Maid, whose 
very name can still turn the tide of battle 
and speak to the souls of fighting me 


Is nothing new or surprising in the 








women’s military movement to the mind 
which is well versed in history, ancient 
and modern. 

That there is great impatience among 
those who feel physically fit for service, 


and have devoted many months to 








ing can well be imagined. TI 
cruits is so urgent at the moment. owing 
to the situation in the Near East, and 
men are so hard to get in great numbers. 
Many women have lost all that made life 
worth living, and patriotism and ven- 
geance alike inspire them to wish to lay 
down their lives to prevent the further 
progress of the enemy. 

It would indeed be interesting should 
an actual] opportunity arise, to observe the 
conduct of these trained, equipped and 
officered women soldiers under fire. Wo- 
men take to the discipline rather more 
readily than men, it is said, but how 
would they get along with the bayonet, 
and would it be necessary to arm them 
with repeating revolvers instead? In 
this connection one cannot but recall] that 
our own men excel with the bayonet, and 
that they have little difficulty in putting 
to flight Germans of much superior size 
and weight. There is always a fourth di- 
mension to reckoned with when it 
comes to fighting. The Romans called it 


vis. Normal womanhood is endowed 

















with it to a remarkable degree when it 
comes to preserving the young. Can this 
divine rage be chained, directed, and 
brought to play on the battlefield? After 
all, should Germany win, we shall see re- 
peated the slaughter of the helpless where- 
ever her black eagles perch. 


M ANY men who oppose the women’s 
movement do so on the grounds 
that were the very worst to happen. and 
the Overseas Expeditionary Forces to 
suffer defeat, still there are men enough 
at home for all possible contingencies. 
Men who urge this are no doubt sincere, 
and it is rot the purpose of the women’s 
army to shame them into enlisting, any 
more than it is its purpose to take their 
places at the front. Many men are 
so situated that they cannot well 
list. But the fact remains that an un- 
trained man might prove less efficient in 
the ranks than a trained woman. Among 
the things which instance this is the ne- 
cessity of avoiding those in front and be- 





hind you when taking a firing position. 
Again, just recently a soldier who was 
ignorant of the rifle blew his head off by 


not 





‘losing the lock accurately. These are 
very small items of the mass of snecial- 
ized information which is an essential] 
part of the soldier’s training nowa 
As a matter of fact, war has become a 
science to so great a degree that the : 
teur soldier now no longer exists 
military authorities are obliged to 
months getting raw recruits into 
where in former times almost every m; 
had the resuisite knowledge for fichting. 
All these facts combine to minimize the 











weight and heft, and sub- 
ite that of the training and discipline 
of mind and body in co-ordination. This 
hance to step into the 
ly eligible car iidate. 

The women of England have _ proved 
he es most active ‘ sting for al 
ni hes of war work. Much of 

‘ f effort has | organized and 


rected through the medium of their 





army. Quite apart from all other similar 
ements in existence before the war 
now ! bers well into the hundreds 
thousands. For obvious reasons infor 
mation is as zealously withheld as pos- 


their trair 
They have acted as 


gyuard of honor for Sir Robert Border 


ble, but it is well known that 


Is now complete 


when he was in London, and their occas 
ional parades are on a gigantic scale. Ir 
ndustries, for 


munition works, and are employed as ser 


ildition, they recruit for 





ies on the s 


i-coast, thus allowing the 
men to go to the front. 
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That many of these women would wel- 
come the opportunity for active service 
canot be denied. This will come in case 
the Kaiser should be sore pressed and put 
into the f 


tc 
defence force. When it does come. if ever 
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1 women troops as a national 


or when the need for national defence 
arises, it will be found that these womer 
not only have had thorough military 
training, but that they can do field am- 
bulance work, drive autos, attend to re 
pairs, act as stretcher-bearers, and even 





in many cases as first-aid nurses. 
Wherever the movement is inaugurat- 
ed, there is an immediate demand for in- 


on in all sorts of Red Cross field 





work, and thus two distinct sides are 
created, making for efficiency under al- 
most any circumstances. 


A S one who worked with the movement 
in Toronto from its beginning, the 
writer can describe something of the en- 
thusiasm with which it was received. 
Other cities report the same thing. A 
tiny announcement that 4 few women had 
decided to secure military drill was print- 
ed in the papers. It was instantly fol- 
lowed by an open letter ard a meeting at 
which the main ob‘ect was to recruit men 
This was bv no means publicity of a strik- 
ing kind. Yet the women recruits came in 
literally by the hundreds. and a tent had 
to be secured at the City Hall to receive 
them. A woman who worked at passing 
the rew members and takine the doctors’ 
certificates said that she had never ex 
perienced anything like it in her life, The 
verv air was electric with the intensity 


of feeling 





there was a force suddenly 
oosed and set to its native purpose. a 





force that we } nected was ir 
€ tence at all interesting to re- 
CelVE telenhone rom anch diverse 
lasses of society. and exquisite indeed 
was the > eté with wh ach and all 


demanded how a private could hecome an 


( cer. or how one cou! 1 step into the offi- 
’ class without ever heing a private. 
Remarks made by the women of all ages 
wed plainly that they were interested 
in the prosnect of comehow or 
ther getting to the frort. There was dis 
‘'t disappointment when it was ex 
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plained that the chance on 7% 
was small indeed and 
that patriotic work 
must be the immediate 
objective. In plain 
words, these hundreds 
of women, offering in 
one city alone, practic- , 
ally wanted to fight. 

It was not hard, how- 
ever, to turn this idea 
into the more practical _ 
one of in 
men’s recruiting, aid of , 
soldiers’ wives, and sim- . 
ilar patriotic work. 
These are the immed- \ 
iate ob’ects of most of pe | 
the women’s military 
organizations, and the 
military authorities 
now recognize them as 
effective in appealing s3 
for more men. During 
the coming months they 
will raise money by en- 
tertainments, in 


assistance 
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and 
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various ways make tae 
themselves as useful as bi oy 
#2 


possible. Meantime, 
they are drilling stead- 
ily, and in a shoit space 
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. oe 
of time they are going Fis 
to be soldiers in the ts 
most literal sense of the + 

Pe 3 
word. aad 
he | 


Considerable publicity 
unfortunately attended 
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the beginning of the OG + 

movement, and _ there “ns ca} 
were internal dissen- op 
sions both in Montreal ov Ne 

and Toronto. In the lat- Tait 

ter case, this led to the ag 
commanding officer, « Pe 
Lieut.-Col. Galloway, : bs 
having the women - a: 
sworn in under the te aya! 
rifle club provisions of Pu 
the Militia Act. After- 4 3 
wards their difficulties le: 
resolved themselves in- . Be 
to technical questions of i + 

club procedure, and ae 
they are now progress- fhe 
ing without friction, ~ = 
and increasing in num- ae 
bers. , ee 


Naturally there was 

great joy in newspaper- 

dom over these amusing incidents in 
which pugnacity played a part, but as 
stated above, there is plenty of pugnacity 
remaining in the movement, and the part 
of the public that makes merry over it is 
misguided. These women are made up 
of wives, sisters and sweethearts of the 
men at the front, and their earnestness is 
convincing. One hears them on drill 
nights talking over the news and compar- 
ing notes regarding the German treat- 
ment of prisoners and the of 
cruelty which are forever’ seeping 
through. Nothing loud or threatening is 
said, but there is an undercurrent of feel- 
ing so intense that the enemy might get a 
surprise if only it could be loosed on them 
in an effective way. Womanhood, as such, 
is at war with the ideals and methods of 
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the German people, as expressed in this 
struggle. Like the action of a natural 
law comes the call to arms. 


F ROM the very first, the non-commis- 
sioned officers and the rank and file of 


the soldiers here have given every en- 
couragement and consideration towards 


the women’s movement. They have drilled 
them cheerfully night after night, helped 
enlist, advised, scolded, and licked the raw 
recruits into shape. Their attitude is 
never that of ridicule, nor is there the 
smallest trace of familiarity in their 
manner to women who wear the khaki on 
the streets. Every soldier respects the 
uniform—he may smile or speak, but he 
passes on after his curiosity is satisfied 
regarding the movement. That he ap- 
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proves it is to be taken 
for granted, for offers 
of help pour in contin- 
ually. One phase of this 
is that men who are 
trying for commissions 
get needed practice in 
drilling the women. 

Officers are a trifle 
more chary of express- 
ing themselves, on ac- 
count of the dignity of 
their position, but even 
so, many come forward 
with willingness to as- 
sist in the drill. 

At present it is being 
widely rumored that the 
English women’s army 
is actually entering the 
service in orderly work 
and the stretcher work 
on the field. Many 
women enlisted in Can- 
ada talk of transferring 
to England as soon as 
trained, as they have 
taken the first aid, and 
could do this work well. 

This simple expedient 
at once solves all the 
difficulties suggested by 
the stern moralist who 
believes that women in 
@ their hearts are simply 
trying to foist them- 
selves off on the Gov- 
ernment, while they 
seek one more oppor- 
tunity to hunt down 
their victim, man. The 
silly vanity of this 
viewpoint makes it 
merely a poor sort of 
unseasonable joke. 

Many little incidents 
in connection with the 
new movement are genu- 
inely amusing, partly 
because women are apt 
to take themselves more 
seriously than men do. 
On the main street of a 
big city the other day a 
group of women in uni- 
form were swinging 
along, fit looking, but a 
bit self-conscious, trail- 
ed at a distance by some 
curious officers, Around 
the corner and directly through the 
squad marched a small, dilapitated look- 
ing male, and in front of him he was 
wheeling a baby carriage! As he took in 
the uniforms, his quiet pessimism just 
deepened into what Tennyson calls a 
solemn scorn of ills. The unrestrained 
joy of the bystanders may be imagined. 

Many humorous incidents occur as is 
only natural when women undertake any- 
thing out of the common. When for, in- 
stance, a gentleman of the old school en- 
counters one of the women in khaki, it is 
an event. He is shocked, mutters into his 
mustache, chokes, pauses to administer a 
stinging rebuke, thinks better of it and 
hastens away in indignant consternation, 
much as if he had been hoaxed with a 
cayenne chocolate,—and so he has. 














Logic versus Love: 


BARILY Chris 
Laken and his com- 
panions dragged along 


their snowshoes over the 

frozen snow in the face of the 

bitter winds of the Arctic. 

Day after day passed with dull, mono- 
tonous slowness. The snow crunched be- 
neath their feet, and the runners of the 
sleds drawled out their discontent. As 
far as the eye could see there was the 
same dreary prospect. In the semi-dark- 
ness of the day, fantastic shadows were 
cast on the snow. In the evening the spark- 
ling rays of the aurora borealis flitted 
across the sky, a quick succession of ever 
varying colors. 

In their eagerness to reach the land 
of the White Eskimo they had pushed for- 
ward at a quick yet steady pace, but, as 
their freshness wore off, the long trudg- 
ing over the crisp snow began to have its 
effect. 

It was six weeks now since they had 
left civilization behind. The constant 
travelling had worn the men and dogs 
almost to the limit of endurance. With 
the exception of their dogs, they had not 
seen a living animal for three days. 

The Eskimo villages that they had 
passed had all been inhabited by the 
swarthy race common throughout that 
country, and beyond a vague pointing to 
the west, they could gain no information 
as to the locality of the tribe they sought. 
Still, they had left the last village ten 
days ago, and they hoped that they were 
not far from their destination. A ridge 
of snow covered hills loomed up before 
them, and across that ridge they believed 
their search would end. 

“Come on, boys, we have almost reached 
our goal. Keep a stout heart. and a steady 
stride, and we shall be there before an- 
other day has passed,” shouted Chris. 

“Get up, you whining sons of wolves,” 
roared Wade, cracking his long whip over 
the heads of the huskies. 

“Never again will I be tempted to come 
with an Arctic expedition,” muttered one 
to his companion. 

“Laken should be shot for bringing us 
on such a chase,” was the surly reply. 

The lightness of heart and outbursts of 
laughter which had marked their start 
had tong since given place to a sullen dis- 
content, which to-day seemed heightened 
by the hunger of the men. 


HEY observed a long, low cloud com- 

ing toward them. To Chris Laken it 
looked unusually dark. In the afternoon 
it was blowing harder, and, as the even- 
ing approached, snow began to fall. They 
were now on the first slope of the hills, 
and they hoped to be able to gain the other 
side before the storm reached its height, 
and find warmth and shelter in the Eski- 
mo village they sought. The driving wind 
and frozen snow indicated a storm of un- 
wonted severity. With an anxious look 
around at the dull threatening sky and 
hazy atmosphere, Chris urged his com- 
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panions to travel faster, but the hardships 
of the last week and the meagre food had 
told on their strength terribly. 

They pushed on with every ounce of 
strength they could muster, for each man 
realized that he was fighting for his life. 
The dogs were hurried on unceasingly 
and mercilessly with their load of blankets 
and shelter. 

When they were half way up the hill the 
wind began to blow like a thousand furies; 
then came the snow in a solid sheet shut- 
ting everything out of sight. 

Wade stooped hastily to let the dogs 
loose and shouted to his companions. His 
reply was the noise of the wind and snow 
rushing past like an avalanche. He felt 
that it was useless to try to go on further; 
and lay: down in a corner by a rocky ledge. 
The dogs crept up to him and licked his 
face, but he was too much exhausted to 
notice their caresses. 

Wreathed in white, with icicles hang 
ing from nose and beard, and eyes that 
could scarcely see beneath the snow cover 
ed lashes the others struggled grimly on, 
bending low, fighting wind with muscle, 
pitting their strength against the greatest 
terror of the north. 

Suddenly the wind fell, but in an in- 
stant returned with redoubled fury. It 
tore through their clothes, and numbed 
their senses; rushing by with a scream of 
raging passion, sweeping everything 
aside with uncontrolled violence. 

Stronger and stronger the wind blew, 
bringing with it walls of snow that blot- 
ted out all sense of direction, and made 
progress all but impossible. 

The gloom of the day was succeeded by 
the darkness of night, and the storm ever 
increased in intensity. All through the 
night it raged, howling and shrieking 
with the ferocity of nature primeval. 


HE morning twilight had long since 

dawned when returning consciousness 
brought Wade to his feet. His chest and 
limbs were aching with the pain of hunger 
and exhaustion, and cramped where the 
dogs had crawled over him for warmth 
The dogs were all dead, but apparently 
their bodies had saved his life. Weak as 
he was with hunger, he had not the heart 
to use their frozen flesh for food. They 
had given him life by losing their own; 
to mutilate their dead bodies now would 
be sacrilege. He turned away, and with 
shaking feet and trembling body began 
his climb for life. Always, he thought, 
was he fighting for life. It is man’s eter- 
nal destiny. 

On, and on, he struggled over the never 
ending rocks and snow. At last he reach- 
ed the top, and started the more difficult 
descent. It scemed an age since he had 
set out. His mind was past thought, his 
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body without feeling, yet me 
chanically he lifted his feet, 
ever going on, on, the word 
singing through his brain at 
every step, until his weak 
ened body collapsed; and he 
knew no more. 

A party of Eskimo hunting Caribou 
came across his tracks later in the day, 
and, following his wandering steps, they 
discovered his partly frozen body lying in 
the snow. 

For days he lay on a bed of furs fighting 
back the dread angel of death. When at 
last his ravings ceased and his mind clear 
ed, he found himself in the igloo of Chief 
Akar, and being fed with warm soup by 
his daughter. 


I AUGHING FACE was the daughter 
~ of Chief Akar. She was small and 
plump, with tow colored hair, and a pair 
of eyes that danced and sparkled with 
delight at the least provocation. She could 
also be serious at times, as Jekil Mouka, 
the arrow maker, can testify. Once she 
had slapped him, and then in language 
more plentiful than cheice, had lectured 
him on the duties of a husband to his 
wife. They say, but this could never be 
proven, that Jekil had taken her unawares 
and kissed her. But that was three years 
ago, and Laughing Face had since married 
and was daily entertained by little Big 
Eyes, a maid of almost two years, who 
was now able to run around, and romy 
and play, as all little girls like to do. 

To-day Laughing Face was troubled, 
and the eyes that were usually so bright 
were sober and subdued. Even her little 
daughter felt the change, and wondered 
in ner babyish way why Mama did not 
play with her as usual. Never before had 
her caresses and kisses fuiled to bring the 
desired effect. 

Early that morning a_ hunter had 
brought word that a party of men with 
six dog teams were crossing the ridge, and 
would reach the village that evening. He 
husband was away on a hunting trip and 
would not be back for several days. H« 
was not of her own people, and she re 
membered her mother’s warning before 
she was married—“Look not upon the 
stranger, for it is not well. Does not 
Tu-lu-ak, the raven, fly away when the 
sun goes down, and does the same one 
ever return when the long nights are 
gone?” 

But she had reasoned to herself: How 
could he fly away as the raven? Across 
the plains he would starve. Over the hills 
whence he came? No, he had told he: 
many, many times it would be impossible 
to return that way without the aid of a 
Fire God such as his people possessed 
To the north she knew he could not return, 
because had not her father said that whe: 
he was a young man a great famine had 
come over all the land, and he had gone 
to look for food, traveling day after day 
until he reached a mighty ocean, which 
was the end of the world. And so, he would 
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Laughing Face stood outside her igloo, dressed 
in velvet-tanned deer skin that clung softly to 
her form, with Little Big Eyes in her arms. 








stay with them always. Had not the 
Great Spirit answered her prayers when 
this man was brought to her father’s 
house? She would pray again to the Great 
Spirit to keep her husband here, and pre- 
vent him leaving her. Was not their house 
warm with furs, and was not she famed 
for the stews she made? 

Silently the evening stole along—a 
gradual change from twilight to darkness. 
With a white fur robe thrown over her 
shoulders clasped tightly with trembling 
fingers to her breast, Laughing Face was 
making her way to a small tent which 
had just been erected. Once she hesitated, 
and almost turned back, but a sudden im- 
pulsive thought spurred her on afresh, 
and- without further consideration she 
pushed aside the flap and stood inside the 
tent where John Templeton was reclin- 
ing. 


HE was not surprised to see before her 

the same fair features that marked 
her husband, and with quick excited tones 
demanded in her broken English: “Why 
you come here?” 

Templeton was astonished to be thus 
addressed in his own tongue, and before 
he could reply the woman was again 
speaking. “Why you come here? Him my 
man. You no take him ’way. Laughing 
Face loves him, and no let you take him 
‘way.” 

Guessing from her speech that she had 
married one of the survivors of the ex- 
pedition he had come in search of. Temple- 
ton asked her where her husband was. 

“Him ’way hunting. Back two, three 
days. Go ’way. Oh please go ’way quick.” 

“But,” replied Templeton, “I have come 
a long journey, and I can not leave until 
I have seen him and know what happened 
to the rest of the party.” 

“All rest die in big snow storm. Men 
find him in snow and carry him to house. 
I, Laughing Face, daughter of Chief Akar. 
Him my man now.” 

“Well I must see him and talk to him. 
He must please himself whether he re- 
turns with me or stays here.” 

Laughing Face felt her cause was not 
progressing. Going closer to him, she 
smiled up in his face and, showing her 
pearly teeth, said: “Why you not stay 
here too? I speak to Chief Akar and he 
let you pick any maiden you wish. Miské, 
she pretty and fat with big blue eyes. 
Nitma, she make fine stew. Orsaka, she 
have long hair down to her knees. She 
love big men. Yes, I think Orsaka make 
you good wife. Plenty deer come in sum- 
mer, and plenty fur for the long nights. 
Orsaka make them soft and warm.” 

Templeton laughed. “I have one wife at 
home, and it is not good for a man to 
have more. No, I am sorry I can not agree 
to your suggestion, Laughing Face.” 

Reluctantly she departed to her own 
igloo, there to pray to the Great Spirit, 
and await the answer to her prayers when 
her husband returned. 


OHN TEMPLETON was seated at an 
improvised table in his tent. Opposite 
to him sat a well-built man of forty or 
thereabouts, with long dark brown hair 
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covering head and face. His cheeks and 
forehead were burned a deep tan from 
constant exposure to frost and the glare 
of the snow on snow covered ground. His 
dress was of well tanned deer skin with 
the fur inside, and comprised a long coat 
loosely made reaching almost to his knees, 
trousers rather tight-fitting, admirably 
adapted to his open-air life, and mocca- 
sins fastening well above the ankles. 

Templeton was speaking. “Now that 
my search is ended, I must make arrange- 
ments to leave here immediately. I sup- 
pose it will be agreeable to you to return 
at once?” 

Wade hesitated a minute before reply- 
ing, his brows gathered in thoughtful per- 
plexity. “Well, to tell the truth I had not 
thought of returning at all. It is an easy 
life here on the whole. There is general- 
ly a plentiful supply of food in the sum- 
mer, and we store enough away for winter 
use. Besides, I have married Chief Akar’s 
daughter as you know, and though she 
is not of the same race, she comes from 
European stock, and she loves me so pas- 
sionately that I would hesitate to leave 
her.” 

“Indeed!” was the reply. “Of course I 
know that Laken’s ob‘ect was to find the 
White Eskimo. Do you mean to say that 
this is really the tribe he sought?” 

“Tt is. Of that I have not the slightest 
doubt. There is very little similarity be- 
tween the people here and the Eskimo we 
stayed with farther east. Their complex- 
ioti is much the same at first sight, but 
teir features are not so heavy, and the 
light hair and blue eyes, which though not 
common, are occasionally present, show 
conclusively that they are descended from 
the Norwegian explorers. They are also 
far more intellectual, and have a fondness 
for singing that is not found among the 
native Eskimo.” 

“But even so, surely you would not 
dream of spending the rest of your life 
here. It is a thousand chances to one that 
you will never have another opportunity 
to reach civilization again. And once you 
are back at home you will be handsomely 
rewarded by the government and could 
also command any salary you ask for lec- 
tures. Think, too, of the honor and esteem 
that would be yours in the old home town. 
Think how proud they would be to welcome 
you back. You would be gladly received 
into any home, and could take your choice 
of the eligible young ladies for a wife, and 
settle down to a life of comparative ease 
and contentment. Come, don’t be a fool. 
Think of what people will say if I tell them 
you would not return because you have 
married an Eskimo squaw. And marri- 
age here is no marriage at all. You know 
that. Why man, your wife, much as you 
say she loves you, would have another man 
living with her inside of a week, and after 
a month you would be forgotten.” 

“T know that these people have their 
faults, but I think you are mistaken re- 
garding my wife. Though she is an eski- 
mo she has principles just as high as any 
of the women at home, and in a case of de- 
sertion of this character, she would have 
a perfect right to take another husband 
without violating any law, but neverthe- 
less I do not believe she would 





When I first came here I was grateful for 
her care and solicitude. It was almost 
necessary that I should take a wife, as 
I could hardly take advantage of the old 
chief’s hospitality after I was well, Laugh- 
ing Face made no effort to disguise her 
liking for me, and so we were married, al- 
though there was not much ceremony at- 
tached to it.” 

“Well, you acknowledge there was no 
love on vour side, and perhaps your real 
mate is waiting for you down at home. 
This is no life for you to live. You must 
realize that you are simply dying a living 
death by staying here when all your ad- 
vantages and the luxuries of civilizatior 
are urging you to return.” 

“Yes, I do miss the home comforts very 
acutely at times. I long for my bath, and 
my lounging suit, and the daily papers, 
and the long arguments at the club. How 
they would smile if I told them one-half 
of my experiences here!” 

“Think now. This is the last chance 
you will ever have to see all your former 
acquaintances and friends. It is a serious 
thing to stay here for the remainder of 
your life in this environment. Come, de- 
cide now to return with me. It is really 
the only course you can take. You have 
no need to say anything to your wife 
about your decision. Just leave naturally 
as though you were going on a hunting 
trip such as you have been in the habit of 
doing.” 

After a few minutes Wade replied: “It 
seems to be the wiser course to take, yet 
somehow I cannot help feeling sorry fer 
Laughing Face. I suppose I ought to take 
your advice. Yes, I will come with you, 
but I will start a day ahead and wait for 
you at the ridge.” 


A then, after they had compicted 
their plans, he walked back to his 
snow-walled dwelling. 

Throwing aside the heavy white bear 
skin covering the doorway, he entered the 
igloo that was his home. Inside, a solitary 
oil lamp gave out heat and light. Having 
no ventilation the room was stifling hot, 
although Templeton’s thermometer had 
registered forty below zero outside. 

Laughing Face was bending over the 
lamp, preparing their evening meal of 
caribou stew, which indeed was their main 
sustenance; but ptarmigan and rabbits, 
and even wolf were welcomed when the 
caribou were scarce. Any Eskimo will tell 
you that fat wolf is much preferable to 
lean caribou, and the wolves were always 
fat in early winter. 

The meal over, he was preparing to lay 
down on the skins that formed his bed 
when Laughing Face came and stood be 
fore him. Reaching up she clasped him 
round the neck, gently pulled his head 
down to her shoulder, and murmured: “I 
love you, my husband. I am so glad you 
are home again. It has been so weary 
waiting for the days to pass until you 
came back. You will not have to leave 
me again for many days now. And little 
3ig Eyes has been continually asking 
when you would return,” 

Holding his face between her hands, 
she looked into his eyes, and still using 

Continued on page 76 


More than Twice-Told Tales: 


or Every Man His Own Hero 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


I, 


IN WHICH THE SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS MAN RECOUNTS THE 
EARLY STRUGGLES BY WHICH HE 
“MADE GOOD.” 


O, sir, I had no early advantages 
N whatever. I was brought up plain 

and hard—try one of these cigars, 
they cost me fifty cents each,—in fact, I 
practically had no schooling at all. When 
I jeft school, I didn’t know how to read, 
not to read good. It’s only since I’ve been 
in business that I’ve learned to write Eng- 
lish, that is, so as to use it right. But 
I'll guarantee to say there isn’t a man in 
the shoe business to-day can write a bet- 
ter letter than I can. But all that I 
know is what I’ve learned myself. Why, 
I can’t do fractions even now. I don’t see 
that a man need. And I never learned no 
geography, except what I got for myself 
off railroad folders. I don’t believe a 
man needs more than that anyway. I’ve 
got my boy at University now. His mother 
was set on it. But I don’t see that he 
learns anything, or nothing that will help 
him any in business. They say they 
learn them character and manners in the 
colleges, but, as I see it, a man can get all 
that just as well in business—is that wine 
all right? If not, tell me and Ill give the 
head waiter hell; they charge enough for 
it; what you’re drinking costs me four- 
fifty a bottle. 

But I was starting to tell you about my 
early start in business. I had it good 
and hard, all right. Why, when I struck 
this city —I was sixteen then —I had 
just eighty cents to my name. I lived on 
it for nearly a week while I was walking 
round hunting for a job. I used to get 
soup for three cents, and roast beef with 
potatoes, all you could eat, for eight 
cents, that tasted better than anything I 
can ever get in this damn club. It was 
somewhere down town, but I’ve forgotten 
the way to it. 


\ ELL, about the sixth day I got a 
job, down in a shoe factory, work- 
ing on a machine. I guess you’ve never 
seen shoe machinery, have you? No, you 
wouldn’t likely. It’s complicated. Even 
in those days there was thirty-five ma- 
chines went to the making of a shoe, and 
now we use as many as fifty-four, I’d 
never seen the machines before, but the 
foreman took me on. “You look strong,” 
he said; “I’ll give you a try anyway.” 

So I started in. I didn’t know any- 
thing. But I made good from the first 
day. I got four a week at the start, and 
after two months I got a raise to four- 
twenty-five. 

Well, after I’d worked there about 
three months, I went up to the floor man- 
ager of the flat I worked on, and I said: 
“Say, Mr. Jones, do you want to save ten 
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dollars a week on expenses?” “How?” 
says he. “Why,” I said, “that foreman 
I’m working under on the machine, I’ve 
watched him, and I can do his job; dis- 
miss him and I'll take over his work at 
half what you pay him.” “Can you do 
the work?” he says. “Try me out,” I 
said, “fire him and give me a chance.” 
“Well,” he said, “I like your spirit any- 
way; you've got the right sort of stuff in 
you.” 

So he fired the foreman and I took over 
the job and held it down. It was hard at 
first, but I worked twelve hours a day, 
and studied up a book on factory machin- 
ery at night. Well, after I’d been on that 
work for about a year, I went in one day 
to the general manager downstairs, and I 
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Of course, if anything hap- 
pens to the old man, then we 
get it all. I notice him each 
day, how weak he’s getting. 


said: “Mr. Thompson, do you want to 
save about a hundred dollars a month 
on your overhead costs?” “How can I 
do that?” says he. “Sit down.” “Why,” 
I said, “you dismiss Mr. Jones and give 
me his place as manager of the floor, and 
Ill] undertake to do his work, and mine 
with it, at a hundred less than you’re pay- 
ing now.” He turned and went into the 
inner office, and I could hear him talking 
to Mr. Evans, the managing director. 
“The young fellow certainly has char- 
acter,” I heard him say. Then he came 
out and he said, “Well, we’re going to 
give you a try anyway: we like to help out 
our employees all we can, you know; and 
you’ve got the sort of stuff in you that 
we're looking for.” 
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S° they dismissed Jones the next day 
“7 and I took over his job and did it 
easy. It was nothing, anyway. The 
higher up you get in business, the easier 
it is if you know how. I held that job 
two years, and I saved all my salary ex- 
cept twenty-five dollars a month, and I 
lived on that. I never spent any money 
anyway. I went once to see Irving do 
this Macbeth for twenty-five cents, and 
once I went to a concert and saw a man 
play the violin for fifteen cents in the 
gallery. But I don’t be- 
lieve you get much out 

of the theatre anyway; 

as I see it, there’s noth- |i 
ing to it. 

“Well, after a 

while I went one day to 

Mr. Evans’ office and I 
said: “Mr. Evans, I 
want you to dismiss Mr. 
Thompson, the general =a 
manager.” “ Why, nt 
what’s he done.” he 
says. “Nothing,” I said, 
“but I can take over his 
job on top of mine and 
you can pay me the 
salary you give him and 
save what you’re pay- 
ing me now.” “Sounds 
good to me,” he says. 

So they let Thomp- 

son go, and I took his 
place. That, of course, 
is where I got my real 
start, because, you see, 
I could control the out- 
put and run the costs up 
and down just where I 
liked. I suppose you 
don’t know anything 
about costs and all that 
—they don’t teach that 
sort of thing in colleges 
~—- but even you would 
understand something 
about dividends, and would see that an 
energetic man with lots of character 
and business in him, if he’s gen- 
eral manager, can do just what he 
likes with the costs. especially the over- 
head, and the shareholders have just got 
to take what he gives them and be glad, 
too. You see they can’t fire him—not 
when he’s got it all in his own hands— 
for fear it will all go to pieces. 











Wer would I want to run it that way 
for? Well, I'll tell you. I had a 
notion by that time that the business was 
getting so big that Mr. Evans, the man- 
aging director. and most of the board 
had pretty well lost track of the details 
and didn’t understand it. There’s an aw- 
ful lot, you know, in the shoe business. 
It’s not like ordinary things. It’s com- 
plicated. And so I got an idea that I 
would shove them clean out of it-—or most 
of them. 

So I went one night to see the president, 
old Guggenbaum. up at his residence, He 
didn’t only have this business, but he was 
in a lot of other things as well, and he 
was a mighty hard man to see. He would- 
n’t let any man see him unless he knew 
first what he was going to say. But 1 
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1s you know, I never take anything as a rule. 


went up to his residence at night, and I 
saw him there. I talked first with his 
daughter, and I said I just had to see 
him. I said it so she didn’t dare refuse. 
There’s a way in talking to women that 
they won’t say no. 

So I showed Mr. Guggenbaum what I 
could do with the stock. “I can put that 
dividend,” I says, “clean down to zero— 
and they'll none of them know why. You 
can buy the lot of them out at your own 
price, and after that I’ll put the dividend 
back to fifteen, or even twenty, in two 
years,” 

“And where do you come in?” says the 
old man, with a sort of hard look. He had 
a fine business head, the old man, at least 
in those days. 

So I explained to him where I came in. 
“All right,” he said, “go ahead. But I’ll 
put nothing in writing.” 

“Mr. Guggenbaum, you don’t need to,” 
I said, “you’re as fair and square as I am 
and that’s enough for me.” 

His daughter let me out of the house 
door when I went. I guess she’d been 
pretty scared that she’d done wrong 
about letting me in. But! said to her it 
was all right, and after that when I 
wanted to see the old man I’d always ask 


for her and she’d see that I got in all 
right. 


~ OT them squeezed out? Oh, yes, easy 

J There wasn’t any trouble about that 
You see the old man worked up a sort of 
olt in wholesale leather on one side, and 
I fixed up a strike of the hands on the 
other. We passed the dividend two quar- 
ters running, and within a year we had 
them all scared out and the bulk of the 
little stockholders, of course, trooped out 
after them. They always do. The old 
man picked up the stock when they 
dropped it, and one-half of it he handed 
yver to me. 

That’s what put me where I am now, do 
you see, with the whole control of the in- 
dustry in the country ard more than that 
now, because we have the Amalgamated 
Tanneries in with us, so it’s practically all 
one concern. 

Guggenbaum? Did I squeeze him out? 
No, I didn’t, because, you see, I didn’t 
have to. The way it was—well, I tell you 
—I used to go up to the house, see, to ar- 
range things with him—and the way it 
was—why, you see, I married his daugh- 
ter, see, so I didn’t exactly need to squeeze 
him out. He lives up with us now, but 
he’s pretty old and past business. In 
fact, I do it all for him now, and pretty 
well everything he has is signed over to 
my wife. She has no head for it, and 
she’s sort of timid anyway—always was 
—so I manage it all. Of course, if any 
thing happens to the old man, then we 
get it all. I don’t think he'll last long. I 
notice him each day, how weak he’s get- 
ting. 

My son in the business? Well, I’d like 
him to be. But he don’t seem to take to it 
somehow—I’m afraid he takes more after 
his mother; or else it’s the college that’s 
doing it. Somehow, I don’t think the col 
leges bring out business character, do 
you? 


Il. 


THE STORY TOLD BY THE MAN 
WHO ONCE HAD A STRANGE PSY- 
CHIC EXPERIENCE. 


we you say about presentiments 
reminds me of a strange experience 
that I had myself. 

I was sitting by myself one night very 
late, reading. I don’t remember just what 
it was that I was reading. I think it was 
—or no, I don’t remember what it was 
Well, anyway, I was sitting up late read 
ing quietly till it got pretty late on in the 
night. I don’t remember just how late it 
was—half-past two, I think, or perhaps 
three—or, no, I don’t remember. But 
anyway, I was sitting up by myself very 
late reading. As I say, it was late, and 
after all the noises in the street had 
stopped, the house somehow seemed to get 
awfully still and quiet. Well, all of a 
sudden I became aware of a sort of 
strange feeling—I hardly know how to 
describe it—I seemed to become aware of 
something, as if something were near me. 
I put down my book and looked around. 
but could see nothing. I started to read 
again, but I hadn’t read more than a page, 














or say a page and a half—or no, not more 
than a page—-when again all of a sudden 
I felt an overwhelming sense of—some- 
thing. I can’t explain just what the feel- 
ing was, but a queer sense as if 
was something somewhere, 


there 


Well, I’m not of a timorous disposition 
naturally—at least I don’t think I am— 
but absolutely I felt as if I couldn’t stay 
in the room. J got out of my chair and 
walked down the stairs, in the dark, to 
the dining-room. I felt all the way as if 
someone were following me. Do you know, 
I was absolutely trembling when I got 
into the dining-room and got the lights 
turned on. I walked over to the side 
board and poured myself out a drink of 
whisky and soda. As you know, I never 
take anything as a rule—or, at any rate, 
only when I am sitting round talking as 
we are now—but I always like to keep a 
decanter ef whisky in the house, and a 
little soda, in case of my wife or one of 
the children being taken ill in the night. 


ELL, I took a drink and then I said 

to myself, I said, “See here, I’m 
going to see this thing through.” So I 
turned back and walked straight upstairs 
again to my room. I fully expected some- 
thing queer was going to happen and was 
prepared for it. But do you know when I 
walked into the room again, the feeling, 
or presentiment, or whatever it was I 
had had, was absolutely gone. There was 
my book lying just where I had left it, 
and the reading-lamp still burning on the 
table, just as it had been and my chair 
just where I had pushed it back. But, I 
felt nothing, absolutely nothing. I sat 
and waited a while, but I still felt nothing. 

I went downstairs again, to put out the 
lights in the dining-room. I noticed, as I 
passed the sideboard, that I was still 
shaking a little. So I took a small drink 
of whisky—though as a rule I never care 
to take more than one drink—unless when 
I am sitting talking as we are here. 

Well, I had hardly taken it when I felt 
an odd sort of psychic feeling—a sort of 
drowsiness. I remember, in a dim way, 
going to bed, and then I. remember noth- 
ing till I woke up next morning. 

And here’s the strange part of it. I 
had hardly got down to the office after 
breakfast when I got a wire to tell me 
that my mother-in-law had broken her 
arm in Montreal. Strange, wasn’t it? 
No, not at half-past two during that night 
—that’s the inexplicable part of it. She 
had broken it at half-past eleven the 
morning before. But you notice it was 
half-past in each case. That’s the queer 
way these things go. 

Of course, I don’t pretend to explain it. 
| suppose it simply means that I am tele- 
pathic—that’s all. I imagine that, if I 
wanted to, I could talk with the dead and 
all that kind of thing. But i feel some- 
how that I don’t want to. 

Oh, thank you, I will—though I seldom 
take more than—thanks, thanks—that’s 
plenty of soda in it. 
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THE STORY TOLD BY THE COM- 
MERCIAL TRAVELLER OF HOW HE 
SOLD GOODS TO THE MAN WHO 
WAS REGARDED AS IMPOSSIBLE. 


HAT,” they said, “you’re get- 

W ting off at Midgeville? You’re 

going to give the Jones Hard- 
ware Company a try, eh?” And then 
they all started laughing and giving me 
the merry ha! ha! Well, I just got my 
grip packed and didn’t say a thing, and 
when the train slowed up for Midgeville, 
out I slid. “Give my love to old man 
Jones,” one of the boys called after me, 
“and get yourself a couple of porous 
plasters and a pair of splints before you 
tackle him!” And then they all gave me 
the ha! ha! again, out of the window as 
the train pulled out. 

Well, I walked up town from the station 
to the Jones Hardware Co. “Is Mr. Jones 
in the office?” I asked of one of the young 
fellers behind the counter, “He’s in the 
office,” he says, “all right, but I guess you 
can’t see him,” he says—and he looked at 
my grip. “What name shall I say?” says 
he. “Don’t say any name at all,” I says; 
“just open the door and let me in.” 

Well, there was old man Jones sitting 
scowling over his desk, biting his pen in 
that way he has. He looked up when I 
came in. “See here, young man,” he says, 
“vou can’t sell me any hardware,” he 
says. “Mr. Jones,” I says, “I don’t want 
to sell you any hardware. I’m not here 
to sell you any hardware. I know,” I 
says, “as well as you do,” I says, “that 1 
couldn’t sell you any hardware if I tried 
to. But,” I says, “I guess it don’t do any 


He looked up 





when I came in. 
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harm to open up this sample case, and 
show you some hardware,” I says. 
“Young man,” says he, “if you start open- 
ing up that sample case in here, you'll 
lose your time, that’s all.” And he 
turned off sort of sideways and began 
looking over some letters. 

“That’s all right, Mr. Jones,” 
“that’s all right. I’m here to lose my 
time. But I’m not going out of this room 
till you take a look anyway at some of 
this new cutlery [’m carrying.” 

So open I throws my sample case right 
across the end of his desk. “Look at that 
knife,” I says, “Mr. Jones, Just look at 
it: clear Sheffield at three thirty the 
dozen, and they’re a knife that will last 
till you wear the haft off it.” “Oh pshaw,” 
he growled, “I don’t want no knives 
there’s nothing in knives—” 


I says, 


ELL, I knew he didn’t want knives, 

see? I knew it. But the way I 
opened up the sample case it showed up, 
just by accident so to speak, a box of 
those new electric burners—adjustable, 
you know—they’ll take heat off any size 
of socket you like and use it for any mor- 
tal thing in the house. I saw old Jones 
had his eye on them in a minute. “What’s 
those things you got there?” he growls, 
“those in the box?” “Oh,” I said, “that’s 
just a new line,” I said, “the boss wanted 
me to take along: some sort of electric 
rig for heating,” I said, “but I don’t 
think there’s anything to it. But here, 
now, Mr. Jones, is a spoon I’ve got on this 
trip—it’s the new Delphide—you can’t 
tell that, sir, from silver; no sir,” I says, 
“T defy any man, money down, to tell that 
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“See here, young 


man,” he says, “you can’t sell me any hardware.” 












The lad 


y person whe 
di a not misunder 
stand Reginald al 
tram was his servant, 
Brown. Brown was deaf. 
The outside world made 


the mistake of listening to 
Bertram talk. Men said 
that Bertram was a ’ ore, 





talkative 
women pronounced him a delight 
igma. By some freak of 
Brown could only hear words pertaining 
to domestic economy. Brown saw that his 
master had good meais, prepared his bath 
for him, kept his wardrobe in order, and 
would have taken his oath that Bertram 
was a decidedly ordinary young man who 
provided an excellent service for him, 
Brown, and otherwise was not to be dis- 
tinguished from a thousand other young 
men between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty. 

Unfortunately, Bertram made the same 
mistake as the world—he listened to him- 
self talk. Consequently he became an 
enigma to himself. He expressed opinions 
on everything and after hearing how they 
sounded, agreed or disagreed with them 
according to some inner 
judgment of his own. He was frequently 
quoted as upholding both sides of a de- 
bate, which annoyed people who had a 
prejudice against such mental acrobatics. 

In due course Bertram became a fas 
cinating puzzle to himself, ar 


obstinacy 


subconscious 


nterested 


The girl’s words float- 
ed across the foot- 
lights — slowly, wist- 
fully:“Sometimes 
when I am clone am- 
hition urges me until 
the struggle to sup- 
oress it leaves me weak 
and listless.” 












ated by MARY V 


Hatter 


audience for his own actions. It was as 
pata mgr 9 Dr. Jekyll fol 
lowed the atrocities of Mr. Hyde with the 

terested call of a City Editor. 
He soared to poetic heights—he bordered 


‘ . , 
on the licentious 


though a 
ousness 


c He was idealistic, bril- 
flippant, religious—all 
\f which immensely interested but did n« 

He regarded his own actions 

His brain was retroactive; he 
ught for motive in every- 
after he had done it. It 
curred to him to control an im- 
I suppose he was something of a 
fatalist as well, after the manner of Dick 
Swiveller. 

At the time this story opens—for this 
is a story—Bertram was dramatic critic 
on a prominent t metropolitan newspaper 
He had a fluency of style which made his 
writings en tertai ning, and he criticized 
with a daring which made his editor shud- 
der. He had ew iagatand no reverence for 
the public—which was a mistake. He 
thought that a playwright should have 
something to write about before he wrote 
a play. which made him the béte noir of 


lant, paradoxical, 





the 


pulse. 





Did the Unexpected biaamaitg 


HUNTER 


By ARTHUR 
BEVERLY 


The Story of a Playwright Who fcc” 
Always 


BAXTER 


iccessfu 


He was not immoral, for 
equires an 
overwhelming passion and 
like Bertram’s do 


natures 


not indulge in such luxur 

ies, en the same reasor 
he never loved deeply, though he made love 
violently—for aught I know he may have 
roken two or three hearts—at any rate 
his name was ipled with at least five 
young women of 1 more or less social prom 
nence. For some time match-making 
mothers looked upon him with a favor 
able eye,—and then as he floated by like 
a reincarnated Don Juan, they followed 


him with anathema, which did not dis 
turb him in the least, 
I do not know when 
‘The Mad Hatter.” 


( Slekaded it. — 


he was first called 
I am sure he was not 
no one could remen 
ber when he did not the name. 
“Don Quixote’ 
3ertram was 1 


bear 
I would have preferred 
for, despite appearances, 
tensely sincere—so sincere that he some 
times lacked humor; and he was con 
stantly charging windmills. However, he 
was named “The Mad Hatter,” which is 
perhaps just as well, as nobody knows the 


correct pronounciation of Don Quixote 
anyway. 
* . > 
N a summer’s morning, four years 
ago, Bertram alighted from _ the 
train at the little seaside village of 
Woodburn, and a few minutes later pre 


sented himself at the door of Dr. W. P 
Chapman. He rang the bell and the Doc 
tor, a young man, a year or two older thar 
Bertram, answered it. 


“Well, Chapman!” 
The doctor, a former school friend. 
gasped. “The Mad Hatter! How in the 


devil are you?” 

Which was the first time the doctor had 
been profane in four years 

“IT am hungry,” said Bertram, “and ir 
need of Are you married?” 

The doctor shook his head, a little puz 
zled by the rapid change of sub 


a bath. 


ject. 


“Good,” said Bertram, “then I shal! 
stay with you for a week.” 

“My dear fellow,” said the doctor, “I 
shall be delighted.” 

They entered the house and half an 


hour later Bertram descended the stairs 
in immaculate flannels. 
“DM? 


riease dor "t 
said his host. 
but m 
owe this visit 


“Well, you see, { 


think me inhospitable.’ 
proffering him a cigarette, 
ight I ask to what good fortune I 


9. 


happy,” said Bertram, 


ou hadn’t crossed my mind for four or 
five years’’—the doctor winced slightly- 
“until the other day—I was writing a 
play. y time do you lunch?” 





“At ,’ said the doctor 

“Good,” said Bertram. 
haven’t changed and I 
se] 


“T suppose you 

must content my 
linguistic cocktail?” 
‘tor looked puzzled. 
know I disapprove of 
he said sternly. 


f with a 
The do 
“You 


strong 
drink,” 











“Quite right,” said Bertram, lighting his 
cigarette. “It stimulates one to do great 
things and leaves one fit for only little 
things, I think I said I was writing a 
play.” 

“I think you did,” said the doctor. 

“You never wrote anything stronger 
than a prescription, did you?” asked his 
guest. 

Dr. Chapman’s brows puckered. 

“Why do you ask?” said he. 

“Well, you see,” went on Bertram, “if 
you’ve never written anything you don’t 
realize what a serious thing it is. You 
know,” he smiled, “every man who writes 
has a lurking suspicion that he is the 
coming writer of the age.” 

“Which doesn’t explain your being 
here,” said the practical Chapman. Ber- 
tram sighed. 

“That’s so,” he said. “But if you have 
never written, I don’t know whether I 
can explain it or not, You see,” he went 
his host made a ‘vesture of im- 
patience, “my play deals with the tre- 
mendous fascination of a great city. It 
has to throb with a realism that staggers 
one -— the language, the action --- every- 
thing—must ring with the clamor of city 
strife and turmoil; so I thought I would 
come here to get the proper atmosphere.” 

“You say you have come to Woodburn 
to get color for such a play!” said Doctor 
Chapman. “Then all I can say is that 
you have a damned distorted sense of 
humor.” 


on as 


Which was the second time the doctor 
had sworn in four years. 

“My dear fellow, I am serious,” said 
Bertram. “No man in love can write’a 
story of love. Only a starving man can 
really picture a banquet. Don’t you see 
that one has to get away from an object 
before he can focus the lenses of his intel- 
lectual field glass?” 

“Luncheon is ready,” said the doctor, 
with a yawn. 


OR five days Bertram wrote and the 

doctor plied his country practice. At 
luncheon on the sixth day the doctor 
looked at his guest. 

“Merely as a matter of business,” he 
said. “I am going to a dance this evening.” 

“Where?” asked Bertram. 

“Mrs. Martin—the wife of our private 
banker—is giving a dance for her daugh- 
ter who is home from school.” 

“T shall be delighted to go,” said Ber- 
tram, seasoning an egg. 

“But—but—” the doctor stammered. 

“Tut, tut,” said his guest. “They will 
be charmed to have me. I shall mistake 
Mrs. Martin for her daughter—teach old 
Martin how to mix a cocktail—and pay 
violent court to the homeliest girl in the 
room.” 

“But do you think you will enjoy 
jueried his host as a last effort. 

“My dear Chappy.” said Bertram, 
“even if I don’t enjoy your friends, I can 
always enjoy myself.” 


* ~ * 


it” 


HAT evening at eight o'clock, Dr. 
Chapman and Reginald Bertram (the 
former in a sombre grey, his guest in a 
distinctly well-fitting suit of flannels) 
wended their way to the scene of festi- 
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vities. The doctor had taken The 


the precaution to phone Mrs. 


Martin and she gave the rather surprised 

New Yorker a hearty wel- to see a careworn j 
come. A few moments later but good-looking } 
he was being introduced. youth seat himself Ot 


“Miss Perkins, Mr. Ber- 
tram; Miss Snooks, Miss 
Elizabeth Snooks — behind 
the chair there, Miss Mat- 
thews, Mr. Bertam; and you 
must meet Miss Griggs, Mr. 
Bertram of New York — bf 


gallery. 


Mr. Griggs is one of our 
very wealthy manufac- 
turers.” 

“And Mr. Mar- 
tin is a_ banker,” 


muttered Bertram. 
“I beg your par- 


don?” asked his 
hostess. 
“I said,” an- 


swered Bertram 
with a courtly bow, 
“that Mr. Griggs is 
to be envied for 
his many posses- 
sions.” 

“Oh — go on,” 
Simpered Miss 
Griggs. 

“i shall,” 
Bertram. 

Witha 
quizzical 
glanceat 
him, his 
hostes: 
completed 
the ordeal 
of introduction, a little puzzled in her 
own mind as to the nature of Dr. Chap- 
man’s pre-Woodburn friends, 

The dancing was preceded by a very 
pretty custom for choosing partners for 
the first dance. Each guest was required 
to draw a slip from a hat, the slip bearing 
the name of some world-famous lover. 
Bertram drew “Darby.” The guests were 
required to find their romantic opposites. 

Bertram glanced about him and his 
gaze fell on an exceedingly pretty girl to 
his left. “The gods are still good,” he 
muttered and crossed over to her. 

“What did you draw?” he asked. 

“Juliet,” answered the young lady. 

“Good,” said Bertram, “I shall seek out 
Romeo and offer him a dollar for his 
ticket.” 

The girl pouted prettily. 

“T think I am worth more than that.” 

Bertram gazed at her. 

“By Jove,” he said, admiringly, “I be- 
lieve you’re right. Tell me, what is your 
name?” 

“Juliet.” 

“No, no, I mean your real name.” 

“Jane.” 

“Heavens!” he gasped. 
dane appelation.” 

“T am sorry that my parents were not 
able to consult you concerning my name.” 

He laughed. 

“I suppose it was difficult to forecast 
what a beauty you would be.” 

“You have developed flattery to a fine 
art, Mr. Bertram.” 


said 


“What a mun- 


denizens of 
the gallery were 


at the back of the 




































Bertram looked at her. 
“How old are you?” he asked. 


” 


“Nineteen,” answered the girl. 

“You are the first girl,” said he, “that 
ever told me her age without simpering 
over it.” 

“Excuse me,” said a voice behind Ber- 
tram’s ear, “I am looking for Juliet.” 

“T am Juliet,” said that young lady. 

“Ah,” said the stranger. “Then as 
Romeo, may I claim the first dance?” 

“T shall be charmed,” said Juliet. “Au 
revoir, Darby.” She smiled roguishly. 
Bertram stepped towards her. 

“But I shall see you again?” 

“Of course,” laughed the girl, “pro- 
viding you bring Joan.” And she disap- 
peared. 

“What a charming Juliet,” soliloquized 
Bertram. “But who ever heard of a 
Romeo with a squint in his eye and the 
general air of a dissipated umbrella?” 


E glanced about the room. Everyone 

had left for the spacious verandah 

but Miss Griggs. Bertram walked ove; 
to her. 

“T suppose,” said he, with an extremely 
courteous bow, “by the process of elim- 
ination you are Joan.” 

Miss Griggs noted the bow and blushed 

“You’re an awful man to blarney,” she 
giggled; and for once the enigmatic Ber- 
tram gasped. 

At the end of the first dance Bertram 
sought out Juliet and to his intense dis- 
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gust was not able to procure the promise 
of a dance until the tenth. In due course, 
however, the tenth arrived, and—it being 
the pre-Castle period—they glided into a 
non-hesitation waltz. 

“You dance beautifully,” he said after 
a few moments. There was no reply but 
she quietly hummed the refrain of the 
waltz that the imported orchestra was 
rendering. He was acutely conscious of 
her fragrant girlishness. Her hair 
brushed against his face and a delicate, 
elusive scent of violets came to him. The 
refrain was repeated and he hummed it 
with her. It ended—and almost with a 
sigh he released her. 

“Thank you,” he said simply. 

She glanced at him, her dark eyes 
flashing with merriment. His eyes met 
hers and before the burning ardor of his 
gaze, she was forced to lower hers. 

“Hello!” he said suddenly. “I am in 
luck. This is the supper dance.” é 

He glanced at the receding guests, 

“I have an idea,” he said. “Let us skip 
the supper and go for a stroll on the shore. 
It is a magnificent night and we shall be 
back by the time the dancing recom- 
mences.” 

“I wonder if I should?” murmured the 
girl. 

Bertram drew himself to his full height. 

“I assure you,” said he, “that despite 
the popular suspicion of my friends, I am 
a gentleman.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t that,” she answered has- 
tily. “It was the—I—was thinking of the 
conventions.” 

“I discarded conventions long ago,” 
said Bertram sententiously, “as being out 
of keeping with the true development of 
character.” 

“You have a very elastic philosophy,” 
said Juliet—but she went. 

I sometimes think that the Serpent had 
rather an easy time persuading Eve to 
taste the apple. 


W #o has not felt the witchery of the 

moon in early August? Who has not 
thrilled to the music of waves gently lap- 
ping the shore—and drunk to the full the 
nectar of a star-filled sky? Who has not 
bowed before the majesty of such a night 
—the purity of it—challenging at once 
man’s puniness and vileness? Bertram’s 
pulses beat faster as they strolled along 
the sand and for once in the presence of a 
woman, he was silent, She, too, said noth- 
ing and side by side they went, these two, 
whose acquaintanceship was a matter of 
minutes, daring the intimacy of a silence. 
Finally, Bertram said: 

“IT can’t understand it. At nineteen, 
you know, you should be either prema- 
turely blasé or childishly coquettish.” 

“And am I neither?” 

“It may be the effect of the night,” he 
answered, “but to me you seem intelli- 
gent.” 

“And are girls of nineteen never intelli- 
gent?” asked Juliet. 

“No,” said Bertram, “not when they 
are pretty.” 

“Dear. dear’—her laugh was delightful 
—‘“then beauty is never intelligent?” 

“Juliet,” he said after a pause, “you 
have a grave responsibility before you. 
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Through some injustice of the gods you 
have been given several wonderful quali- 


ties, the first of which is comeliness. You 
wouldn’t change the route of Fifth 
Avenue, you know, but you’re really 
pretty.” 


“So I wouldn’t look well on Fifth Ave.?” 
pouted Juliet, who, being a woman, was 
a coquette. 

“No,” said Bertram, “you are too whole- 
some.” 

“Ugh.” Juliet made a face. 

“Don’t despise wholesomeness,” said 
he. “It is becoming rarer than radium, 
which is both alliterative and illumina- 
tive.” 

“Very well,” said Juliet, “proceed with 
my grave responsibility.” 

“You have one drawback,” said Ber- 
tram, “your eyes.” 

Juliet stopped in her walk, and the ac- 
cused members held Bertram with a hurt 
look. 

“T have never laid claim to beauty,” 
said she, “but I really thought I had nice 
eyes.” 

“No,” said Bertram, “they are most un- 
fortunate. You have such beautiful eyes,” 
he said slowly, “that many will fail to see 
the soul behind them.” 

“T am sorry,” she said quietly, “that 
you don’t like my eyes.” 

He threw a pebble into the water. 

“T always dislike things that fascinate 
me,” he said. 

“Haven’t you wandered from your 
point?” asked Juliet, with a vague feel- 
ing that she was doing wrong in prolong- 
ing the conversation. 

“T have,” said Bertram, “but like Pol- 
onius I shall be brief.” 

“T hope you will be more successful than 
Polonius,” laughed the girl. 

“Ah—so you read the Classics?” 

“At times,” said Juliet, “as an antidote 
to the fashionable American novel.” 

“Juliet,” said Bertram, “when you talk 
like that I could embrace you.” 

“Which you musn’t do,” said Juliet. 

“Good Lord,” said Bertram, “I was 
merely speaking allegorically.” And 
Jane Evelyn Weatherley, daughter of 
Puritan parents, as innocent as a wayside 
violet, had a vague feeling of disappoint- 
ment. 

“Look at that falling star,” exclaimed 
Bertram, and they paused in their walk. 
Then he turned swiftly towards her and 
placed his hands on her shoulders, al- 
though any book of deportment would 
have told her that she should not have 
allowed it. 


“Have you no response,” he said, speak- 
ing with sudden rapidity, “to the bigness 
of the universe? Have you never felt the 
madness throbbing in your brain and 
everything in you crying out for the un- 
attainable heights? Have you never felt 
that you could rise up on the wings of 
music or the poetry of such a night as 
this and shout to the very gates of 
heaven, ‘I too am a god!’ Have you never 
felt that the dwarfishness of our lives is 
little better than the crawling snails?” 

The girl almost shrank from his vehe- 
mence, 

“Your words thrill me,” she said quick- 





“They seem to awaken thoughts and 


ly. 
a 1 ” 
emotions I thought were dead. 


“Then you, too, have felt like that?” 

“Sometimes.” Her voice trembled 
“When I am alone there rises in me such a 
hatred of the narrowness of my life and 
such a longing to really live if only for a 


few fleeting moments. Sometimes, when 
I am alone, ambition urges me until the 
struggle to suppress it leaves me weak 
and listless.” 

“Yes—yes,” said Bertram as the gir! 
paused. “You are ambitious—for what? 
For what?” 

“I do not know,” said the girl slowly 

There was a moment of silence. 

“That is quite possible,” said Bertram 
slowly. “Do not repress it—-it is the gift 
of the gods. Cherish your ambition and 
some day it will take definite shape and 
then”——his voice rose in intensity—“fol 
low its bidding. The world will buffet 
you—bruise you—but to one who has 
heard the call of ambition there can be 
only one course. Follow it right into the 
jaws of discouragement—of death—and 
though you die, a failure in the eyes of 
men, you will be a success to the God that 
is in Heaven and the Divinity within 
yourself.” 


E paused and for a few moments 

they stood, silent. Then as if by 
mutual consent, they turned back towards 
the house, neither speaking but in each of 
them there was a sensation that some 
thing new had come into their lives. Tc 
the girl there was a new courage to plar 
her life, to search for, not hide from, the 
call of Destiny. To the man there was an 
odd knowledge that for once he, himself 
had been deeply stirred—that for once 
there had been no actor and no audience, 
but instead he had lived, not played, a 
part. 

At the gate he paused and turned tc 
her. 

“Juliet,” he said quietly, taking her 
hand in his, “will you let me kiss you?” 

She did not shrink from him. She had 
not learned the arts of simulation. 

“T have never been kissed by a man,’ 
she said simply. 

Bertram was silent. He held her hand 
gently—then released it. He opened the 
gate. 

“You have taught me a great deal to- 
night,” he said. “And I thank you for 
awakening in me a sense of chivalry.” 

He held the gate open for her. She 
passed him and then—looked back and 
smiled. ‘With an inarticulate cry, Ber- 
tram took her in his arms. 

Which was ridiculously illogical; but 
Juliet had wonderful eyes and he—well, 
he was the Mad Hatter. 


HE following afternoon Bertram left 

for New York. The day had been 
raw and damp and in the evening Brown 
lit a fire in the grate. 

Bertram reached for his pipe and slow 
ly filled it, while his eyes gazed at the 
smouldering embers. 

“And so,” he soliloquized, “another 
page is filled in the scrap-book of memory 
—to turn back to and enjoy as the years 

Continued on page 56 
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Why Britain is Winning 


The Influences of Sea Power as Seen by an American War Correspondent 


EPRESSED by the successes of the 
ID Germans, many have begun to fear 

that the possibility of victory 
against them is not large. This feeling is 
found to some extent in our own country 
but. it is reflected chiefly in neutral lands. 
This view can be gained, however, only by 
disregard of the lessons of history and a 
lack of comprehension of the broader is- 
sues. The situation is put forward as it 
actually stands by Frank S. Simonds in 
an article in the American Review of Re- 
views. Mr. Simonds has established a 
reputation for sound judgment in his war 
articles. He writes: 

Eighteen months after the first great 
battle of the Civil War, great in its con- 
sequences, there was hardly an observer 
of experience in a neutral country who be- 
lieved that the North could win, or ques- 
tioned the ultimate independence of the 
South. Not until the two-year mark had 
been passed, not until Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg in July, 1863, had restored the 
Northern prestige and prospects lost at 
Bull Run in July, 1861, did the world ap- 
preciate the fact that in preveniing the 
South from gaining a decision in the 
earlier years, the North, with superior re- 
sources in men and money, above all with 
the control of the seas, had in fact won 


the war, however long it might take to 
enforce the decision. 

In the present article—covering a 
month in which the military operations 
have been of small importance, and there 
is at the moment, no prospect of an opera- 
tion offering any promise of immediately 
important consequences—I desire to dis- 
cuss at some length the fashion in which 
sea power is steadily becoming more and 
more of a decisive factor, and more and 
more seems to be re-establishing those 
lessons which were taught by the Na- 
poleonic Wars, by the Wars of Louis XIV, 
and were again emphasized in our own 
Civil War. 

Always it has been well understood that 
sea power could not win a war of itself, 
that it could not prevent the success on 
land of a great nation, superior in pre- 
paration and in organized militarv 
streneth to its enemies. Despite all 
French naval superiority in the War of 
1870, German victory was complete, and 
French naval officers and troops were 
landed to defend Paris. 

In the Napoleonic Wars the great Em- 
peror won Austerlitz after and Ulm just 
before Trafalgar. His first abdication 
came nearly ten years after British sea 
power became supreme and it was im- 
mediately procured, not by the British 
fleet, but by the armies of the last great 
coalition. 


Yet there is plain possibility that the 
importance of sea power will be over- 
looked, that too much store may be set 
by the land operations alone, and that the 
lessons of the past may be forgotten. 
This has, it seems to me, actually hap- 
pened in the present case, and that the 
world has permitted its attention to be 
fixed upon land victories, which have not 
been decisive, when the victory of sea 
power had not only been immediately de- 
cisive, on its own element, but was daily 
contributing to reverse the actual situa- 
tion on land. 

Napoleon’s ultimate defeat was due to 
British sea power, although he surrend- 
ered to conquering armies. It was due to 
the fact that Great Britain was able, 
while immune from attack herself, to use 
her money and the discontent and jeal- 
ousy of Napoleon’s land rivals to incite 
war after war, while in Napoleon’s desire 
to strike at Britain he was led from one 
campaign to another, he was forced to 
annex one port after another, to extend 
his control of the sea front of Europe in 
the attempt to close Europe to British 
commerce, to strike at London through 
Moscow, and thus to ruin the nation he 
could not reach by arms. 

In the course of the years that stretch 
from Amiens to Fontainebleau, Napoleon 
won several complete decisions over his 
land enemies. He defeated and conquered 
Austria at Ansterlitz, Prussia at Jena, 
Russia at Friedland, Austria a second 
time at Wagram, and his victorious 
armies swept Spain from the Pyrenees to 
Cadiz. But sea power kept up the fight 
and, master of the oceans and the seas 
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alike, Great Britain sustained the 
battle and raised new war after 
new war, until the French people 
grew weary of the struggle and 
France was bled white of conscripts. 
Yet it is well to recall that not until 
a year had passed, not until seven 
months before the adbication, did 
the Emperor sustain a real defeat 
in battle and only four months be- 
fore he yielded, had hostile troops 
entered France. 

Taking the existing situation, it 
will be recognized that up to the 
present British sea power has ac- 
complished all that Nelson accom- 
plished for his country and a little 
more, that is to say it has estab- 
lished the British supremacy on 
water beyond question, it has abol- 
ished the German commerce from 
the sea, it has destroyed the German 
warships and undersea boats that 
have ventured within reach, it has 
given to British commerce and to 
British transport the safe use of the 
sea. Despite the sensational de- 
tails of the sinking of a few great 
liners, it is well to remember that 
the actual percentage of loss of 
British shipping from German ac- 
tivities is far smaller than that in- 
flicted by French privateers in the 
| Napoleonic time, and never did the 
‘British in the earlier wars with the 
French succeed in paralyzing so 
completely an enemy commerce as 
they have now. 

Following the earlier precedent, 
British sea power has made it pos- 
sible for British expeditions to 
operate in Europe and outside 
of it. In Europe British armies have 
rendered great help in France and con- 
tributed to abolish all prospect that the 
Germans can win a decision in the West. 
They have permitted the British to under- 
take a campaign in Gallipoli, which has 
failed as did the several campaigns un- 
dertaken against Napoleon before the 
great campaign of Wellington in Spain. 
In the same way sea power has permitted 
the concentration of troops at Salonika 
and in Egypt, thus blocking a Turkish 
thrust upon Suez. 

Outside the European and Mediter- 
ranean field sea power has enabled the 
British to gather up all but one of the 
German colonies; with French and Jap- 
anese help, the remaining colony, too, 
German East Africa, lies within the grasp 
of the British whenever they choose to 
seize it. The Great Britain of Asquith 
has dealt with Germany as the Britain of 
the Pitts dealt with France, both of the 
Monarchy and the Empire. It has abol- 
ished German commerce, appropriated 
German colonies, sealed up German har- 
bors to trade, and it has prevented the 
Germans from inflicting any material 
loss upon the British in their own king- 
dom, and from effectively interfering 
with their trade or their transport. 

To-day Britain is giving financial aid to 
Russia and to Italy, she is giving military 
aid to France and she is engaging Ger- 
many’s Turkish ally. Her troops, her 
money, her fleet are all available for use, 
wherever German activity calls for Al- 
lied effort. By no means all of her ven- 
tures have been successful, but in the 
Napoleonic War there were several Gal- 
lipolis, notably on the Island of Wal- 
cheren and in the case of Sweden. Even 
the Spanish affair was for long such a 
failure as almost to lead to its abandon- 
ment. 
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—London Punch. 


Imperial Sculptor: “I want you to 
sit for my colossal figure of Victory.” 

Germania: “Yes, sire. Might I have 
a little something to eat first?” 


The real obstacle to peace, at the pre- 
sent moment, lies in the fact that Great 
Britain has so far been the sole nation to 
profit by the war, and her profits have 
been absolute. Germany has made con- 
quests on land, she has most of Belgium, 
a corner of France, much of Russia, and 
(with her ally) Serbia and Montenegro. 
But Germany has lost the sea. Not a 
German ship can put to sea, and Ger- 
many cannot return to the ordinary busi- 
ness of life until she can again begin to 
ship her manufactures by water and draw 
her raw materials by the same route. 

Thus, in effect, Germany has occupied 
Warsaw, Lille, and Belgrade, only to lose 
Hamburg and Bremen, which are to all 
intents and purposes in British hands, 
since they cannot be used by Germany. 
After eighteen months Germany has cap- 
tured nothing that can give her a basis 
for bargain with Britain. And what Brit- 
ain holds makes Germany’s conquests of 
little value. She is, as I have said before, 
in the position of a burglar, who has en- 
tered a house and collected the silver, but 
cannot get out to dispose of it. 

Now, unless Germany can outlast Brit- 
ain, or find some way to exercise com- 
pulsion upon Britain, she must ultimately 
go to London and ask for peace, because 
she must ultimately resume her sea com- 
merce, she must ultimately use the 
oceans. Nothing is more idle than to sup- 
pose that there is a market or a future 
for Germany as a self-contained empire, 
even if that empire extends from Ham- 
burg to Bagdad. The very character of 
German industry makes the sea the neces- 
sary way of transport, and it is from her 
trade beyond the frontiers of her allies 
that she draws the revenue which keeps 
her great population living in a restricted 
area. 

Aside from this question of the future, 


there is, too, the question of the 
present, the problem of food and 
munitions for a war of exhaustion. 

Despite the various rumors, I do 
not believe that the German people 
are starving or in immediate danger 
of starving. Perhaps after a year 
or two more of war there will be 
real suffering where there is now 
only hardship. But hardship thers 
is, hardship which is revealed in a 
multitude of ways. There is, too, a 
shortage of certain things essen- 
tial in war, for which substitutes 
may be found in most cases, al- 
though not, for example, in the case 
of rubber. Still, it is possible to be 
lieve that another year or two of 
war would not exhaust German ma- 
terial or reduce Germany to starva 
tion. 

On the other hand, it must be 
recognized that Germany’s men are 
limited. She has already lost seven 
men for one of the British and her 
population is but 67,000,000, against 
60,000,000 for Britain and her white 
colonies. Financially the war is 
costing her, with advances to her 
allies, almost dollar for dollar with 
the British, and she has no such re- 
sources of accumulated capital as 
Britain upon which to draw. She is, 
in fact, mortgaging her future be- 
yond imagination, while Britain is 
still drawing upon her past. 

In a similar situation Napoleon 
was able to live upon his land ene- 
mies and keep France free from 
debt, but Germany has been unable 
to do this. She has drained Belgium 
dry and made heavy drafts upon 
the resources of her French conquests, 
but Poland and Serbia are destitute of all 
real resources, having been completely 
wasted by war. The rapid decline of Ger- 
man credit in the open markets of the 
world, the neutral markets, is perhaps a 
fair evidence of what the world thinks of 
the German financial situation. 

All these circumstances should be ap- 
preciated in their proper proportion. If 
Germany can get to Paris, if she can get 
to Petrograd, she may yet dispose of her 
land rivals and readjust her own financial 
problems. She may yet conquer the Con- 
tinent, as Napoleon did, but she has so 
far failed to conquer any great opponent, 
even temporarily. She has failed to crip- 
ple any great opponent materially, and 
she has lost for the period of the war, so 
far as one can see, the use of the ocean. 

To escape from this situation, Germany 
tried first to go to the Channel. Had she 
arrived at Calais and Boulogne she might 
have dominated the Straits of Dover and 
seriously crippled British commerce, con 


ceivably shut up London. But she was 
stopped in the Battles of Flanders, and 
the check has become permanent. She 
tried the submarines and they failed, 


absolutely failed so far as the British 
waters are concerned. She tried Zep- 
pelins and the consequent “terribleness” 
and these failed. She has not even been 
able to survey the British coast, as did 
Napoleon from Boulogne. 

Yet, if she cannot find a way to break 
the British blockade, the fact is self-evi 
dent that Germany must persuade Britain 
to raise it. To do this is to surrender on 
British terms. Such terms, at the very 
least, would carry the evacuation of Bel 
gium, of France, of Russia, the restora- 
tion of the status quo ante in Europe. 
with probable provision for French 
reoccupation of Alsace-Lorraine. Italian 
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occupation of Trent and Trieste, and the 
surrender of Turkey to Allied mercies. 
Of course Germany would not now con- 
sider such a peace, but the thing that | 
desire to make clear is that British sea 
power has become absolute; it bars the 
way of every German port; it is hampered 
by no loss of territory essential to the 
empire, in fact by no loss of British ter- 
ritory Whatsoever. 

So far as the seas go, Germany is a be- 
sieged nation; and the besieged nation, 
like the besieged garrison, must break the 
lines of investment, ultimately, or sur- 
render. Not only has Germany so far 
failed to do this, but she has failed where | 
Napoleon succeeded. He conquered his 
land foes, occupied their capitals, and | 
paid the costs of his war from their 
treasuries. All this Germany has been | 
inable to do. 

Early in our Civil War, the North iso- 
lated the South; but it took years to re- 
duce the fortress thus isolated, and it 
was always possible for the South, by oc- 
cupying Washington and our eastern 
sities, to win the war. But ultimately the 
blockade was fatal, when coupled with 
the failure of the South to obtain a de- 
cision on land. Unless the Germans shall 
find a way to break the blockade or com- 
pel the British to raise it, there seems to 
me no reason to doubt that the end of 
the war is assured. It is a fact that Ger- 
many has so far failed in every attempt 
to reach Britain; and her failures have 
been so costly, that it is difficult to believe 
that it is any longer within German 
power to compel Britain. 

Bear in mind, always, that this war is, 
n its Main issue, a contest between the 
Germans and the British. The dispute 
between the French and the Germans is 
imited to a single province. Russia and 
Germany could arrange their differences 
by bargain. Italy could be bought off by 
a payment in territory. But it is not any 
question of relatively minor importance 
that separates Germany and Britain. On 
the contrary, Germany has asserted that 
Britain has deliberately set out to thwart 
her expansion, to check her natural 
growth, and that it is only on the ruins 
of British sea power that she can erect 
that empire which is necessary to her ex- 
istence. 
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Great Britain on her part, slow to per- | 
ceive the challenge, has now taken it up as 
she took up the challenge of Holland, of 
Spain, and of France both under Louis | 
XIV and Napoleon. In every one of these 
‘ases Britain did not pause with a victory 
or abandon hope when she was left alone 
to fight. She fought to the end and to the | 
jestruction of her foes, so far as their 
marine ambitions were concerned, because 
she saw in these ambitions a peril to her 
own existence. To-day she has accepted 
the German challenge as Rome took that 
of Carthage. She is bending her energies 
and her power, not to throw Germany 
back within her own boundaries in Eur- | 
ope, but to put an end for a generation at 
the least to all peril at sea. She is fight- 
ing, not to destroy the German nation, 
but to destroy Germany as a rival naval 
power and marine competitor. 

Absorbed in our study and interest in 
the land operations, properly impressed | 
by the magnitude of German victories, | 
we in America, as indeed the observers in 
the whole world, have too little appreci- 
ated the truth that the Jand operations | 
have lacked the character of a decision; | 
and the fact that they have lacked this | 
character has given to the naval opera- 
tions an importance far in excess of those 
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on shore. British muddling, defeat, dis 
aster on land have captured the mind of 
a generation which is too unfamiliar with 
British history to appreciate that the 
same things have marked every great 
British conflict and were fatal only in the 
‘ase of our own War of the Revolution, 
and then merely because Britain at the 
jJecisive hour also temporarily lost con 
trol of the sea. 

On the map, the German conquests 
nake a formidable showing, but how 
nuch more impressive is the showing of 
the British conquests if you color the seas 
o indicate them. Some day Europe will 
-alk peace, but what value will peace have 
or Germany if it does not include in the 
erms the right to use the seas? But how 
s Germany to persuade Britain to concede 
-his right, if she cannot conquer it? Does 
iny one suppose that Germany will be 
ible to exhaust Britain before she is her- 
elf exhausted? This is absurd, because 
3ritain is still able to carry on a portior 
of her industrial life, and her resources 
n capital far exceed German. 

As for ruin, when peace is made, if the 
3ritish are able to compel the Germans 
to give up their merchant marine, even if 
they are only able to forbid German ships 
the right to use their harbors and their 
colonial ports and naval stations gs ports 
of call, in concert with their allies, Ger 
man shipping will be out of the race and 
the British will replace their only rival in 
the carrying trade of the world, and find 
her new wealth to replace old. 

Prophecy is idle and I do not mean to 
prophesy. What I do mean to emphasize 
is, that eighteen months after the out- 
break of the war, sea power, navalism if 
you please, has so completely bested mili- 
tarism, that the situation that exists, un 
less Germany can find some way to modi- 
fy it, by success over the British, insures 
German defeat exactly as Napoleon’s de- 
feat was insured when he failed to dispose 
of sea power and faced the Continent in 
arms. 

From my own standpoint,—and I have 
tried in all the long series of articles on 
the war to make clear the situation as it 
appeared to me,—the war on land has 
been fought out and there is practically 
no hope of a real decision there. In the 
spring there is every reason to suppose 
that if Germany still has the men, and it 
seems far from improbable, she will make 


+ one more great bid for a decision in the 


East and seek to resume and complete 
her march to Moscow and Petrograd. 

In the same fashion there is likely to 
be a great Anglo-French offensive in the 
West. The success of this operation may 
well depend upon the extent to which Ger 
nany is compelled to reduce her armies 
n the West to make a new campaign in 
the East. I do not believe that the spring 
offensive will reach the German frontiers, 
or clear Belgium. It may conceivably 
rescue the portion of France now in the 
invader’s hands. It is even conceivable 
that Germany will, herself, shorten her 
lines in the West, recognizing that no 
terms of peace can be thoucht of, so far 
as France is concerned, while French ter- 
ritory is in German hands and French 
armies unconquered. 

Italy, on her side, will doubtless pursue 
her selfish and local campaign, useful to 
the Allies only as it distracts the atten- 
tion of some hundreds of thousands of 
Austrian troops. As for the Near East, 
I shall deal with Suez a little later. Hav- 
ing now conquered Montenegro, there is 
little reason to believe that the Austro- 
Germans will lose it, and less reason to 
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Why be Sixty-five in Body when Why Become Prematurely Old 
Less than Thirty in Years ? in Whole or in Part ? 
You are Only as Young as Your Age in Years and Age in Body 
Cells are Alive, Energized and Plastic are Not Identical 
\ Why take Less than Your Full Share of Life and Pleasure? Ponce de Leon’s 


Are you living a full and successful life? Why not always Fountain of Youth 
e be at your best?-—thoroughly well, energetic? Why not Died With Him. 
invest in yourself and make the most of your every OP- your fountain of 
portunity? It is easy when you know how. The Swoboda : ‘ ith 
System points the way. It requires no drugs, no appli- youth will die with 
ances, no dieting. no study, no loss of time, no special bath- YOu. Each man’s 
ing; there is nothing to worry you. It gives ideal mental fountain of youth 
and physical conditions without inconvenience or trouble. jg within himself. 


The Successful and Enjoyable Life beni _ be ll 
sciou voiu 
Your living, enjoying and earning power depends entirely only can you drink 
upon your a health, es ee and willpower. to the full of the 
The Swoboda stem can make you tireless, improve your fountain of youth. 
memory, intensify your will power, and make you physi- 
cally just as you ought to be. I promise it. 
What Others 
Not Self-Conservation, But Self-Evolution Have to Say: 
Early to Bed and Early to Rise may have at one time 5 on ‘ennneiiinne math al 
made man healthy, wealthy and wise, but now, it is other- age, end is three weeks your 
wise. Today, early to bed and early to rise and regularity f3\ man of me, Pam go 
of habits gives a man high blood pressure, hardening of cmthusiastic over Conscious 


: : ~ Rc Evolution that it is difficult 
the arteries, and makes him mentally narrow, irritable and for me to contro] myself, and 





Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 


ae : not do more than you say. I want to thank you for the interest you are 
e too ready to criticise—permature old age and early demise, taking in my case. When I wrote you for your instructions I was in a 

Q ° ‘ very desperate condition. I have never been sorry for one minute that 
| Nowadays, as in truth always, if a man desires to be I have written you. On the contrary, I want to thank you for what you 
‘ healthy, wealthy and wise he must evolutionize. are doing for me. I am getting along fine; I am a wonder to myself. 


It does not seem possible that there could be such a change in any one 
in such a short time.” 


What Others Have to Say: 

















’ “Conscious Evclution has done all for me that you promised and I am e ° 
simply radiating good benalth. I can hardly believe it myself, it has made M New Co rl hted B k F e 
euch a great change in me, I am in better condition than I have -been y py g 00 18 re 
for twenty years and aw chuck full of energy and ambition, Tasks that 
were a burden to me In the past are now easy and a pleasure. I have no . “ " 
money to burn or throw to the birds, but if you were to offer me one _it explains THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS 
~ thousand dollars in good hard cash and put EV OLU riON and the human body as it has never been ex- 
me Dack where | wae before Seginning your plained before. It explains MY NEW THEORY OF THE 
system, I would say, ‘Nothing doing.’ I enjoy BODY AND THE MIND Ps 
the work you have mapped out for me and am - 4 4 MIND. It will startle, educate, and en- 
impatient to get at it lighten you. 
\ “I shall be sixty-six years old next Aneust and if you * Ta) 
- a\s were to. see me right now you would say, ‘forty,’ and, My book explains HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE and HARD- 
f \ - 4 yy I am better, eee, -“ have ~~ ot ENING OF THE ARTERIES, as well as OLD AGE conditions 
man se average man a orty. vave only you anc " 
\ sone system to thank for these things, and T want to and how to overcome them. 
thank von from the very bottom of a grateful heart for , ° ° ° " . 
| what you have done for me. | am a man now in every You will cherish this book for having given you the first 
| sense of the word, whereas T was only a fraction of a : i , « : 
j man ani a small fraction before profiting through Con real understanding of your body and mind. it shows how you 
poe rll “ie tose may be able to obtain a superior life; it explains how you may 
7 “The strangest part of it all is that my hearing is make use of natural laws for your own advantage. 
greatly improved, The muscles of my shonlders, back ‘i r 
and abdomen are immense, and I have forgotten that My book will give you a better understanding of yourself 
have liver cidnevs ear any other ‘4 ® a . “ : 
Aen. Sat. a Se ae ee ee ee than you could obtain froma college course. The information 
I a day. I have lost all desire for stimulants.” which it imparts cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. 
& “One year ago | was an old man of forty; today 1 It shows the unlimited possibilities for you through conscious 
= sey paeeee oe > 7 evolution of your cells; it explains my discoveries and what 
> ust state the the principle of your system is th % ° : oman” 
encah achantiia, Gall ah the comes ieee tee timate ( tae they are doing for men and women. Thousands have advanced 
ever heard. You do not misrepresent one single word themselves in every way through a better realization and con- 
ara cincinnati: teat clei oe scious use of the principles which I have discovered and which 
“e her tel] so of , ds 1 was . . | . + ° 
sesh ty Taatices tice: Gas Uk eae tala I disclose in my book. It tells what Conscious Evoluiion means 
4 me. They think 1 exaggerate.” and what it may do for you. It also explains the DANGERS 
“7 fecl that I must express once more my sincerest OF EXERCISE and of EXCESSIVE DEEP BREATHING. 
and warmest appreciation of the benefit you have given 
ee ee ee a — ee oe I offer my System on a basis which makes it impossible for 
grality 1. body and such development as ac ) nt, . . . . 
t efter nine weeks of Conscious Evolution, I wonld have you to lose a single penny. My guarantee is startling, specific, 
said that they were raving mad. You have proved be- iti a 
Men and oad the sha:low of a doubt that you can do everything positive and fraud proof. 
yo ay: in fact, I believe you really do more than you Too’ Ae Al , 1 ° . 
Women promiee. Results have been so startling in my case that Ww rite for my FREE BOOK and full particulars to-day be 
of All I feel that I have been born again. At the time of fore it slips your mind. Make up your mind to at least learn 
Ages writing 5 fest fol of Tie oy oS et the facts concerning the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCI- 
; body has assumed a most graceful shape, of which A 
Profit am more than proud, and thank the day that { ever OUS EVOLUTION for men and women. 
Through beard of you. I could — you : —— ay your 
. » i Evolution, 1 feel so thankful. ere is no 
Conscious Conacions ion, | ’ - 
better valne on God's earth than what you offer, and W » - 
’ Evolution enpene who doubts your statements must be indeed more ALOIS P. S OBODA, 1924 Aeolian Hall, N Y 
than skeptical. I would consider it an honor to have 
you use my letters in every way you think fit.” - 
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$3.50 Reduction 
Cuts Distribution Costs of 
Durham-Duplex Domino Razor 714% 


In five years we sold 3,750,000 
Durham Demonstrator Razors and 
250,000 $5 Durham Duplex Razor 
Sets. On the set we made no profit. 
Each sale cost $2 for advertising, 
$2 for jobber and dealer commis- 
sions, and $1 for maintaining our 
selling organization. 


We actually lost the money 
used for manufacturing. 


We could not afford to continue this 
method and found another way we 
inaugurated the $1.50 selling price. 


At this price we are selling twenty times 
as many razors as we sold at $5. We are 
giving the jobber and dealer 60c per set; 
doing the same amount of advertising 
which is costing 10¢ per set—one-twenti- 
eth of $2. We have eliminated our selling 
organization. If you are interested in 
shaving yourself comfortably, correctly 
and wiih perfect safety, this ad. will sell 


At SO 


3h 00 You Can Now Buy 50 


a Durham-Duplex 
—s Razor 
Set for Only 


You pay only 70e for distributing costs, 
and 80c for manufacturing costs. You 
save $3.50 and get the best $5 safety razor 
set in existence. 





Every advertising man and merchant 
knows that the set we now sell you for 
$1.50, which includes a Durham-Duplex 
Domino Razor, with a white American 
ivory handle, safety guard, stropping at- 
tachment, a 60c package of the famous 
double-edged sod ancy Duplex blades (12 
cutting edges) packed in a genuine leather 
roll kit, is superior to our $5 razor because 
it is made under later patents which have 
improved the construction. 


Every morning 4,000,000 men shave with 
the Durham-Duplex blade—the longest. 
strongest, keenest blade on earth; it is the 
last word in shaving comfort and eftici- 
ency ; it does away with hacking, scraping 

and scratching; it is made from a piece of 
Swedish steel hollow-ground, hardened. 
tempered, honed and stropped to the ex- 
treme of keenness. 


If you never have used this blade, ask any 
of the four million Durham-Duplex users 
about it. 

Or better still, just enclose $1.50 with the 
coupon below and mail it to us, or take it 
to any dealer and get the $5 Durham- 
Duplex Domino Set for $1.50 


Durham-Duplex Razor Co. 


LIMITED 
43 Victoria Street Toronto, Ontario 


: COUPON 


| 
| DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Ltd. 

| 43 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. 

| Enclosed is $1.50. Send me vour $5.00 
| 

| 


Durham-Duplex Domino Razor Set 
Name 


Address ... 
Any dealer will honor this co ipon. YO 


suppose that the Allies at Salonica will 
able to conquer either Bulgaria or Tu 
key. 

But if Germany should next fall arn 
with her armies, greatly weakened b y 
losses and hardships, at Moscow or Petro 

grad, would this affect the war to the ex 
cont of producing that victorious peace 
which Germany still expects and de 
mands? I do not believe it, because I 
cannot see, even in such a victory, any 
real menace to the British blockade. Nor, 
with Russia out of the war, is there any 
real reason to suppose that Germany 
would then be able to muster sufficient 
men to break the French and British lines 
in the West. Mere arithmetic makes this 
seem utterly improbable. 

Meantime there must be no mistaking 
the steady growth of British military 
strength and of what is far more import- 
ant, British national determination and 
moral and intellectual mobilization. By 
next fall Britain will certainly have as 
many men under arms as Germany and 
they will be physically far better men, be- 
cause Germany’s best have already been 
removed from the firing line, like those 
of France and Russia and Austria. 

Coincident with this is the growth in 
Britain of a realization that victory 
means for the Empire the end of the 
gravest peril since the Napoleonic era, 
and a determination to abolish that peril 
not by a mere victory, but by terms of 
peace which shall dispose for a long 
period of years, perhaps forever, of a 
rival on the sea. It is no idle statement 
that the Germans make, that France and 
Russia are fighting Britain’s battles. 
They are; and in destroying German man- 
hood they are removing the competitors 
of British industry. But of course both 
the French and the Russians are equally 
serving their own purposes. 

The Allies, Italy now included, have 
covenanted not to make a separate peace, 
and every British end is served by pro 
longing the war to the utter exhaustion 
of Germany. And Britain retains the 
decisive weapon, for even peace with all 
her other foes would not enable Germany 
to take up her national industrial life 
again or begin the terrible task of paying 
for the war. It is to London now that one 
must look for the decisive gesture as to 
peace. And all recent talk of peace has 
died out because, for London, the war is 
just beginning; the prospects of victory, 
the meaning of success to the British Em 
pire, have only just been perceived. 

Even now British ministers and states- 
men are planning to make the victory over 
Germany absolute by arranging in ad- 
vance of peace a condition which will 
abolish German competition on the high 
seas. The British have waked up, as they 
have not waked up before since the war 
began. They have appreciated the value 
of their weapon of sea power, and they 
are now preparing to make good all that 
Admiral Mahan has written of the possi 
bilities of sea power, and to repeat 
against William II the absolute successes 
won against Napoleon. 


Jitney drivers have discovered that 


there is a considerable difference in the 
profit to be made from different passen- 
gers. lor example, a fat man occupies 


15 cents’ worth of room, but pays only a 
nickel, and as a consequence the wise 
jitney usually fails to see a stout pas 
senger seeking a ride. 
























































































Why Business Firms 
Fail 


An Analysis of Conditions Surrounding 


the Firm That “Goes Under’’ 


N outstanding and a most disturb- 
A ing feature of the rapid advances 

of modern business has been the 
increase in the proportion of failures. 
Nine out of every ten _ businesses 
launched prove failures. Why? It is a big 
question, the biggest in business to-day. 
Not until it is answered and steps taken 
to remedy the conditions which create this 
situation, will the business world be 
placed on a safer footing. An excellent 
article, showing the reasons for so many 
failures, is contributed by J. H. Tregol to 
System. He writes: 

Nine out of every ten individuals or 
organizations that start in business drop 
out; this is a very high percentage—the 
American bad-debt waste is enormous. 
And when the cases are studied in the 
business laboratory, it will be found that 
one or more of a half-dozen causes are 
common to every failure. The reasons 


glibly assigned are apt to be surface | 


symptons rather than real underlying 
causes. 


THE TWO CLASSES OF CAUSES WHICH STAND 
BEHIND ALMOST EVERY FAILURE 


Every failure in business may be 
eventually traced to a temperamental or 
sociological cause, if acts of God are 
barred. The temperamental causes go 
back to the make-up of the individual or 
group of individuals who are in business, 
while the sociological causes are to be 
found in the nation’s natural aptitude 
towards waste; we gallop so hard and so 
fast that we come many a cropper; we 
sometimes confuse care with dullness. 

A few business founderings arise from 
unavoidable causes, such as acts of God— 
death, storms, or other disaster, but the 
vast majority may be traced to six defi- 
nite, avoidable causes. 

These causes are: 

1. Lack of skill, which includes pre- 
paredness for the business: inefficiency, 
inaptitude, and the general subject of 
buying and selling. 

2. Lack of capital. 

3. Over-extension. 

4. Unwise credits. 

5. Speculation. 

6. Dishonesty. 

There are a few other causes, such as 
bad habits and personal extravagance, 
but more often than not these grow out 
of a lack of skill; few failures are, in the 
last analysis, found to be due to either 
of these frequently assigned reasons. 

All of this may sound very scholastic 
and unpractical. Some men, who see 
only that which hits them in the face, 
might dismiss the whole subject by say- 
ing: “We've lost our money, haven’t we? 
What are you going to do about it?” 

It may not be possible to do anything 
about that particular “it.” But the man 
who knows business diseases by the 
symptoms will not again be infected by 
the same disease. There was a time when 
people wandered freely through plague 
regions and, when they fell stricken, 
sighed and said it was the will of God; 
now we jai! those who insist on mixing 
up with plagues. 
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Homebuilding 


stimulates a desire 
for the beautiful that 
prompts the selection of 
Luxeberry White Enamel 
and Liquid Granite. 


Luxeberry White 


Enamel—lasting, washable, 
beautiful—can also be 
modified to the newer 
tones of ivory and French 
gray in either brilliant or 
dull effects. 


Liquid Granite Floor 


Varnish is the great gen- 
erai purpose finish. It is 
waterproof, wear resisting 
and suitable for all in- 
teriors. 


Write for interesting book 
on wood finishing. 
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cies. Sebo con Military Equipment 
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Correct in detail—Moderate in price 


Officers’ Uniforms from $28.75 
British Warmsfrom - $22.50 
Sole Agents for the “TRESS” 
Official Service and Trench Cap 


Sam Brown Belts, Leggings, Fox's Puttees, Khaki 
“Vyella” Shirtsand Hosiery. Wholesaleand Retail. 


WREYFORD & COMPANY 
85 King W., Toronto 
Adelaide 1739. Parkdale 938 


With one of these New 
Pencil Sharpeners. 
time is saved and the life 
of the pencil lasts longer. 
The Chicago 
Fencil Sharp- 
ener will pav 
foritselfmany 
Coe ae. Send to 
any address 

postpaid for $1.65 
Order Yours Now. 
The A. S. Hustwitt Co. 
44 Adelaide St. W. | 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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Especially Built for the Outboard Motors. 








Every failure due to the causes which 
Il have enumerated is preventable. Even 
“dry rot,’ which catenes more creditors 
other kind of failure, may be 


+} 
vil 


an al 


y 
discoveied 


by the wary. I know one 
large wholesale house wnich had been a 
| leader in business for three-quarters of a 
A FEW OPERAPHONE FAVORITES | | century; successive generations had come 
F Oo r 5 O ¢ e n t S 1M] Tvo-Step—Liberty Bell (Scisa.) Oper Ba | | and gone with ample fortunes. It was a 
BE a are wn net gg ee a he '! | Rock-of-Gibraltar sort of concern; bank 
a a am " int + dtorner { M ne, Harts . officers accompanied the partners out to 
} a Su tee B . G the steps when they called for accom- 
of Your Favorite ‘Some, saene ‘ | modation. They had started business in 
OPERAS OR SONGS 1008 Ma Bae alegre Kise hg ta oe | the days when the request for a financial 
isan | || | statement by a bank or mercantile agency 
: ; 1005 Bearty’s Eyes (Tosti). Charles W. Har : | | was considered impertinent and meddle 
|| Operaphone Double D'sc Records are equal to Polka Capri Woodwir struments), yn i} vastly Ne mee : be hardiheed = 
| any in quality, and give you the world’s best | jo0¢ ¢ . a al ie eae ae : i — Pigs i” — ~ .. se ‘affa; to ask 
i music’ by many of the world’s recognized | W mye gt aE a gy Rand them for a statement. Pheir affairs went 
penal ot i'm ¥ hg ag With § , v.oH on quietly and smoothly; customers re- 
The Operaphone Record is an eight-inch of I Mess m ‘Faust’ (Two M o — re sete pr aeapencig a 
the hill and dale type and plays longer than | ye 4? plume ty. -Revlah Gavlort ¥ ee eg clerk gives so te man buying 
i! ten-inch records. " Keesha Mahe nak Mente Ave ; . || | stamps; you might take or leave their 
} ; a Gute Wan te fone Be Tame. Venry Burr. tes | | goods without disturbing the even pro- 
|} Just think what it means, to be able to sit Preacher ani the Rear. A Collins i| | gress of their ways. 
|) at home and satisfy the music of the sout, | (ii Stenade {Whistling morel “Pon One morning the business world awoke 
| after the heavy day’s work, listening to anv 1 Lettie at Dixie Band (Duet). Collins & Harlan || | to the conservative firm’s failure for more 
| niusic that suits your mood of the moment— | Mt A te Dan Pers. cccegaggy edie than a million dollars. The accountants 
i} opera—orchestra, instrumental, sacred, humor W12_ Grpev Love Song (The Fortune Teller). James Hal) found things in a tangled mass; the mem- 
ous, bentinentas, pee = productions from ss Globe Tiot, Fox Trot. Operaphone Band. bers of the firm had not the slightest 
mes f pees eee ee the records | 113 bee seo Mase _sniete odes. sete ie | notion how much they owed; they had 
may COSs. ou" =e ; 1014 Insect Vowder Agent, Golden & Marlowe goods to the inventory value of several 
No matter what make of phonograph you use, a oy 2 Se intel | million dollars, but the goods were old- 
these records will give you a perfect render- ~ Walz Militaire. Uperapuone Band. : fashioned and unsalable — they brought 
| ing of the human voice with every tone qual. }.1015 For All Etemity. Vernon Archibald, bart. less than a hundred thousand dollars. 
ij , ity in all its original beauty. x Trot. Operaphone Band. : The public was informed that the shift- 
Make your selection from this list and mail hn, from “Blue Paradise” (Duet). Young ing of business from the firm’s location, 
your 2rder to-day. irish Rose. Paul Clifton, tenor. together with a failing demand for the 
If you do not yet possess a phonograph you ag = By th ag «yg character of goods carried by the house, 
may have the reward of your waiting; the ‘phone Hand. | had brought about the bankruptcy. As 
Bestphone Phonograph has all the essential nu.” Concert Orchestra a matter of fact, the firm had stood 
features of the highest priced instruments ‘ert. Orchestra. with its back to the progress of the world; 
It is equipped with a permanent jewel needle aE oe the old members, who had bought and 
for the Diamond Dise Records as well as the neert Orchestra. sold with shrewdness, had been succeeded 
regular needle attachment for needle records. = Some. Gu. © by men who bought and sold by conven- 
The Bestphone is the musical sensation of th Arthur Collins | tion. The condition of the firm would 
day. It faithfully+reproduces the most delic- | Pi Raye | have been apparent to any man who 
ate tones and is unexcelled in mellowness ; cannily watched operations without being 
and for subtle rendering. Orchestra. || | blinded by the glories of the past. On a 
| The Phonograph with top $32.00; complete mian G complete reorganization and a careful sys- 
with Mahogany Record Cabinet $42.00; reas es tem of accounts, the firm paid all its debts 
onable terms arranged. We pay delivery ter within three years. 
charges. Cabinet holds 120 records. Archibald A lack of skill in buying is one of the 
‘Write us for full particulars of terms show mp). Ph most prolific causes of failure; too many 
ing how you can possess a Bestphone and Are! ‘ak oF S put all their stress on the selling 
enjoy all the benefits of the world’s best — end of the game. Of course, a concern 
ral Landa can not make money unless it sells, but 
A special attachment is required for use on si it does not take much of a salesman to 
most Phonographs. This attachment costs 25 io ae dispose of goods which have been bought 
cents, or is sent free with orders amounting right and which therefore can be offered 
to $1.00. State the name of machine you Ada Jones at the right price to the right market. No 
have. The Bestphone is already equipped chestra amount of seiling skill will permanently 
with attachment. eras cover up deficiencies in buying. 
NOTE— New rumbers zre added each month, Wy sical it tei Node = a. . bpasa-naed of geet 
l S a mixed question of price and fore- 
Ricsiins acted encounters handedness. Many manufacturers must 
Cc di Ph h € | work nearly a year ahead; most retailers 
anadian onograp ompany — must keep about six months ahead; if 
| 103 YONGE ST.. TORONTO J. Hall the market is rising, there is a temptation 
to buy largely for future needs. If the 


market goes down the manufacturer must 
sell at prices corresponding to the low 
current price of the raw material, and thus 
he loses money. If the market had kept 


A NEW BOA 


Brings Motor Boating Pleasures to All. | on rising, he would have won out. Again, 


the manufacturer and dealer may mis- 








; rely be - arnishe i ow ¢ market fort i time. Whe . . 
ee So eee 00 ee nae Oe gs Write read the tastes of the consumer—this is 
We also build a new model canvas covered row-boat for outboard motors. for Full | especially the case with novelties or any 
1: is a handsome craft. Detail | article of male or female apparel. 
— _ | Overbuying or bad buying is not infre 
of This quently stimulated by our system of 
New |; open accounts and too liberal credits. 
Boat | The zealous salesman will overwhelm the 


customer with rosy pictures of the future 
and unload several times as much goods 
| as the man really needs on the plea that 
| he will “have four months to pay the 
bill.” A good buyer will not have goods 
forced upon him, but many small mer- 
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Canadian Canoe [7miss - 216Rink St., Peterborough, Ontario 
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chants are captivated by the prattle of 
the smart salesman. 

Overbuying or bad buying can be 
caught by the credit man, but it is more 
easily detected by the salesman. A co- 
operation between the two departments 
discovers the evil in time to prevent ser- 
ious loss and perhaps enable the merchant 
to get the pioper view of his business. 
If the merchant is constitutionally inept, 
the salesman should soon discover it. 

In buying, generally, it is best to play 
safe—to hedge enough so that if one line 
turns out badly some other line will make 
up for the deficiency. A few exceptional 
men put all their eggs in one basket and 
get away with it—two or three times. In 
the end they are caught. The man who 
knows how to mix the fads and the staples 
will win out on the long pull. 

The firm that has an unduly large stock 
of either raw or finished material on hand 
will bear careful watching. It may be a 
case of bad buying. 

Failures from lack of capital are really 
failures from lack of skill because the 
money and the business have not been kept 
in their proper relations, but the heading 
is such a large one that it deserves sep- 
arate consideration. 

A man goes into business with one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in cash. Suppose he 
knows how to buy and sell. He usually 
puts about three-quarters of his money 
into merchandise and the balance goes to 
cash capital and fixtures. The proportions 
vary according to the business. 

In six months, this merchant finds that 
he has eighty-five thousand dollars tied 
up in accounts. Let us suppose that the 
accounts are good average accounts. He 
cannot pay cash for new goods and is 
forced to borrow money at the bank or 
elsewhere at the current rate of interest. 
He is then conducting his business on 
what the stock brokers call “margin”—he 
has only cash enough to pay the difference 
between the market value and the loan 
value of the business. He is started on 
the familiar route of doing business on 
borrowed capital. Within a short time, 
his liabilities come to within sixty per 
cent. or seventv per cent. of his quick 
assets—cash, bills. and accounts receiv- 
able. He is actually insolvent. for notes 
and accounts do not average more than 
seventy per cent. of their face value on 
liquidation. 

That merchant may try to work out 
his salvation by borrowing more money, 
but he will eventually fail unless he has 
fresh funds put into the business by a 
new partrer or by funding his short-term 
indebtedness irto long-term obligations. 
such as bords. He should curtail his busi- 
ness urtil his monev catches un with it. 
Lack of capital must be met quickly and 
squarely. : 

Over-extersion is closely related to lack 
of canital. but trve over-extens‘on is rot 
so much as ontdistancing of capital by 
business as it is an outdistancing of busi- 
ness by organization. A concern do‘ng a 
good business starts new branches in dis- 
tricts where there is not enough business 
to support the branch. Often the house 
will not have sufficiently mastered sys- 
tem, and the skill which made the home 
office succeed is not transferred to the 
sub-office. Perhaps localities or trans- 
portation methods have not been sufficient- 
ly considered. 

The over-extension may not be in the 
way of branch offices, but in the taking 
on of new and untried lines—too many 
irons in the fire. 
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“No-Not 
> This” 


7 “Go Get Your Own 
J Puffed Wheat” 


Every child has dainties she dislikes to share. 

You did and we did. Children always will. 

And in every home that serves Puffed Wheat, that dainty 
is among them. We have often watched it. With a great big 
dish, and a package-full in waiting, one hates to share a taste. 


Flaky, Flavory Bonbons 


These bubbles of wheat look and taste like confections. Children love 
to eat them like peanuts—carry them in bags when at play. 

Adding cream and sugar makes a breakfast dish with which nothing’ 
else compares. And they are about as delicious as a good-night dish, 
floated in bowls of milk. 

Another pleasant fact is that at any hour one may eat his fill. For 
these thin, crisp morsels are simply whole wheat puffed. Every food cell 
has been exploded. So, beyond all other grain foods, Puffed Wheat easily 
digests. 

It is quite a mistake to be sparing of a food so fascinating and so 
hygienic. 








| Puffed Wheat = 12c 
> e Far 
Puffed Rice we 15c 


These are the foods in which Prof. A. P. 
Anderson solved the problem of perfect cook- 


ing. 

















In other forms these grain foods are eooked 
or baked or toasted. Thus part of the food 
cells are broken, but rarely more than half. 





In Puffed Grains alone is every food cell 
expleced. Over 100 million steam explosions 
are caused in each Puffed Grain. Thus every atom of every element becomes 
available as food. 

Your doctor will tell you that wheat and rice, in every way, are best when 
served in puffed form 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Peterborough, Ont. Saskatoon, Sask. 
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accounting is right, each department of 

One Request —to the business, whether it be a branch of 
i fice or a line of goods—will stand out by 

those who write for 

our Recipe Book. 


itself and will show whether the net re- 
sult is to go to profit or to loss. About 
one business man out of every thousand 
7 The recipes for Ice Cream, Frozen has his accounts so arranged that this in 
a Custard, Pies, Cakes, Muffins, Popovers, 
Cf} Gems, Puddings, Sauces, Gravies, Entrees, Relishes and lots of 
other deliciously good dishes, call for 


formation is available. 


} Unwise credits and speculation are per 
| 


sonal causes of failure. Both result from 
lack of judgment and are easily corrected 
once they are recognized. A thorough 
realization of the fact that you are in 
business to sell and not to give away—a 
| realization through your whole being, 
whether that being be individual or cor- 
porate, that a sale is not satisfactory until 
We cannot guarantee the success of these recipes unless you do 
use BENSON’S Corn Starch. To insure everything turning out ) ‘ 
just as you wantit, will you not insist on having BENSON'S? {| lections enter largely into the unwise 
). Write for the recipe book today, to Montreal Office, and credit feature, but that is a whole subject 
J \ order BENSON'S at your grocer’s. { by itself. 
YA\ THE CANADA STARCH CO., LIMITED "i Very few men start in business with the 
MONTREAL, CARDINAL, BRANTFORD, FORT WILLIAM, . s oe tc 
} Maeve of “Grown Brand” and “Lity Whis" Corn figrape, ond ZL) 7, { idea of being dishonest. Dishonesty comes 
’ Laundry Starch. pes { 
unlovely practices of the crook. 

The fact that a business is losing and 
why it is losing are always brought to 
light by good accountancy. It is not enough 
to install an approved system of account- 
—he is too intimately involved in figures. 

Nothing is easier than to hoodwink 
one’s self; and the average man hood- 
winks himself every day. He carries ac- 
counts on his books at their face value 
hopes to get for it, and not at what it 
cost him or at the market price. He 
charges work in progress at the contract 
price, whereas the profit may already have 
vanished and he be completing the con 
thousand dollars above the full contract 

price. They refused to take their loss 
until the operations were all over and 
the question of an extra allowance was 

settied. 


_ 
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A Breakfast Recipe 


For a real appetizing breakfast try 
Fearman’s Star Brand Breakfast 
Bacon 
Its delicious, satisfying flavor arouses the dull appetite 
and pleases the most fastidious taste. Try this bacon 
forthe hard-to-please men folk. 

Fearman’s Bacon is sugar cured. It is the product of 
the choicest Canadian Hogs. 


Ask your grocer for the appetizing Fearman’s Star 
Brand Breakfast Bacon. 


The F. W. Fearman Co., Ltd., HAMILTON. 












1} the bill is collected—will settle the credit 

question. Speculation is merely a bad 

2) “Silver Gloss” Lau 212 | usually when the man is at bay and is 
da alesis cia, Fd | usually suggested by some one outside. 
7A ay A’ ED Be CO, ks Then comes a succession of false state- 
ing. The best bookkeeper in the world 

will not always know the exact condition 

when he would be glad to take seventy- 

five per cent. of their face. He puts in his 

tract at a loss. I know one large corpora- 

tion that blissfully carried unfinished 


habit—it is corrected by quitting. Col- 
ments, sharp dealing, and all the other 
of a business, for he loses his perspective 
merchandise as an asset at the price he 
contracts at more than two hundred 





Other concerns honestly enough add the 
increase in plant realty values to their 
statements, on the supposition that the 


A | be S deps , he é : ° 
plant is worth what it will bring. Of 


” mn course, that is-the worth on liquidation— 
3 Grand Varieties--Good as Gold although plants rarely bring more than a 


fraction of their value at forced sale; but 






Refrge Wax-—Pods round, clear and transparent and of hand- _o -arn ] na » the ee — P 
Beans some appearance. Is tender, very productive, free from rust, and the concern should know its value as a 
stands dry weather well. % Ib. 15¢., 1 Ib. 45c¢., 5 Ibs. $2.00 going business and not in liquidation. A 


Postpaid. 


plant is generally worth what it can be 
Corn —Golden Bantam—An aoe Dene, productive variety, of finest 


hit : del a ; + mortgaged for, because that is the only 
quatity and delicious favor 8 a rich, cream yellow, deepening n . alee ew st a vot allies er 
to orange-yellow when ripe. 1% Ib. 10c., 1 Ib. 30c¢., 5 Ibs. $1.40. sum of money w hich can be quic kly raised 
Postpaid. for the purpose of business. 
—Bruce’s Early Settler—A grand extra early wrinkled marrow - on : = : : } 
ink mi | od internal accoun S § le- 
Peas variety. The pods are large. deep green, and filled with large If go di ternal uccour ting is supple- 
peas, possessing the rich flavor and quality of the best late mented by per iodical audits by a certified 
varieties. It attains a height ef about 1% feet and is very public accountant, few failures will oc 


productive. % Ib. 15c., 1 Ib. 40c., 5 Ibs. $1.75. Postpaid 


p cur. The audit should not be primarily for 
If sent by Express at purchaser's expense. deduct 10¢. ner pound. 


»podi “c fay " _— -. =}. 

BRUCE’S Seeds are the cheapest, because they are the best. creditor: , but ror the owners of the busi 
aT = , ; ig - ness. The certified accountant will pre- 

ur handsomely illustrated 128-page catalogue o Tegetahle, 2eNn 1 eines j ‘ aw 7} 7 

FRE Varm and Flower Seeds, Plants. Bulbe, Poultry Supplies sent the business in a new light and en 
Garden Implements, etc., for 1916. Send for it. able you to put your finger on the weak 

Hamil Ontar; spot. He diagnoses your case for you, 

amilton ntario an AY —_— . ‘ 

John A. Bruce & Co., Ltd., tp org Ng a and, once you know the trouble, the breed 





ing out is simple enough. Most honest 
failures come from lack of knowledge in 
time. 
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Che Herald of 
| Spring 


Blindly, madly down the hill, 
Bleak and chill, 


Poor old March goes tumbling, 
stumbling, 





Ever grumbling, — 
Wonders why the wind's so cold, 
When he’s old! 


Climbing up, with nimble feet, 
April sweet 

Starts the elfin echoes ringing, 
With her singing: 

Hark! a peal of silvery laughter 
Follows after! 


Oh, her gown’s the softest green 

Ever seen, 

And her eyes,—entrancing, 
glancing, 

Are just dancing! 


What a change from March’s 
sadness,— 


April's gladness ! 
-L. E. Bowers. 
Ro oceSENOOCETENOOCESTEIOOTESE=IOH} 
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Mobilization by Wireless 


According to reports, the United States 
Government plans to carry out an inter- 
esting and important test in conjunction 
with the tens of thousands of wireless 
amateurs throughout the country. It is 
learned that the present plans call for 
the sending out of a test war message 
from the radio station at Rock Island Ar- 
senal, Ill. At a certain hour there will be 
sent out broadcast a “stand by” signal, 
and all amateurs are expected to receive 
ind comply with this request. There will 
then be delivered by messenger a military 
dispatch to the Rock Island Arsenal, from 
the Federal Government. The message 
will then be seen for’ the first 
time by the wireless operator, who 
will thereupon flash it out to all stations 
within hearing distance. It is understood 
that one of forty-five designated stations 
will receive the message and then relay it 
to the next group of stations whose oper- 
ators will also relay it to the following 
group, and so on. It is said that the mes- 
sage is to be delivered in each city or 
state to the Mayor or Governor, and that 
the purpose of the experiment is to deter- 


mine how quickly an army of 3,000,000 


soldiers can be mobilized. — Scientific 


\merican. 
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Quaker Oats Premiums 


Silver Plate—Jeweiry—Aluminum 


We are offering many premiums to Quaker Oats 
users, in Silver Plate, Jewelry and Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils. The circular in each package Illustrates them. 

This takes the piace of large advertising, and gives 
all the saving to you Each 10c package contains one 
coupon, Each 25¢ round package contains two coupons 
cach coupon has a merchandise value of 2c to apply o1 
remium, W attractive, very liberal 

ffers Note them in the package. 










Cereal Spoon—Dominion Pattern 


Ee 
ee 

Sinan oem sameness nent > 
qirestee™ 


ke, 


For 10 Quaker Oats Coupons 








To Make 
Folks 


Love Oats 
Better 


To Revel in This Vim-Food 


This is to mothers who are anxious to make a dainty of this energizing oat. 

The way is this: Get the large, white, luscious flakes. 
smaller flakes, for little oats lack flavor. 

Serve none but Quaker Oats. 


On some oats Nature lavishes enjoyments. 
neglects. 





Get them unmixed with 


Some oats in the same field she 


We pick out those favored oats for Quaker, discarding all the rest. Only ten 
pounds are obtained from a bushel. It is worth the pains to get these queen oats. 
It brings a double welcome to this spirit-giving dish. 


And you pay no extra price. 


Quaker Oats 


All the Little Grains Omitted 


Some things we know, an 
don’t know, about oats. 

We kuow they are rich in phosphorus 
and lecithin, the brain and nerve con In this respect, for ali the ages, oats 
i have stood supreme. And oats will always 

Ve know they are 75 per cent. energy t ij > , ; 

8 } n j »> the king food where Fi 8 } Le 
ed, and 6 par cont. sizenenees, Aan ye the king food 1ere vitality is prized. 
that two per cent. is mineral food we That’s why we urge this 
need. making oats delightful. 

Regular Package, 10c Large Round Package, 25c 
Except in Far West 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 


Peterborough, Ont. 


some we But we don’t know why they so excel 
in vim-producing power. 


method of 
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New Round 25c Package 


This season we bring out a new large package of Quaker Oats. It is a round package, 
insect-proof. A permanent top protects it until the last flake is used This package 
contains two premium coupons with a merchandise value of 4c. Ask for it—price 2ic. We 
still continue our large 30c package with china. Also our 10c package 
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A Song of Tender Appeal 


“The Melody of Home’”’ 


Words by FRED G. BOWLES Music by T. W. Stephenson 


There’s a little white house by the edge of the sea, O the grey gulls are wheeling in shadow and shine, 
There's a lane that is leading away, While a melody sings through the foam, 

And there's one little window where roses climb And t'm lonving to wander again o'er the hill 
While the blue waves steal over the bay. To the voice that is calling me home. 


if not obtainable from your local Music Dealer, cut out and mail tous with 40c. and we will send you 


this beautiful song. 
Moderato. uf 













There's a lit - tle white house by the edge of the = sea, 


a tempo. 


a 
Copyright 1915 by Boosey 4 C® 


FREE—Write for our Thematic Booklet of new songs, (containing twe_F REE 


lines of song) which will be mailed each month of issue. 





BOOSEY & COMPANY, Dept. M, Ryrie Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
























56 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


At Your Service 


1860 We make high-grade canoes, skiffs and outboard motor boats for every purpose. Our 1916 
long experience is worth something to you. Drop a postcard asking for catalogue. 


The Lakefield Canoe Company, Limited - 


Lakefield, Ontario, Canada 




















The Magic Wand 


It is wonderful what a great transformation is 
made from seedy, faded-looking hemes, to b ight, 
cheerful newness by the use of JAMIESON’S 
PURE PREPARED PAINTS AND VAR- 
NISHES. 


In addition to the smart appearance a gocd coat 
of pant lends to your heme, it is the finest 
kind of insurance, preserving the wood and rre- 
venting the warping and the shrinking which 
otherwise follows the change from cold and damp 
to summer's heat. 


JAMIESON’S PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
are ready for use and will give you service and 
satisfaction. 








Permanent in colors — durable — alavays ready for use. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 


R. C. JAMIESON & CO., LIMITED 


MONTREAL = Fublished 1858 = YWANCOUVER 
OWNING AND OPERATING P,D. DODS & CO., LIMITED 











More Than Twice- 
Told Tales 


Continued from page 41 











there Delphide from genuine refined sil 
ver, and they’re a spoon that’ll last—” 

“Tet me see one of those burners,” says 
old man Jones, breaking in. 

Well, sir, in about two minutes more, I 
had one of the burners fixed on to the light 
socket and old Jones, with his coat off, 
boiling water in a tin cup (out of the 


store) and timing it with his watch. 


| ers, at four twenty with ten off. 


| our house now; 


“have you got that plaster on?” 


HE next day I pulled into London and 
went and joined the other boys up to 
the Jefferson House, “Well,” they says 
And 
started in to give me the ha! ha! again 


| “Oh, I don’t know,” I says, “I guess this 


is some plaster, isn’t it?” And I took out 
of my pocket an order from old man 
Jones for two thousand Adjustable Burn- 
“Some 
plaster, eh?” I says. 

Well, sir, the boys looked sick. 

Old man Jones gets all his stuff from 
Oh, he ain’t bad at all, 
when you get to know him. 





The Mad Hatter 


Continued from page 44 








pass on—perchance to forget that it is 
there at all. Alas that such an evening 
must fade into a memory and like that 
wreath of smoke pass out into the fog 
of circumstance, until it is lost in obscur 
ity. And yet could it have been love?” 

“Why confound it, Brown,” he said im- 
patiently, “I don’t even know the girl’s 
name.” 

Brown dusted the book-shelf sympa- 
thetically. 


3ertram shoved his hands in the pock- 


| ets of his house coat and smoked almost 





viciously for a few minutes, until the 
room was filled with smoke and the to- 
bacco exhausted. With a laugh he emp 
tied the ashes into the grate and replaced 
the pipe in its holder. 

“I have discovered something,” he said, 
relapsing into his favorite formula. “I 
have discovered that sentiment is largely 
a matter of stage settings. What people 
are pleased to call an affaire d’amour is 
usually merely an affaire de moon.” 

Having thus classified his adventure 
and, so to speak, having filed it away for 
reference, Bertram went to bed. 

Which proves that, he really deserved 
his nomme de guerre and which shows that 
Brown’s affliction had its compensation. 


F Bertram had been different—or had 
been anyone else but Bertram — he 
would have revisited Dr. Chapman and 
made some _ inquiries concerning his 
friend, Juliet. Being Bertram, however, 


? 
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=’ 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 


EUREKA 
The World-Famous EUREKA Electric 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
ay me VACUUM CLEANER 


me 

Yes, that is exactly what we mean. We will ship you 
one of our superb, brand new, easy-gliding and deep 
cleaning EUREKA Electric Vacuum Cleaners on 


10 DAYS’ FREE CLEANING TRIAL 


We are going to loan you this splendid 
cleaner for 10 whole days. Remember, this free 
erbanantl ) loan won’t cost you a penny. We even pay the express 
> EXPOSIT : A AK 2 6 charges. We bear every expense. We want to let you 
SAN FRANCE ; / ' ' find out for yourself the wonderful house-cleaning 

pe powers of the Eureka Cleaner. 


WITHOUT COST TO YOU 


Just send your name and address and we will mail 
you the full details of this exceptional Free Loaa 
Offer, and our Beautiful Illustrated Cireular. No strings 
are attached to the proposition. We want you to use 
e the Eureka Cleaner for 10 days just as though it were 

OAL. soll Sou your own. Clean your carpets and your rugs with it. 

SECTY pF .ConTeRnadl ¢ ° . . 

AWARD SYSTEMM ee I'ry it on all the nooks and corners; subject it to every 

G RA Ni) > i i test you can think of. And then if you are not more 

PRIZ . than delighted with it, send it back to us at our ex 
pupanrate : pense. But, if you decide you simply cannot get along 

MANUFACTURE without the cleaner, then keep it and pay for it on 


VARIED |NOUS HR NOS ) SPECIAL EASY PAYMENTS 


That’s a fact. You can buy this splendid machine on 
easy payments—just a few cents a day at the rock bottom 
special factory price. You can get the machine direct from 
the manufacturers and best of all on terms that will suit 


ve FULL DETAILS FREE 


Send us your name and address at once. A post- 
card or letter will do, and the minute we hear from 
you, we will mail you our beautiful Free Ulustrated 
Circular, and the full details of our wonderful Free 
Trial Offer and Special Easy Payment Plan. Reomem- 
ber, no cost to you. Write to-day. Address: 


Onward Manufacturing Company 
1084 Onward Bldg., BERLIN, Ontario, Canada 
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For Our Subscribers’ 


Information 


oe 
Every subscription } 
is entered under the } 
name of the town ni! 


from which the sub 
scription is received 
If vou change vour 


fos aueuat ny 


A Handy Lamp For Everybody - Anywhere 














address and desire This lamp is not to be confused with the common Electne Flashlights There is no comparison. 
to receive your T ledera) Electric Lamp gives A HUNDRED HOURS OF LIGHT from a single ordinary 
magazine without i batters To give you the same amount of light the common flashlight using the carbon filament 
delay always give 1 require FOUR batteries 
us your old address Use t FEDERAL for going “down cellar,”’ ‘‘up garret in the sick room, the clothes closet, 
in addition to your nywhere where a light is required. 
new one, otherwis “The Feder is absolutely safe, clean, and convenient. Use it out of doors—as a flasher or 
we are or able to for hours at a time. Useful everywhere—get one! 
make the correction It will prove mighty convenient and once used you will not care to be without it. 
in our mailing list Enclose postal or money order to-day. Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. 
As we publish four Price $2.20—delivered to any address in Canada. 
teen magazines 

. . 
and newspapers, GEORGE J. BEATTIE 72 Victoria Street 
please mention ar . . 
MACLEAN’S The Electric Shop TORONTO, CAN. 











MAGAZINE 
in your letter 
The MacLean Publishing 


LASSIFIED want ads. get right down to the point at issue. If you want something, 
Company, Limited > A 
A 


baistelliinaieesacionsibames say so in a few well-chosen words. Readers like that sort of straight-from-the- 
93°155 niversity ve be . . 

TORONTO, CANADA shoulder-talk, and that is the reason why condensed ads. are so productive of the best 
kind of results. Try a classified ad. in this paper. 
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The pleasure of using Fairy Soap is increased 
by its convenient oval shape—wearing down 
slowly and uniformly to the thinnest wafer. 


FAIRY SOAP 


For toilet and. bath 


is made of the choicest materials. It clearises 
refreshingly, producing a rich, creamy lather 
TeWin oF-tae MMe) ato) i amn Z-1C-) OMEN A o(c1d0(<) a Oe) MRC) amore) (oR 


‘» Fairy Soap floats. 


=f 4 
va 


THe WK FAIRBANK Company 


LIMITEO 


MONTREAL 


FAIRY 


“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 








Carters Tested Seeds 
Inc. 


Write for our 1916 Catalogue of 

Garden, Lawn and Farm Seeds. 

Prices Substantially Reduced. 
Stocks as good as ever. 


Dept. C, 133 King St. E., Toronto, Ont. 














LOST TIME 








IN YOUR SHIPPING ROOM MAKING 
OUT TAGS CAN BE SAVED BY USING 
THE NEW ELLIOTT TAG AD- 
DRESSER. PRICE $45.00. 

EE eek ORT renee ne 


STENCILS CAN BE 
THE TYPEWRITER 
THOUSANDS OF 
MADE, 

Write for catalogue of other models of 
Addressing Machines and “Direct by 
Mail Advertising Book,’ mailed free. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE AGENCY 
44 Adelaide Sreet West, TORONTO 





PREPARED ON 
FROM WHICH 
TAGS CAN BE 








| knowledge of anatomy—emotions 


he rather resented the deep impression 
she had made on him and argued that 
love between comparative strangers was 
absurd. He, 
resumed the usual tenor of his 


illogical, impossible and 
therefore 
way and in time the village of Woodburn 
faded mind; and the light of 
two dark eyes became lost in the garish 
ness of the great city. 

Three months later his play was pro 
duced, and the man who cared nothing for 
the Public’s pulse-beat asked the Public 
for its approval of his play. The Public 
went to see it—found it clever, paradox- 
ical, virile, cynical and unreal. It was 
a better play than most of its companions 
on Broadway, but it awoke no human 
Bertram had made the mis 
take of giving his characters emotional 
intellects. He was merely at fault in his 

have 
their root in the heart, not in the brain 
Therefore, people were not moved by his 


from his 


response. 


| play and stopped buying tickets to see it 


The manager was forced to withdraw it. 
The critics lamented the fact that the 
only clever play on Broadway should be 
a failure, and made a concerted attack 
on the Public’s lack of discernment. The 
Public, not being sensitive, flocked to see 
a play where a well-known actress wept 
and moaned through a series of time- 
worn scenes, and enjoyed itself by weep- 
ing—which is the Public’s favorite mode 


| of enjoyment. 





The critics tendered Bertram a con- 
solatory dinner. The repast was excel- 
lent—the wine superb. Each vied with 
his neighbor in levying congratulations 
on Bertram and anathema on the Public. 
Bertram’s health was drunk, and being 
in wine they cheered him to the echo. 
Finding that exercise pleasing, they 
sang “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 
They cheered him three times after that 
and then with bad decorum drank his 
health again—after which Bertram rose 
to acknowledge the ovation. 

“I have often sung the National An- 
them of Bohemia,” he said, flicking the 


| ash from his cigarette, “and I sing it 


| best when I am not altogether clear in 


my head who the ‘Jolly Good Fellow’ is. 
Therefore—fellow weavers of dramatic 
destinies, I take that at its proper valua 
tion. As to the dinner and the wine, gentle 


| men, I am sure that better viands were 


| never served on Mount Olympus. 


(Hear, 


Hear.) Now, you have said some very flat- 


tering things about my play;I really think 
that you fellows liked it. In the first blush 
of parental pride I liked it myself—but 
it has been a failure. I would like to 
blame the failure on the acting, but it 
can’t be done. (No, no. That’s so.) I 
would like to blame the premature death 
of my first-born to the Herod-like cruelty 
of you dramatic critics—but that can’t 
be done. You fellows told the Public that 
it was the best play of the year, In 
spite of the fact that they‘read it in the 
paper, the people didn’t believe you. 
(Laughter.) Therefore, gentlemen and 
dramatic critics—some of you fellows are 
such bad critics, I know you must 
be gentlemen—therefore, I say that 
either the Public is wrong and you are 
right or topsy turvey. I am really grate- 
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ful for the verbal wreaths you have | 
showered on the bier of my literary off- 
spring, but to be perfectly candid — and | 
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RAMATIC critics are not easily 

5 IEDR startled, but a look of utter aston- 

“WEEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE ishment passed over the faces of the | 

group. They were about to laugh, when 

they saw that Bertram was serious—and _ || 

with hot resentment in their looks they | 
bent forward to catch his words. 

“With some of you,” said Bertram, put- 
ting his hands in his pockets, “if you 
have dined badly, the play is poor, and 
if you have wined well the play is excel- 
lent. Others of you are so far removed 
from the cave-man that even wine won’t 
stir your pulses. Some of you are so 
keen on criticising the anatomy of a play 
that you can’t see the beauty of its form 
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AN Serial Story to 
| an early issue the publica- t t Soon | 
tion will begin of a new serial ar 
by Arthur Stringer. Canadians d 
have followed the spectacular rise of this young writer with great 
pride, and, when his remarkable story of the west, “The Prairie 
Wife,” ran through Saturday Evening Post something less than a 
year ago, it was felt that he had reached not only the 
pinnacle of literary fame but the heighth of his power—for 
r i ‘h “The Prairie Wife” was undoubtedly one of the finest love 
e stories ever written and a graphic picture of the life of the 
Western homesteader as well. But Arthur Stringer is only 
Anatomy beginning to show his power, and in “The Anatomy of 
Love”’ he brings forward 
an entirely new style; it 
of is different from any- 
thing he has ever done 
before and in many ways 
Love is a better and bigger 
story than any of his 
| By past efforts. It is a mag- 4 
) nificently done piece of 
Arthur Stringer work and suggests that 
there are no limits to 
his versatility and ea- ‘ 





pacity. 
2 Arthur Stringer 


is Canadian born and bred. His first journal- 
istie experience was secured in this country, 
but he decided to try his fortune in the bigger field that 
offers in the United States and accordingly went to New 
York, Ali young writers have their vicissitudes, and Arthur 
Stringer did not escape the common fate; but success 
nevertheless was not long in coming. He ‘‘broke’’ into the 
magazines early and soon became recognized as one of the 
brightest of magazine short-story writers. During the past 
few years he has become one of the ‘‘head-liners’’—the estab 
lished writers, whose stories are eagerly sought after, and whose 
names are printed in black type on magazine covers. His work 
has been found regularly in such publications as Saturday Even 
ing’ Post, Cosmopolitan, Colliers, Hearsts, Century—and in fact 
all the leading magazines. He has written a large number of 
books of all kinds—tales of secret service detectives and coun 
terfeiters, rare yarns of adventure, business stories, character 
stories, love stories. The genius that he displayed in ‘‘The 
Prairie Wife’’ will be found in a rarer degree still in ‘‘The 
Anatomy of Love.’’ 

By securing the right of first publication of ‘‘The Anatomy of 
Love,’’ MacLean ’s is in a position to offer its readers the finest 
feature ever presented by a Canadian periodical. This may 
seem a sweeping claim to make, but no one who knows Arthur 
Stringer’s work well will question it. 


A great story by a great Canadian author 
Will Start in June MacLean’s 


A recent photo 
graph of 
Arthur Stringer 
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Behind the Bolted Door 


ERE you ever able to figure out the solution of a Sherlock Holmes story in ad- 

vance? It is a certainty that you have tried. There is no more fascinating 

pursuit than an effort to unravel a well-woven mystery. For that reason 

Arthur E. MeFarlane’s story “Behind the Bolted Door” should have a mental 
stimulus for the readers of MACLEAN’S. Sherlock Holmes. never met with a more 
batiting mystery than the train of events that transpired behind the bolted door of the apart- 
ments of beautiful Mrs. Hansi Fisher—a train of events which led to the death of Mrs. Fisher, 
the seattering of her household, the death of a policeman and the appearance of a most unusual 
ghost. There are plenty of clues but they do not lead very far and the police, with more or 
less ineriminating evidence against several people, are not able to make a single arrest. And 
then Dr. Laneham, a ‘*psychanalist’’ takes charge and succeeds in elearing up the ease. But, 
the solution is withheld until the last paragraph, and consequently the mystery remains a 
mystery to the very finish. 


Arthur E. McFarlane is a Canadian author of note who has made a conspicucus success in the 
magazine field. He went to New York with Arthur Stringer and Harvey J. O’Higgins and 
the story of how these three brilliant young Canadians fought their way up to the very front 
is perhaps as romantic as anything that has eome from the pen of any of them. Arthur E 
McFarlane is now recognized as one of the brightest writers of fiction and in ‘‘Behind the 
solted Door’’ he presents a detective story that is faultlessly worked out and presented with 
vivid skill. The editors have no hesitation in saying that it will hold the reader’s interest 
from first to last. 
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] 


There is no story that has the interest, the tense thrill, of a good 
detective story. And this is the best that has appeared in many 
years, It will be illustrated by Ilenry Raleigh, the famous artist. 


MACLEAN’S Magazine is fortunate in having been able to secure the serial rights to ‘‘ Behind 
the Bolted Door.’’ The first instalment will appear in the next issue, May, and readers of 
MACLEAN’S ean look forward to a story that will stimulate as well as interest. 


This Great Detective Story 


Starting Next Issue 
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NATIONAL Worm Drive Trucks are made in the largest Motor Truck 
| Plant in Canada. The design is the product of our own Engineering De- 
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! MH ments of Canadian roads and conditions. The materials used in NATIONAL 


Trucks are the same as specified by the British War Office in ordering Trucks 
for war purposes. 
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Our Traffic Engineers will present facts and figures that will prove the economy 
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Montreal Office: 
Shaughnessy Building 
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mush magazine.” Which Bertram did, 
and received a larger cheque than he 
had ever received before. And he stopped 
long enough in the process of evolution to 
make a note that sincerity pays. 

The world who knew him said that he 
was discouraged by the failure of his 
play. Women found him less interesting. 
Men smoked cigars over him at their 
clubs, and agreed that after all, there was 
something in the Mad Hatter that was 
very attractive. 

One evening in the early autumn he 
stole along a street in the outskirts of 
the city. A working man shuffled past 
him and listlessly Bertram watched him. 
The man stopped at a gate, which guard- 
ed a moss-covered cottage. A couple of 
curly-headed children ran to greet him. 
He raised the little girl’s face to his 
grimy one, and patted the lad on the 
head. A collie dog jumped at him and 
wriggled in boisterous delight, and a 
bright-faced woman stood in the door- 
way. The door closed on the scene, and 
slowly Bertram moved on, with a look 
in his face that I hope his mother in 
Heaven saw, and in his heart was a pain 
that was poignant. And he muttered, 
“It’s the only thing in the world, but it 
never—never can come to me.” 


A so another year passed, and his 
friends noted that his shafts of 
criticism were less pointed and not so 
frequent, and, wonder of wonders, they 
found Bertram helping timid people to 
converse instead of driving them to cover 
with his caustic comment. 

In course of time he wrote another 
play. In it he showed with unerring ac- 
curacy but great kindliness the struggle 
of a young woman for personality amidst 
the artificial standards of modern society. 
His pen was as satirical as before, but 
it scourged only what was false and un- 
clean. A big actor looked at it and ac- 
cepted it at once. He arranged for a 
metropolitan production, and told Bert- 
ram that he had engaged a well-known 
emotional actress, Miss Druid, for the 
leading feminine role, all of which natur- 
ally delighted that young gentleman. 

No one but a playwright knows the 
exhilaration of hearing his lines enhanced 
by the ability of an actor, and none but a 
playwright knows the misery of hearing 
his lines ruined by an actor’s lack of 
ability. The big actor had a reputation 

and could act, Miss Druid had a repu- 
tation—and a method. After the fourth 
rehearsal Bertram sought out the big 
actor. 

“Now, where did you get hold of Miss 
Druid,” he asked. 

The Big Actor looked surprised. 
“Don’t you like her work?” he asked. 

“Great guns, no!” said Bertram. 

“But Miss Druid is considered almost 
in a class by herself as an emotional act- 
ress.” 

“My dear sir,” said Bertram, “I wish 
she were on a desert by herself.” 

“But what’s the trouble?” 


“She doesn’t act. She rants,” said Ber- 


tram desperately. “She either monotones | 
the lines or sings them. And she doesn’t 
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TWO GREAT WEAPONS 


The Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver is unquestion- 
ably the most satisfactory small arm that is made. Steel of 
finer temper never went into a revolver. For accuracy, hard 
shooting, stopping power and absolute dependability, it has no 
peer. And it is safe! The Iver Johnson can be fired only 
by a purposeful pull on the trigger. You can **Hammer the 
Hammer.’’ Costs from $6. to $8. 

At the left, is our new double-barrel gun which we have 
been working on and perfecting for four years. Just because 
it costs only $20., don’t compare it to ordinary $20. guns. 
We have equipped our plant to produce this gun in quantity, 
and by automatic machine processes. For these reasons we 
can offer you at $20. the equal of guns costing a lot more. 
Experts tell us this gun is right for the finest kind of shooting. 
Examine it at your dealer’s store carefully. To do so will 
save you money. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & 
CYCLE WORKS 
296 River Street 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 


Regular Modei with L arge 
“Perfect” Grip—$6.75 


have it. 
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make it easy for a woman to get thecar in 
and out herself. with comfort. Plenty of 
room to get around, clean and sanitary, 
Pedlar’s Garages are well lighted, easily 
ventilated and do not harbor noxious 
odors. Sizes and styles to suit any car 
and harmonize with your home and sur- 
roundings. Portable all steel frame and 
covering. Cannot burn. | 

Your dealer will gladly show you the Pedlar 
Garages and how easily anyone can put them 


up in a few hours. Or write today for the 
Perfect Garage Booklet M.M. 


THE PEDLAR PEOPLE, LIMITED 
Eatablished 1861 


s ' 
Executive Office and Factories: Oshawa, Ont. Prices 


Branches:- Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winnipeg 
















No more trudging off to the 
public garage in dripping 
wet or snow. Just step out 
of your door and— there you 
Your. own, fire- 
proof, artistic and durable 
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Send for this 
FREE 
BOOK 


Our big 84-page book 
tells all about Iver John- 
son Revolvers, Shot Guns, 
Bicycles and Motorcycles. 
It shows how to get your 
money’s worth in service 
and satisfaction, It’s free 
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| Tubes 25c; jars 35c and 75c 
At the Stores 


Pompeian NIGHT Cream. Some 


| om 

| Cream soothes, softens and beautifies 
| while they sleep. So fragrant! So 
| white! A new delight! Try it tonight! 


Pompejan MASSAGE Cream. 
Other women write us this suits 

| them best. You see, it all de- 

| pends on a person’s skin. A 

{ 

| 

| 

| 





sallow, cloudy or ‘‘lifeless’’ skin 
needs this pink Pompeian MAS- 
SAGE Cream to wake it up. It 
rolls in and out of the skin in its 
| own peculiar way, beautifying 
i and refreshing tired, drawn faces. 
||  Pompeian MASSAGE Cream 


also cleanses pores wonderfully. 


Use Creams Together 


Also, many women write us that 
they use both creams, and in this 
way: First, take a two-minute 
massage with Pompeian Massage 
Cream. This youth-i-fies and cleans 
the skin. 


Now the pores are purified and 
ready to fairly drink in the soothing 
unguents of Pompeian Night Cream. 
If used when you are about to re- 
tire, leave on considerable of the 
Pompeian Night Cream. However, 
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t women find it is all their skin needs. 
Hundreds have written us that when 
i the face, neck and hands become 
i roughened and reddened by winds or 
i cold or dry climates, Pompeian NIGHT 
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“Made in Canada” 


Beauty Hints 


For Face, Hands & Hair 
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POMPEIAN 


Oniy jars: 50c 
At the Steres 


75e and $1 


if you are going outdoors, remove excess 
Night Cream, leaving enough on the face 
and the hands to protect the skin against 
the weather. Moreover, Pompeian Night 
Cream is not only an excellent powder base, 
but also protects the skin from the powder's 
drying effect a Try these two evtirely differ- 
ent creams. “ut out and save this hint. 
Pompeian HAIR Massage makes 
the hair healthy, strong and lustrous. 
It removes Dandruff, one of the biggest 
causes of itching scalp and _ falling 
hair. Pompeian H4/R Massage 


is no experiment. For many years i 
it was Lnown as Hy: Tonic. We | 
bought the business because Hyki | 
had been so successfully used by 
more than a million people. i 

Pompeian HAIR Massage (re- 


member the new name) is a clear, i! 
amber liquid containing 6 finely com- | 
bined ingredients. Can’t discolor 
the hair. Not oily. Delightful to HH 
use. Hair roots once dead, always ! 
dead. Don't wait until too late. Use \ 
Pompeian HAIR Massage. i 


With each 25c, 50c or $1 bottle (at 

the stores) is a booklet, “Your Hair | 
and Its Care.’’ The advice in it is 
alone worth the price of many ii 
bottles. If your chemist does not Hi 
have this new product, tell him he | 
can get it very quickly from his hi 

| 

| 





| wholesale dealer. 
| THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 
sf 209 Temperance St. = Toronto, Camada | 
Also, Cleveland, 0., U.S.A. \ 
i 
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look the part at all. She is artificial, 
stagey—she thrusts her blessed blondness 
into one’s eyes. She turns on the emo- 
tions like she would a tap—and shuts 
them off the same way. She is murdering 
my lines and damning the play.” Which- 
was the most vehement criticism Bertram 
had ever launched. 

The Big Actor smiled. If he had been 
a small actor, he would have resented 
Bertram’s forcefulness. 

“What is your idea of the type?” 
asked. 


he 


Bertrarn paused and put his hands ir 
his pockets 

“T have in my mind,” he said very 
slowly, “a girl with glorious dark hair, 
and the most bewitching black eyes in the 
world. When she smiles one sees Heaven 
and when she speaks—” He paused, and 
then with a reckless disregard of tense, 
‘‘When she speaks the waves 
lapping on the shore seemed to pause to 
listen, and there was a strange delicate 
odor of violets.” 

“Humph,” said the Big Actor. “I think 
we might arrange about the odor of vio 
lets.” And he walked away. 


resumed: 


HE next rehearsal went badly. Miss 

Druid, who had become the protégé of 
a millionaire with more money than wis- 
dom, hotly resented the author’s criticism 
of her acting. The Big Actor looked on 
with a smile. After the rehearsal Ber 
tram sought him out. 

“How did you like it?” asked the actor 

Bertram groaned. 

“If you hear a shot on the opening 
night,” he said, “you will know that I 
have gone to that haven where emotional 
actresses cease from troubling and re 
hearsals are no more.” 

“T will see what can be done,” said the 
Big Actor. 

That evening Bertram’s aunt died. She 
had lived in San Francisco and Bertram 
following the call of duty and his own in- 
clinations, wired that he was leaving for 
San Francisco that night, which was very 
touching, as his aunt had not seen him 
for twenty-eight years, and he had never 
seen his aunt. He felt, however, that to 
witness Miss Druid gradually refine her 
torture of his masterpiece would be unen- 
durable, and so, without a word to anyone, 
the Mad Hatter disappeared from the 
great city. 


HREE weeks later, on the day that 
his play was to be produced, he re 
turned to New York. As the train had 
neared the metropolis he had throbbed 


‘ with excitement, the more intense because 


of his voluntary absence from the city. 
Leaving the station he bought a paper 
and hailed a taxi. He turned to the 
dramatic supplement, and glaring head- 
lines smote his eye: 


REMARKABLE PREMIERE TO-NIGHT 
BERTRAM PLAY 


OF 


AUTHOR’S MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 


Miss Druid Enters Suit Against Pro- 
ducer. Effingham Pugs, the Well- 
known Umbrella Manufacturer. to 
Finance the Suit for Breach of 











Contract, Leading Feminine Part to 
be Played by Novice. 
That evening the denizens of the gal- 


lery were rather surprised to see a care- | 


worn but good looking youth seat him- 


self at the back of the gallery. The reason | 


of their surprise was that he wore an im- 
maculate evening dress, partly covered by 
a cape, which snobbery they resented. 
However, “the play’s the thing,” in the 
gallery at least, and no further attention 
was paid to the mysterious aristocrat, 
whose eyes glared at the orchestra pit, 
far below. 

A premiére is a wonderful event, and 
the immense auaience tingled with expec- 
tation, while the critics knit their brows 
and prepared to hail a success or lament a 
failure. The audience was agog with 
curiosity. Was the author’s disappear- 
ance a fake? Would the absolute novice 
be some well-known star? And up in the 


gallery Bertram sat and suffered tor- | 


ture, exquisite torture. 

The orchestra completed its overture, 
and the audience clapped—happy omen. 
Next moment the lights in the house were 
darkened and the murmur of the audi- 
ence ceased. The glare of the footlights 
showed against the curtain and then it 
slowly rose. 


‘_ opening scene was conventional— 
the talkative mother—the Irish ser- 
vant—the blasé youth of good family— 
the tactful woman of no family and less 
character. The audience laughed indul- 
gently. They enjoyed meeting old friends. 
The oldest dramatic critic settled back in 
his seat. “I thought Bertram had more 
originality,” he muttered. 

The Big Actor’s entrance came and he 
bowed his acknowledgements to the 
splendid reception. The dialogue in- 


creased in rapidity. The audience chuck- | 


led with delight as epigram followed epi- 
gram, and deftly poisoned shafts of satire 
found their billets in the smugness of the 
élite’s artificialty. The Big Actor was 
superb—the rest of the company excellent. 

It was the atmosphere Bertram had 
desired. The air was charged with polite 
insincerity—with graceful deceitfulness 
—with complacent immorality. Then came 
the girl’s entrance. 

Bertram’s hands gripped each other 
and a cold sweat came over his brow. He 
dared not look. His eyes were lowered to 
the floor and he waited. 

He was conscious of a beautifully mod- 
ilated voice that rose and fell in graceful 
cadence, expressing with a depth of art 
that concealed art, each subtle nuance of 
thought. It gripped the intellect with its 
gentle firmness and touched the heart 
strings like an angel sweeping her fingers 
»ver an Aeolian harp. The audience was 
hushed to a silence that was almost 
prayerful. This woman—this novice was 
not an actress. She was the blending of 
youth and maturity. She was Spring 
laughing to Summer. She was Summer 
sighing to Spring. One heard in her 
laugh the guileless merriment of a moun- 
tain brook, yet smiling with her would 
feel the unbidden tear steal swiftly to the 
eye as gladness melted into sorrow and 
she breathed forth her plea for person- 
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ality—for the ideal. Again and again the 
hot blood coursed madly to Bertram’s 
brain and he murmured, “Beautiful— 
beautiful—beautiful.” But was afraid to 
look up lest he find the setting at variance 
with the jewel. 

“And so, like Caesar, 
bitious?” : 

The Big Actor was speaking with:super- 
cilious politeness. He lit a cigarette. 
“You are ambitious—for what?” 

“T do not know.” ‘The girl’s words 


you are am- 


| floated across the footlights—slowly, wist- 


fully. “But sometimes when I am alone 
ambition urges me until the struggle to 
suppress it leaves me weak and listless.” 

The denizens of the gallery heard u 
gasp and turning, saw the mysterious 
patron of the dress suit standing bolt up- 
right. 

“Great Scott!” said the figure in a 
hoarse whisper, “it’s Juliet!” 


HE act over, Bertram found himself 

pacing up and down the street. A 
drizzling rain was falling and he wel- 
comed its cooling drops on his flushed 
cheeks. He was feverish—almost un- 
steady in his gait—and through his brain 
there flashed an incoherent train of 
thought that left his head throbbing and 
dizzy. Where had she come from? How 
had the Big Actor heard of her? When 
did she leave Woodburn? Where had she 
learned to act? Where—what—why—who 
—but one word became more and more 
insistent, driving all others before it like 
chaff before a gale. His head vibrated 
with its sound. The blood coursed madly 
through his veins, ioining in throbbing 
unison with his exultant heart beats, and 
his whole being sang, “Juliet, Juliet, 
Juliet” 

Again he entered the theatre and again 
he sought the coolness of the air. Grad- 
ually his fever lessened. His head ceased 
to throb and a sudden feeling of calm per- 
vaded him, a calm broken only by the 
murmur of a single word, “Juliet, Juliet, 
Juliet.” 

The play drew to a close. Bertram hur- 
riedly left the theatre and made for the 
stage door. 

For a moment his hand paused on the 
handle of the door and he almost turned 
away—then with a slight quiver, opened 
it. 

The Big Actor had just taken his third 
curtain with Juliet. 


WV ORD spread that Bertram was in 


the house, and the cry for “Author” 
grew more and more insistent. 

Suddenly the Big Actor espied a pale, 
smiling figure. 

“Bertram,” he cried—and next moment 
was wringing that young man’s hands 
with an impetuosity that was positively 
unprofessional. 

“My dear chap,” he cried, “it’s a hit— 
the success of a decade!” 

“But—but—the girl?” 
tram. 

The actor laughed. 
“T’ve had her in mind for two years. She 
came to New York with one idea, ‘Success 
or Death,’—but for Heaven’s sake, old 
man, get out there and give the crowd one 
of your inimitable speeches.” 
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And just then Bertram saw Juliet. In 
three strides he was by her side and his 
hands gripped her shoulders. 

“Juliet,” he said, “you made my play.” 

“And you,” she said softly, “you made 
me.” 

And then to the amazement of the en- 
tire company, the mysterious author took 
the unknown novice in his arms and very 
tenderly and very reverently kissed her. 

A moment later he found himself 
blinking at the footlights and he felt more 
than saw a huge audience rise to its feet 
and give him an ovation seldom equalled 
in the dramatic history of New York, The 
ovation over, the audience waited for a 
speech, 

“Now you will hear him at his best,” 
said the oldest dramatic critic. ‘“What- 
ever else is wrong with Bertram, he cer- 
tainly can make a speech.” 

That young gentleman—that indulger 
in epigrams, that juggler of words— 
leaned forward, blushed, and then a rad- 
iant smile spread over his face. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “I am 
very, very, happy.” 

That was all. 

The Oldest Dramatic Critic reached for 
his hat and snorted in good-humored dis- 
approbation. 

“Well, there’s one thing you can always 
expect from the Mad Hatter,” he growled, 
“and that’s the unexpected.” 
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HE war is in many respects a scien- 

tific war. Physical prowess plays 

a small part on the battlefield; and 
the war will be won in the end by superior 
resources. This has given rise to dis- 
cussion as to the responsibility of science 
for the worst phases of the conflict, a 
charge to which the Scientific American 
gives editorial answer. The answer is 
worth reading: 


There are quite a large number of: peo- 
ple in the world who are never tired of 
attacking science and the scientific way 
of looking at things; and the existence 
of the great war in Europe has given them 
a greater boldness and prominence than 
ever before. And, also, it must be admit- 
ted it has given them a greater apparent 
justification. Science, they assert, has 
piled up knowledge without in any way af- 
fecting the baser elements of human na- 
ture. The fruits of science are all about 
us in the forms of electric street cars, 
railways, telephones, submarine. cables 
and a thousand other conveniences; yet a 
cursory examination of any newspaper 
will convince us that the old vices of man- 
kind fiourish as strongly as ever, and to 
crown it all, we are living in a time when 
the greatest slaughter in the history of 
the world is taking place. It would ap- 
pear that the only change science has 
wrought is a change in the material condi- 
tions of mankind. It must be confessed 
that there is much to be said for this 
point of view, and yet, can it be true that 
the pure, disinterested search after know- 
ledge which has inspired men to live la- 
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borious days and to die, in some cases 
shameful deaths, is to have no other re- 
sult than to add to our bodily comforts or 
to increase the murderous power of our 
engines of destruction? One cannot rest 
content with this conclusion, and indeed, 
there is no reason to do so. Science has a 
spiritual side, but in order to see it, it is 
necessary to make a distinction between 
science and its applications. 

The true aim of science, expressed in a 
word, is to increase the self-consciousness 
of man. We have emerged from lowly 
forms of life where self-consciousness is 
almost, if not quite, non-existent. Each 
advance has been in the direction of the 
acquisition of a greater degree of self- 
consciousness. Long ages ago man com- 
menced to distinguish himself from the 
trees and stones about him. He bean to 
form a picture of the universe and of him- 
self as related to that universe. His con- 
sciousness grew: he distinruished be- 
tween one tribe and another, between one 
family and another. between one individ- 
ual and another. When Copernicus pro- 
pounded his theory that the earth revolves 
about the sun, he altered. at one b'ow, 
man’s conception of the re'ation between 
himself and the universe. Man saw him- 
self more clearly: he was no longer the 
miraculously unique creature he had sup- 
posed himself to be. Darwin, with his 
origin of species, effected ano‘her great 
change in man’s estimate of himself. 
Again man’s self-consciousness. his con- 
ception of his relations to everything out- 
side himself, acavired an extension and 
intensification. The main function of 
philosophy has been of the same kind and 
it is interesting to note that it is now 
thought that the true significance of art 
is to be found in the same direction. 

With the extension of self-conscious- 
ness comes a fuller appreciation of the 
essential nature of man and of his possi- 
hilities. By discovering man’s true rela- 
tion to the universe, we see also how he 
may best live in neace and harmonv with 
that universe. Everv scientific discovery, 
everv discovery from whatever source 
which shows us more clearlv what this 
world is in which we live, reacts nn0on man 
himself and causes a further adinstment 
of his relations to that world. Now the 
true arrument against vice and against 
war is that these things are not in har- 
monv with that further development of 
mankind which science has shown us to 
be a possibility. People may be found to 
argue that war is a benefit. They talk 
about “biological necessity”—they garble 
science. There may even be people who 
argue that vice is a benefit. But the whole 
trend of scientific thought is in the op- 
posite direction. It is incorrect to say 
that science has no moral aspect. The 
mind of man is not divisible into water- 
tight compartments, although writers of 
philosophical text-books sometimes find it 
convenient to assume this unnatural di- 
vision, and science, philosophy and art, 
all have, and must necessarily have, a 
moral aspect. By showing us more clear- 
ly our own nature and the nature of the 
world about us, they implicitly condemn 
certain activities and foster others. 

If this aspect of science has heen far 
less insisted on than its material applica- 
tions it is due, in some measure, to the 
newness of the subject. The true signi- 
ficance of any great human departure is 
always the last thing we perceive about 
it; the obvious points are the ones we see 
first. 
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1 left Toronto MacGregor told me some 
things that set me to thinking. I have 
been thinking of them a lot in the last 
month, and now what you have said seems 
to have made everything clear.” 

He had been speaking slowly, tapping 
the candlestick with his pencil, watching 
the slight, yellow flame. Then he wheeled 
toward the girl, a new light in his eyes; 
ind the words rushed out in a torrent. 

“It’s not a game any more because I 
see what’s back of it. Before, the line of 
stakes, the notes, the maps, were the end 
for me. I never went beyond them. Now 
I go beyond, go on into the future into 
what those stakes mean. Not to me but 
to the world. 

“Ten years ago I was on a survey in the 
west. It was as much of a wilderness as 
this right here. We ran the survey and 
went away. I have never been back there. 
But I have heard of that country. I have 
read of it, I have seen pictures of it. And, 
somehow, right now I feel that I was 
partly responsible for what happened. 

“When we were there we occasionally 
ran across a poor settler’s cabin. The 
children were ragged, the wife was over- 
worked. They had only the necessities 
they could get from the wilderness. I 
remember a little boy ten years old who 
could not read or write. Yet his father 
had many fertile acres, good cattle, horses 
and sheep. But they were worthless to 
him. He couldn’t sell them. Wheat rot- 
ted in a pile in the field, and at the same 
time someone was starving in another 
part of the world. 

“Now that man hauls his wheat, and 
much more of it, to a town two miles 
away. His children are in a big, brick 
school house. His wife has help with her 
work. They have a fine new home. Their 
cattle and their sheep bring in money. 
Before, they never saw anyone except an 
occasional traveller. Now, there are 
neighbors on all sides, people who have 
wheat and horses and cattle and sheep 
like themselves, whose children are in the 
big brick school house. The country 
which I found only a wilderness is grow- 
ing food for the world, and hundreds, 
thousands of people, cramped and stifled 
where they were before, have found a new 
heaven on earth. What caused the change? 
The railroad. 

“The railroad changes all things. It 
is the most wonderful instrument for 
human happiness ever known. No matter 
where it goes, it takes wealth and op- 
portunity with it. Every mile of track 
makes the world larger and at the same 
time draws it closer together. 

“Think of this country, of what it was 
just a short time ago. A great land, big 
as all Europe, with no one in it. Think 
of the people in other lands, hungry for 
something they could call their own, 
hungry for a bit of ground they could 
cultivate so that it would bring them hap- 
piness. They’re here now, thousands and 
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stiff, and 1 cup chopped nut meats. Turn into mould first dipped in 
cold water, and chill. Serve with custard sauce made of yolks of eggs, 
sugar, a few grains of salt, milk and flavoring. 
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hundreds of thousands of them, scattered 
all over this great country which held only 
a few trading posts a few years ago. They 
have work and homes and happiness. 
Cities have come, and towns as thick as 
the needles on a spruce. And the rail- 
road has done it all. 

“Where men were slaves, women 
drudges, children little animals, the 
railroad has come and changed every- 
thing. Where people starved, it carried 
food to them. Where people could not 
read it carried schools to them. Where 
the beautiful land lay empty it carried 
people to it, people who wanted only the 
chance for happiness.” 


At sLAN paused. Who had been speak- 
ing? He had never talked like this 
before. His was not a silver tongue. 

But Hertha did not give him time to 
more than wonder at his own eloquence 

“This is not such a country,” she ob 
jected. “Nothing will grow here. This 
land is fit only for the fur trade.” 

“That is what they thought of Western 
Canada,” was Allan’s quick reply. “Look 
at it to-day. They call it ‘the world’s 
granary’ and ‘Nature’s storehouse.’ It 
is one of the wonderful things of these 
times, the development of Canada, and it 
has only begun. I know this country rere 
is colder, that it is mostly rock and swamp 
But it is worth something more than a 
fur-raising land. To-day you rode through 
Peps miles of spruce, an endless forest 
of it. Each of those trees is needed for 
the leaves of books, for paper to spread 
the news of the world, to bring light to 
those who can’t see. You love books. 
More people should love them. And these 
spruces are needed that they may have 
books. 

“You passed falls in the river, count- 
less horse-power wasting in the wilder- 
ness. That energy is needed, needed for 
manufacturing the things that make this 
an easier world to live in, for lighting 
homes that people may read the books the 
spruces will make. Don’t you see, Her- 
tha? Other lands have filled the world’s 
storehouses. This has its own special 
mission. Big cities may not grow up here. 
The land may not be dotted with towns 
But your country will add to the pleas- 
ures, the comfort, the happiness of a 
nation. 


“Then, there is the land from which 
your father came, and the other countries 
near it. There are many people, and land 
is scarce. Food is high. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons for building this railroad is 
to make cheaper food possible for mil- 
lions and millions. It saves a long haul 
and, every mile a bushel of wheat travels, 
the dearer bread becomes. 

“Can you place your handful of In 
dians against these millions, Hertha? Can 
you be so selfish as to want many to suf- 
fer for the sake of a few?” 

“But it is a horrible thing to think of, 
the wiping out of a happy people. Why 
should they suffer?” 

“It is horrible, I know. But it is one of 
the things that has characterized pro- 
gress since the world began. Some day 
we may arrive at the stage where every- 
thing benefits everyone. Now it cannot. 
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that seems almost supernatural. And yet 
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a better way. But men did not stop to | 
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strength. She is too young to look far 
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derful still. And this land heré will play 
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“IT understand that,” she said, sadly. 
“T have been made to think I could stop 
you. But I didn’t know, and I hated the 
thought of it so.” | 

“But there must be some way,” she 
cried, “to prevent all the evil that will 
come with the good! There must be some 
way to save my Indians!” 

The engineer, his heart filled with com- 
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CHAPTER XVI 
Christmas in Camp 


HRISTMAS morning the cook slept 

until six o’clock. Then he pulled the 
eiderdown quilt closer about his shoulders 
and snuggled back into the bed of spruce 
boughs. It was not until he heard the 
crackling of the bull cook’s fire in the 
range that he finally scrambled into his 
clothes and went out into the cold and the 
darkness. 

“Merry Christmas, Eddie,” he called 
to the dim figure kneeling beside the ashes 
of the big campfire. “Build a big one, and 
build it quick, for I’m going to roli ’em 
out. Whoop-ee!” And the dark forest 
echoed with the shrill, prolonged yell. 

“Whoop-ee!”” came from one of the 
tents; and the next moment the very 
darkness was rent with the uproar. For 
a full minute the wild clamor continued. 
Someone began to beat an Indian war 
dance on one of the folding tent stoves 
with a stick of fire wood, and soon the en- 
tire crew were chanting the wild, high- 
pitched refrain. 

Gradually the noise ceased and voices 
were distinguished. 

“There’s nothing but a hole in my stock- 
ing,” cried someone in the axemen’s tent. 

“See any reindeer tracks around this 
morning, cook?” called another. 

“We're north of Santa Claus’ 
We passed it a week ago.” 

“He can travel in a Pullman next year.” 

““And alb those letters can get to him.” 

“Wonder if he’ll sell his sleigh.” 

They came tumbling out of the tents to 
gather about the great fire the bull-cook 
had built. Laughing boisterously, jest- 
ing, jigging, calling across the blaze, they 
were more like a crowd of boys than big, 
rough, reckless men. Transit men with 
college degrees were no different from 
woodsmen who had seen little of school. 
And Allan Baird, upon whom rested the 
responsibility of the entire enterprise, was 
the youngest. the happiest, the loudest of 
the lot. 

“Listen!” he called suddenly. 
quiet there!” 

The noise died down, not so much be 
cause of the command as the expression 
of the leader. His right hand raised, his 
head on one side, he was listening intent- 
ly. Suddenly a sharp snap, faint but dis- 
tinct, came from the darkness to the 
south. No one moved. 

“What is it?” whispered someone. 

And instantly there came the sudden, 
clear, unmistakable jingle of dog team 
bells. 

“The teams!” cried Allan. “They’ve 
travelled all night to get here. Line up, 
boys, and show them we appreciate it.” 

The crowd was again in an uproar. 
Another ton of food was coming. The 
whole crew would be gathered for the 
Christmas celebration. But Allan seemed 
more eager, more happy than the others. 
He yelled his relief, but had anyone 
taken the time to watch him, he could 
have seen that something other than the 
ton of food had caused his exuberance. 


place. 


“Keep 


” 


ND then, with whips snapping, driv- 
ers yelling, dogs yelping, bells jing- 
ling, harness creaking, toboggans shriek- 
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ing on the frozen trail, the train dashed 
into camp. The cheer that greeted them 
must have echoed through the spruce for 
miles and, as the five teams of six dogs 
lined up side by side, the men swarmed 
over to greet the drivers, call them rough 
names, pound them on the back. 

“T)yid you get them?” asked Allan of the 
leading driver almost before he had 
stopped. 

The man smiled and nodded toward the 
toboggan, and the next instant Allan was 
tearing at the lashings of a large box. 

“Get me an axe,” he called. And, as 
soon as the box was off the toboggan, he 
pried open the cover. 

“Turkey!” cried someone 
board flew off. 

“And goose!” yelled another. “There’s 
one apiece.” 

Allan had carried Hertha’s supper to 
her in the tent the night before. He had 
found a bed with the transit men, leav- 
ing his own tent to the girl. She had 
travelled a long way in the cold, and im- 
mediately after her meal he had left her. 
Upon the arrival of the dog teams Allan 
went to the tent and scratched on the 
wall, 

“Merry Christmas!” he called. 
you awake?” 

“Who could sleep through that?” she 
laughed, opening the tent flaps. “Are 
they always like that?” 

“They are a happy lot, but it’s Christ- 
mas day, and there’s no work. How will 
you like the idea of being guest of honor 
at our party?” 

“Guest of honor! What do you mean?” 
And she drew back. 

“Oh, they’ve forgotten all about that 
time at the store,” he assured her. 

“But I must get back.” 

“Not until to-morrow. You are our 
guest to-day. Come, and we'll have 
breakfast.” 


as the first 


“Are 


Cc in her lynx skin parka, the hood 
4 thrown back and her aureate hair 
tumbling over it, Hertha walked beside 
Allan toward the big campfire. The men 
were still boisterous, but, when they saw 
her coming, there was a sudden quiet. 

“Fellows,” said Allan, “we have a guest 
to-day and I want all of you to see that 
she enjoys herself. Miss MacLure, allow 
me to present the bunch. Line up, boys, 
and everybody shake hands.” 


The silence continued and only the three 
transit men moved. 


“Mr. Matthews,” Allan introduced the 
first. “He grows that beard because he’s 
lazy—not because he’s homely.” 

“I’m more than glad to meet you, Miss 
MacLure,” said the engineer, as he shook 
hands. “I’ll shave for dinner if you say 
so.” 

“And My. Jacobs,” continued Allan. 
“We had to get his mother’s consent be- 
fore he could come, he’s so young.” 

“IT may be a kid, but I’m not kiddish,”’ 
retorted the surveyor.. “It seems mighty 
good to see a woman in camp.” 

“And this is Denny Slavin.” continued 
Allan, shoving Jacobs along. “Watch out 
for him. He’s got photographs’ of.two 
girls in his pack now.” 


“They’re my sisters,” stoutly affirmed 
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Very best qualities only in the latest 
designs. 
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cannot be spoilt by rain 
or dust. They are neat 
and comfortable and guar 
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long, healthful hours of water sport, 
are yours in the Evineude, Where 
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Hotel Griswold 


DETROIT 


Corner Grand River and Griswold Sts. 





Welcomes you to its newly-decorated rooms, new 
Lobby, new Silver Room, new ap ,ointments 
throughout and 


NEW RATES 
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say so in a few well-chosen words. Readers like that sort of straight-from-the 

shoulder-talk, and that is the reason why condensed ads. are so productive of the best 
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Slavin. “I’m going to show them fé you.” 

And so with the axemen, the rodmen, 
the dog team drivers, Old Hughey, the 
cook and all, Allan had passed them along, 
a joke for each, a slap on the back. 

For each Hertha had a warm smile, a 
firm handshake. There was no embarrass- 
ment, only a refreshing naturalness. She 
was perfectly at ease, and, with Allan’s 
jests and the spirit of the day, the crew 
was again laughing and unrestrained. 

To the three transit men Hertha was a 
revelation. With her beauty, her natural- 
ness, her total lack of knowledge of their 
own world, she came as a wonderfully 
refreshing break in the long’ winter. Al- 
lan knew he could depend upon them to 
entertain her. In fact, the three sur- 
rounded her so closely that he seldom 
was able to get in a word. But it made 
him only the happier. They were all clean. 
bright, enjoyable young fellows, his own 
kind, and he knew that they, with their 
chatter, their light, spontaneous nonsense, 
could give her an inkling of what the 
world was like that she would never gain 
from him. 

He knew, too, that the wholesomeness 
and good nature of the crew, the good fel- 
lowship and the comradeship which had 
grown up as a result of the common pur- 
pose of the men, would do much to dispel 
her belief that all white men were as those 
with whom she had come in contact, as 
those whose descriptions her father had 
made so vivid. 

Then, from what Hertha had told him, 
from what he had gathered in the days he 
had spent in her cabin, he knew there had 
been few bright spots in her life, and the 
dull, dreary isolation had depressed a 
disposition naturally cheerful, even gay. 
And, as she responded to the spirit of the 
three engineers who monopolized her, 
Allan felt only a great pride, a great hap- 
piness. 


HE crew became restless soon after 
breakfast. Some wandered over to 
watch the busy cook and offer help. By 
nine o’clock, when daylight had come, all 
were on their feet, wondering what to do 
with themselves. 
Suddenly an axeman picked up his axe 
and started into the brush with a yell. 
“A table!” he cried. “We'll build a 
table.” 


The others sprang after him and soon 
the forest was filled with the sharp, rapid 
sound of biting axe blades and the swish 
and crash of falling trees. 

It is remarkable what a clever woods- 
man can do with his axe. The speed with 
which he does it is equally extraordinary. 
In an incredibly short time supports had 
been erected, poles hewed on three sides, 
and a table large enough for the twenty- 
five persons in camp began to take shape. 

The men worked rapidly but they took 
pains to do their best. When completed, 
the table was even, smooth and _ solid. 
Comfortable benches were built at the 
sides and ends. And not a nail had en- 
tered into the entire construction. 

Eager hands helped in setting the board 
for the feast. Denny Slavin brought an 
armful of flat, fresh cedar boughs and, 


| with the assistance of Hertha and Mat- 


thews and Jacobs, decorated the table. 
Then fires were built behind the benches, 
for the day was very cold. And at last 
the dinner was ready. 

“Line up, fellows, and take your medi- 
cine.” 

Allan stood at the end of the table, a 
small glass in one hand, a bottle in the 
other and a second before him. 

“This thing isn’t supposed to be pro- 
per.” he said as he poured a glassful. 
“It’s considered the foe of discipline, effi- 
ciency and everything else. But I’ll risk 
it. Bring up your cups.” 

The men crowded around him, received 
their whisky and then drew back about 
the table. The lone glass went to Hertha, 
who shook her head as Allan handed it to 
her. 

“Just a sip,” he said, laughing. “It 
won’t hurt you, and this is Christmas.” 

“Up,” cried Denny Slavin, raising his 
cup before him. “To the guest of honor, 
fellows!” 

“To Miss MacLure!” shouted Matthews. 
And with a cheer the toast was downed. 

“This is tough.” said Allan, holding up 
the last bottle. “There is just one drink 
left.” 

He looked about him, and his eyes stop- 
ped at a lone. huddled figure beside the 
big campfire. The others looked and then 
someone shouted: 

“Give it to the Iniun!” 

“Sure! Give the poor devil a drink 
cried another. 

Allan was about to pour it out when he 
caught Hertha’s eyes. She slowly shook 
her head, and he set down the bottle 

“We'll save it.” he said soberly. “But 
we can have him eat with us, can’t we?” 

“Sure!” came the chorus. And the 
Christmas feast began. 


ED 


Hertha sat at one end of the Ieng table, 
Matthews and Slavin on either side. Al- 
lan, flanked by axemen and dog drivers, 
was at the other. Even the resentment to- 
wards the Indian who had burned the 
cache was gone before the spirit which 
prevailed in the crew and. when he took 
his fourth helping of turkey, his neigh- 
bor slapped him on the back and the men 
gave him a cheer. 


LLAN had forgotten nothing in his 
preparations. From the oysters to 
the candy and nuts at the end it was a 
Christmas dinner anyone would have en- 
joyed. To the hard working, wilderness- 
bound men it was a bright spot long to be | 
remembered, and it served as another 
bond between them and their leader. 
An hour after dinner Allan gathered 
Matthews, Slavin and Jacobs about him, 
There was a low hum and then, arms | 
linked across shoulders, they began to | 
sing. “When Good Fellows Get To- 
gether,” “Old Black Joe,” “Clementine,” 
and the host of college songs followed, 
one after another, until from sheer ex- 
haustion they ceased. Instantly an axe- 
man was beginning the interminable 
“Shanty Boy.” The cook told of the 
Frenchman and the bear. A rodman did 
a clog, a dog driver a Highland fling. 
“What can you do, Miss MacLure?” 
asked Slavin, when there was a lull in the 
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Every piece of furniture shown in the 
picture was made by one of our readers 
who is strictly an amateur with tools. 
He experienced no difficulty in the work 
and was so well pleased that he took 
this photograph, which he has kindly 
allowed us to use. 


There are four Books, Parts 1, 2, 3 and 
“Woodworking for Amateur Craftsmen.’ 
They are a handy size and have 512 pages, 


223 «illustrations, 98 working drawings, 
printed on the best book paper, and dur- 
ably bound in handsome cloth: will be sent 
prepaid to any address for $2.00, or any one 
volume postpaid for 50c. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 
Book Department 


143-153 University Ave., 


‘Toronto 
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in illustration. 
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“I know some of Burns. 
liked to have me recite it.” 

“Do it now!” he cried. “Gentlemen, 
Miss MacLure will favor us with a selec 
tion from the immortal Bobby.” 

Hertha was somewhat confused by the 
announcement, but she began bravely 
“The Auld Mare Maggie.” Soon she 
seemed to forget the circle of attentive 
men and, with the dialect her father had 
taught her, her rendition was inimitable 


My father 


A cheer burst forth when she finished, 
and, in response to Slavin’s urging, she 
recited “Hallowe'en.” 


There was more cheering, but Hertha 
whispered to Jacobs and that young man 
hurried to the cook’s tent, from which he 
returned with a small packing case. 
Hertha turned to the Indian, who had 
been sitting apart from the others, and 
spoke in Ojibway. Then she gave him the 
box and returned to her seat. 

The Indian placed the box before him, 
picked up a stick and tapped it once or 
twice. Then, with the sharp, perfectly 
marked beating of his race, he began a 
native song. For five minutes it continued, 
rising and falling, soft, then strident. The 
men leaned forward silently, attentively 
Something of the spirit of the forest was 
in the wild sounds, something of the hard- 
ship of the singer’s life in the lower notes 
They heard the wailing squaws, the 
laughter of children at play, the music of 
the paddle stroke, the crunch, crunch 
crunch of snowshoes. Wind rattled the 
poplar leaves in summer, moaned through 
the spruces in winter. Suddenly it ended 
with the high, shrill war cry. 

Instantly the men were on their feet 
cheering and, at a word from Hertha, the 
Indian began again. 

And so passed Christmas in the survey 
camp. 

To be continued. 





Logic vs. Love 


Continued from page 42 








her own language, asked: “It cannot be 
that you intend to leave me?” 

For a moment he was stunned by ker 
question, then gently pulled down her 
hands and answered evasively: “I am go 
ing to look for a herd of caribou to-morrow 
that went towards the ridge, but I shall 
not be away longer than I can help.” 

With her eyes still looking into his, she 
said: “Is Templeton going also?” 

He shook his head; and then stretched 
out on the skins with a tired yawn. 

Laughing Face saw that he was realy 
tired, and did not question him further: 
but her heart was heavy, and afraid of 
what the future might hold. 


"T’ HE following morning she was up 

early, and had her husband’s break- 
fast ready long before the dawn of the 
short day had broken. 

When he was ready to go, he was un- 
usually tender to his wife, and held her 
to his heart for the last time with the 
passion of a man’s best love. She whisper- 
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EGYPTIAN MIOLET GLYCERINE SOAP 


IDEAL FOR MOTHER AND CHILD 
REFINED SOAP FOR REFINED PEOPLE 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION 
Unsurpassed for beauty and fragrance, 
having the odor of the natural Violet 
flower. Is composed of the very finest 
materials obtainable, scientifically and 
chemically combined, thus insuring the 
user of an absolutely pure soap. When 
used for the toilet the whole room will 
become permeated with odor character- 

istic only of the natural Violet flower 
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TaKe a TuBe HOME 


"THE whole family will appreciate 
the beneficial qualities of Corson’s. 
Charcoal Tooth Paste. Its decidely 
different—and better than ordinary 
Tooth Pastes. 
As a cleanser and mouth purifier, 
refined charcoal is unequalled. Then 
when you combine with this a clean 
tasting, refreshing dentifrice, why 
**Corsons"’ is incomparable. 

Once you try this Tooth Paste it 
will be your favorite. 

Sold by Drug Stores, or send 25c. to- 

day for full sized tube of this fine 

Tooth Paste and free sample bottle 

of Corson's ‘Ideal Orchid" Perfume. 
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14 BROCK AVENUE TORONTO 
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| ed tohim: “Do not stay away long. You 

| are my man—the only one I shall ever 
know. And baby and I will be counting 
the hours until we see you safely home 
again.” 

It was late in the evening. He was now 
nearing the ridge almost twenty miles 
away from the village. All the long 
journey his wife’s last message had been 
continually coming into his mind. He 
thought of all the happy days he had spent 
with her. Yes, they had been happy, even 
though he had not realized the happiness 
until now. He had become so used to her 
loving ways that he had taken them for 
granted as a part of his life. And now, 
he would not see her again. And little 
Big Eyes too! his little daughter that he 
had taught so many childish games, and 
who always ran to welcome him with a 
shout of delight. Was he right in leaving 
them? Was he going to be happy away 
from them? All these thoughts came run- 
ning through his mind, and then he saw 
the brightly lighted streets, the crowds of 
people hurrying along he knew not where, 
and the cosy home. But something was 
lacking. The rooms seemed lonely, and 
empty and bare. There was no patter of 
childish feet, nor the gentle voice of his 
wife. It was not nearly so homelike as 
the home in the village he had just left, 

| with its couch of warm furs from the foxes 
and bears he had killed. 

Templeton said he could get another 
wife. Yes, but the socicty-stricken girls 
he had met had never appealed to him. 
It was not likely they would do so now 
after his absence of three years among 
the simple and uneducated people who had 
become his friends. No, he decided, he 
had been led away by Templeton’s logic; 
and he felt thankful that he had awaken 
ed to the fact before it was too late. Nat 
urally Templeton could only see the side of 
the question from his own view point. Be- 
sides, it was not his wife and child that 
he was leaving and that made a big dif 
ference. The more he thought about it, the 
harder it became to leave, It was agoniz 
ing to think he was leaving his wife, so 
full of tender care and loving sympathy. 
for ever. Never to see her again! No, he 
could not bear to think of it. Was it really 
love he had for her, or was it nothing 
more than the friendship and gratitude 
he had felt when they were married? He 
realized now how much he had really ac- 
cepted from his wife, how he had consider- 

| ed her quiet sympathy and gentle comrade- 
ship very much as a matter of course. He 
realized, too, that he really loved her now, 
whatever may have been his motive in 
marrying her. No, he could not leave h‘s 
wife and child; they were part of hiu:self, 
and he would stay with them. He knew 
too, that he loved the simple easy life 
among these new friends. 


I AUGHING FACE was a pretty pic- 
—~ ture as she stood outside her igloo, 
dressed in velvet-tanned deer skin thet 
clung softly to her form, with little Big 
Eyes in her arms. The day and night liad 
been long, and she had slept but litt.e. 

| But this morning the pain at her heart had 
lifted, and she was waiting for her hus- 
| band to return. She knew he would re- 
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turn; for had not the Great Spirit told 
her so in her dream? Yes, there he came! 
With a gurgle of pleasure little Big Eyes 


struggled down, and was caught in her . 
father’s arms. LWVL 
Inside their igloo, Laughing Face was 

looking up into her husband’s face, and 
saying: “I have always dreaded the time 
when you would have to face this decision. . . 
My mother told me it would happen before You buy reed Tires at the Price for 
I married you. And when Templeton came which they were made to Sell. 
I knew the time had arrived. But the Marathon Tires are built to command 
Great Spirit has answered my prayers; ‘eae ; 

: a price above the ordinary. Our aim 


and now I am happy.” 
has been to build the best Tire in the 





























And thus it happened that Augustus 
Wade is still in the frozen north, a living 
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over the loss of a new and expensive equipped with a Snow- 


monitor, and still more over the fact that White Tread and the Elas- 
his message forbidding independent ac- tic Whip-Cord with the 
tion had been twisted into a kind of ex- aristocratic Black Tread. 
cuse. Not that Foster made much of the Marathon Extra-Heavy 
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excuse. In fact, he tried to shoulder the poser naigechocaeonite se Seager 

blame. But by the time he reached Eng- Sli entinen ftialith, y 

land a sudden and conspicuous lull in the 

activity of enemy submarines in the Le- The MARATHON TIRE 
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vant had reflected credit on the admiral, 
and there was no blame to be shouldered. 

Presently the Gazette announced the re- 
tirement of Captain William Foster 
Stanford, R.N., D.S.O., incapacitated. 
When Lord Fairley read the announce- 
ment to him, on the terrace at Oxenham, 
he made no comment, though they had no 
more consulted him as to the change in 
name than as to his retiring rank, the 
order that was pinned to his breast, or 
the seniority they allowed him in fixing 
the scale of his pension. He lay still, pon- 
dering the half-promise of a famous spe- 
cialist that some day—perhaps—the light 
of day might come back to him. 

He brightened a little when Martin 
Dool came home. summarily cashiered for 
insubordinate conduct, without a pension 
that he did not need and with a perfectly 
unruffled temper. Then Broadwood came, 
with his lazy eyes and his inevitable cig- 
arette, nursing a right hand shattered by 
an explosion in a munition factory, and S$ 
proposing a retirement sine die to his T i RE 
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he would not confess was that he wished ~7~ gen 9 Beat 
to rediscover an old one, Broadwood al- | {t shows all of 
ways reacted to religion. In the end they the famous 
went with him and entered on a joint “Yankee” tools 
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altogether a wrong one. Just before the 
firing began, a_ reinforced patrol had 
rushed to the scene of Farrell’s exploit, 
and had learned from a fugitive and two 
partial survivors that a launch had been 
behaving very strangely. 

It happened that curiosity had been 
aroused on the right bank of the river; 
and just at that moment a launch full of 
armed Bulgarians approached to display 
a friendly interest in whatever was going 
on. Somewhat hastily, the Turks emp- 
i tied a few hundred Mauser cartridges at 

i S888 3 the launch—not very distinctly seen—as 

a hint that they were not to be fooled 

eee A Sn ameemepineen sami twice in the same simple manner; and the 
party returned much dilapidated. 

Then the Churnet got to work on the 
invisible Turks with shrapnel from two 
twelve-pounders, while her other guns did 
what they could with the basin over the 
hill. 

The Bulgars also sent over a more for- 
midable expedition of remonstrance. The 
southernmost of three large pontoons got 
to the root of the matter by coming sud- 
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N° Siaeeae ‘“Cure"’ surpasses and few compare 
with this luxurious American Resort Hotel—so 
wonderfully situated in the midst of a happy combina- 
tion of land and sea diversions, and accessible from 






r every point in Canada and the United States. denly upon the Churnet. The other pon- 
| toons merely saw what happened to that 
From North and South, East and W est, gather the guests of the Hotel one and returned to report that the Turk 

Chamberlin to “ Take “The Cure.” Electric, Nauheim and Radio ish forts had deliberately sunk it. 
Baths are prescribed for some—others get well by using Nature’s ; Now the Turk in the quieter walks of 
remedies alone—the Sea, the Sun, the Salt Sands. life is patient with his friends; but the 
Golf, Tennis, Riding and Motoring await the devotees of these sports. pe with rt — hands ee — 
°° ~ ° ° - snoleric. An 1 ere 1S anytnin a 
The angen ag Chamberlin is famous— the finest sea-foods the martial Bulgar prefers to plain fight- 
in the world are found in the waters around Old Point Comfort. ‘ing, it is fighting the Turks. Hence it 


But perhaps the most fascinating side of all is the Social 
Life, for here the Army, the Navy and Society mingle 
as nowhere else on this continent. 


Interesting, Illustrated Booklets may be had at 
MacLean’s Travel Bureau, all Tourist Bureaus 
and Transportation Offices, or by addressing 


GEO. F. ADAMS, MGR. 


arose that the local misunderstanding be- 
tween the allies on the Maritza tended to 
violence while it lasted. 


EFORE either side had acquired 

more than a general notion of the lo 
cation of the artillery that troubled it, 
the three Turkish forts were making sad 
f Box 3000 havoc in the westward landscape; and 
FORTRESS MONROE, VA. ak Sin the Bulgarians were making very cred- 
itable practice with a concealed battery 
1 of heavy howitzers, employing one on 
each fort and one on the submarine fac 
tory, according to ranges and elevations 
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ing things rather warm in the basin be 
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For General Play and scuttled back again with confused 
SN The Non-skid tread of Bicycle Playing | cries, clanging of bells, and heavy pound- 
oa a Cards girdles the World. ing of reversed engines. The Churnet 
Ths Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish followed as far as the mouth of the chan- 
THE U. Ss. Je NA ic CARD CO. TORONTO. CANADA. nel, and hung there while her great gun 
swung its muzzle into line and down to 
the limit of depression. 
Watching over the steel wall of the 
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motion picture theatre, management and operation, audience, program, etc. The pause of seconds—seconds that seemed 
drawings, diagrams, and photographs used have been pre pared especially for this mi as anxious sec : 
work and their instructive value is as great as that of the text itself. This book is mare to the anxious second officer in 
invaluable for reference and instruction to the thousands of workers in the motion the high-perched turret. Then the tele 
picture field. Price $3.10, postage paid phone transmitter strapped to that offi 
sas . : ~ cer’s head cracked out the command to 

The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited | ¢&* 
Technical Book Department. 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto | Quick as the echo of the shock of dis- 
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driving snow ahead, and a momentary 
glow, and then a rain of falling frag- 
ments. When lumps of steel, each as 


heavy as a man, are scattered in a dozen 
directions in the bowels of a small tor- ou ou ot se oap 
pedo boat by high explosive, the thing 
that remains is not a torpedo boat. When 


the cataclysm is completed by the sympa- on your face that ruins your complexion. Why not be 


thetic explosion of several live torpedos equally as careful with the polish you use on your shoes 
and a magazine, the result is an obscenity. 
































net’s work was done. She was free to 
vo. At least so far as her work was con- 
cerned, but-—. 

Men who like to sum up life in homely | 

Does not cost any more than the other kinds. It is a 

live only to do their work, and then, fin- Polish that FEEDS the leather, and does not just put on 
ni glee so See ae oe a SURFACE SHINE that disappears in an hour. Ask for 
r » as s. ” . ’ . ’ 
Churnet was really 0 very fine shia. | “NUGGET” at your dealer's, and do not accept substitutes. 
was their last. A shell dropping vertical- 
ly broke through the deck abaft the fun- 
nel, Another burst on the slight impedi- | 
ment of a yard; and its white flame | 
tion of the ship’s artillery. She had no 
longer any engines to direct. Scouting 
Turks began to fire their rifles at her. 
Foster recovered his senses as they 


terms say that at the end of the dance a 
Shells began to burst on the river : a ‘ 
There is nothing “JUST AS GOOD.” 

flashed a licking tongue into the top 

carried him below. They told him what | 


But the waters of the channel rushed to 66 7T 799 
hide it, and the walls closed in to give it NUGGE 
sepulchre. 
Piper thrusts out his hand, a Piper who 
must be paid. Others say that there are 
banks, and to lash the waters of the little 
cove to wild commotion. The first revolu- | 
where Foster stood. 

The first lieutenant, in the conning 

66 
If John had 
bd 93 

had happened, and that Lieutenant Wil- | to do the washing 
son had assumed command. 


7 ‘HE channel was closed. The Chur- 
POLISH 
men, usually men of the finer sort, who 
tion of the monitor’s reversed engines | 
tower below the gun, took up the direc- 
“Tell Mr. Wilson,” he said, “to evacuate | 3 What would he do? 











the ship, serving the guns to the last, and | i z . set 
then destroying them. Let the boats drop | os OULD he spend the whole day bending ys 
down the river as they are filled. Mr. | pen over a hot, steamy washtub ? No. He would <5 
Sheldrake and Mr. Farrell will go first ve employ the same time and labor saving methods 5 
with the launches and pick up their tows | ES that he has adopted in his own work. Up-to-date 3] 
outside the zone of fire. Mr. Wilson will | oh methods that not only make washing easy, but do 5 
take the last boat, with the gunners, and | ve it better and in less than half the time. Rix 
rill then assume comman a ma ; : tend 
 aieee indaone wether vagy as Pe This interesting booklet tells just what John would do Bs 
onithins on te anne the pain pte tie o | FY if he did the washing, and why he would use a Rig 
% ’ tt Rae 
handkerchief over my eyes. I’m going on | eG hes 
deck.” eee : SMMecawele e 
The big gun fell silent, its turret | Be ee 
wrecked. Martin Dool propped up his | oe xe a2 
commander in a sheltered corner near the a “HOME” WASHER 4 
boat derrick. | 




















We would like to send you this story about ‘‘John.” 


“Sheldrake’s gone,” he said. You'll enjoy reading it. 


“Tell Mr. Wilson to take the launch, I | 
can look after the ship. Gunners are to 
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search the banks with shrapnel as far as | si on the coupon and mail it to 
they can reach; and ask them for the love | oi us to-day. Maxwell's Ltd. 
of heaven to put a litle ginger into it. | Sy out. 






MAXWELL’S LIMITED 
H St. Mary’s, Ont. 


You'll wait for the last boat, Martin?” Se. Gay's, Out. 


“Aye, aye!” said Dool calmly. “Which 
will that be? There’s one away with Far- 
rel’s launch, one loading, one sunk and 
one in splinters.” 

“Get out the two life-rafts. How many | 
men are left?” 

“There’ll be no crowding on the rafts.” 

“Ah!” said Foster. “Lash them to- 
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Kindly send me free the 
booklet, ‘If John had to do 
the Washing.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FIVE CENTS PER WORD 





TO MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
A BRITISH REFINING COMPANY MAK- 
ing butter substitutes, beef lard, vegetabie 
lard, beef suet, etc., need agent or purchas 
ing distributor for Canada. Write: Re- 
finer, MacLean’s Magazine, University 
Avenue, Toronto. (6-16) 





IMPORTANT BRITISH FIRM, MAKING 
eyeles and motor cycles need first ¢laas 
Wholesale agent (or agents). for Canada. 
The goods are of first class British work 
manship and material at competitive prices 


and enjoy a high reputation in the ol] 
country. Address: Crcles, c-o MacLean‘s 
Mugazine, University Avenue, Toronto. 


(5-16) 


BRITISH HOUSE MANING 


SYRINGES | 


umd spraying machines for every possible | 


use, need Canadian agents. 
liest 


The line is the 
mplete in the world, and include 


knapsack and ordinary spraying machines | 


for fruit growers, limewashing machines 
for farms, factories, ete., disinfecting ma- 
chines for all purposes. Anything in the 
Way of spraying and washing machines 
made to suit the market. Agents must be 
aggressive and ready to work the line 
thoroughly. Write: Spraying Machines, c-o 
MecLein’s Magazine, University 


Toronto, Canada. (5-16) 


MEN WANTED 


WANTED—MEN IN EVERY PROVINCE 
Whe wre caprble of organizing and con- 
trolling a subscription sales force for our 
publlentions, 
able men. 


Apply to The MacLean Pub- 


Avenue, | 


A good opportunity for cap- | 


lishing Co., Ltd., 143-153 University Ave., 


Torento, 


AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED 
sell honsehold specialties. Easy 
Many repe:t orders. Write at once for 
free particulars. Dominion Specialty House, 


EVERYWHERE TO | 
sales, | 


1€95 Papineau Ave., Montreal. (4-16) | 
EDUCATIONAL 

THE DE BRISAY METHOD IS THE 

roval rond to Latin, French, German, | 

Spanish. Thorongh mail courses. Studenis 

evervwhere. Tlighest references. Academie 

De Brisay, Ottawa. (2-17) 





INDIVIDUAL TEACHING IN BOOK- 
keeping, shorthand. civil service. matricu- 
Intion. Write for free eatalegue and par- 
ticulars. Dominion Business College, 357 
College Street, Toronto. J. V. Mitchell. 
B.A., Principal. (tf) 


TRICKS, JOKERS, PUZZLES 


MAGIC POCKET TRICK FREE. WORTH 
25. Illustrated ecxtalog included. Send 
Ge stamps, Magic Co., Sta. 6, 249 West 5s 
St., New York. (5-16) 


LEGAL 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOTR, | 


MARTIN, CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers 
First Mortgage secured fur clients. 7 per 
cent. and upwards. (tf) 





NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN, BAR 
risters, Annupolis Royal. (tf) 


PATENTS AND LEGAL 
FETHERSTONHAUGH & CO., PATENT 
Solicitors, Royal Bank Building, Toronte 
(Head Office), 5 Elgin Street, Ottawa. 
Offives in other principai cities. (6-16) 


STAMPS AND COINS 


STAMPS—FPACKAGE FREE TO COLLEC 
tors fur two cents postage. Also offer bun- 


dred different foreign. Catalogue. Hinges 
all five cents. We buy stamps. Marks 
Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada. (tf) 


BOOKS, LITERATURE, ETC. 
1,000.000 VOLUMES ON EVERY SUBJECT 
at half-prices. New at 25- per cent. dis- 
count, Books bought. Catalogues pust 
free. W. & G. Foyle, 121 Charing Cross 
Reoud, London, England. 


JEWELRY 
WALTHAM WATCHES—$5.50 TO $150.00. 
Reliable timepieces, Send for free cata 
lugue to The Watch Shop, Wm. E. Cox, 7v 
Youge St., Toronto. (tf) 





MODERN HOUSE PLANS FOR EVERY- 
body. By 8S. B. Reed. This useful volume 
meets the wants of persuns of moderate 
means, ind gives a wide range of designs, 
from a dwelling costing $250 up to $8,000, 
and adapted to farm, village or town resi- 
dences. Nearly all of these plans have 
been tested by practical working. It gives 
an estimate of the quality of every articl> 
used in the construction, and the cost f 
each article at the time the building was 
erected or the design made. DProfusely il- 
lustrated. T2483 pages. 5 x 7. Cloth. $1.10. 
MucLean Pub. Co., 143-153 University Ave., 
Torento. 





ANY ONE OF OUR READERS, EVEN 
though he be an amateur with tools, will 
experience no difficulty in making very 
attractive and useful articles for the 
Home. We bave four Books on this work. 
Parts 1, 2. 3 and “Woodworking for 
Amateur Craftsmen.” They are a hands 
size and have 512 pages, 223 illustrations, 98 
working drawings, printed on the best book 
paper, and durably bonnd in handsome 
cloth: will be sent prepaid to any address 
for $2.00, or any one volume postpaid for 
Oe. Get one of these Books and expert- 
ence a surprise at how simple it is to make 
mission wood furniture. The MacLean 
Publishing Co., Ltd.. Book Department. 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto. 





Classified Want 
Ads. 


Get right down to the point at issue. 
If you want something, say so in a few 
well-chosen Readers like that 
sort of straight-from-the-shoulder talk, 
and that is the reason why condensed 
ads. are so productive of the best kind 
of results. 


words. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 
IN THIS PAPER 














gether, and see if you can mount a ma- 
chine gun on them. Go when you have 
done that.” 
“Like hell. 
“Damn your ugly soul! 
you,” 


I go when you do.” 
Do as I tell 


OSTER was petulant, and Dool left 
him. Lieutenant Wilson came, and 
also went. 

“Who is there?” demanded the stricken 
commander, feeling another arm slid 
about him. 

“Monsieur, it is I.” 


“Archimedes? Time you were going, 
mon vieux. Where is that other fellow, 
Icart?” 

“Already they have taken him. I wait 
for monsieur.” 

“Good Lord! Another of ’em. Get out 


before I quarrel with you. Good-bye.” 

The artificer moved away. Dool came 
back, grumbling. 

“You and your machine guns! There’s 
the last one gone to glory, and a raft in 
smithereens.” 

“How many are left?” 

“Fifteen men, three wounded, the sur- 
geon and the best part of four guns.” 

“Wreck the guns and get the men 
aboard. While they are doing it, come 
back and lead me below. I’m going to 
open the sea-cocks.” 

“Good-bye, then,” said Dool. He seemed 
to be sneering as he said it. But his face 
was never good at expressing his feel- 
ings. 

“Yes,” said Foster; “it will be good-bye, 
of course.” 

Presently the blind man felt himself 
seized and borne across the deck. 

“What is this?” he cried. “Put me 
down. Where is Dool?” 

The surgeon answered: “He went to 
open the sea-cocks. There, you can fee] 
the water coming in. Now, Smith, take 
him over your shoulder, so!” 

As they laid him on the raft, they 
thought his quietness meant that he had 
fainted. But at a hail that came from 
the deck of the sinking ship, he started 
violently. 

“Wait,” said the voice of Martin Dool. 
“I’m coming.” 

“Tis his ghost,” said Smith, the boat- 
swain. 

“How did you do it?” demanded the 
surgeon, who was not a spiritualist. 

“T didn’t. ’Twas that little French- 
man. By the same token, he nearly 
drowned me through going down without 
letting me know. God rest the careless 
little devil’s soul!” 

“Bravo, Archimedes!” 
“Cast off.” 

And he laid down his authority. 


said Foster. 


There is a special reason why the mas- 
sacre of Armenians by the Turks should 
be received by the civilized world with 
horror and reproach, inasmuch as Ar- 
menia was the first country to establish 
Christianity as the religion of the State. 
The Armenian people belong to the Indo- 
European race, and number about 2,000,- 
000. They occupy a mountainous part of 
Asia Minor, The country was civilized 
and prosperous in the time of Christ 


The Unquenchable | 


Flame 


Maurice Maeterlinck Writes of the Rav- 
ages of War 


REMARKABLE aarticle from the 

pen of Maurice Maeterlinck, the 

Belgian poet and mystic, appears 
in a recent issue of the Cosmopolitan. 
Maeterlinck, it will be remembered, was 
keen to enlist in defence of his country 
when the war broke out and, when re- 
fused on account of his age, he went out 
into the fields to work. Living as he has 
amidst the horrors of life in Belgium, it 
is wonderful that he has been able to re- 
tain such clarity of vision and deep hope- 
fulness. 


When we kehold the terrible loss of so 
many young lives, when we see so many 
incarnations of physical and moral vigor, 
of intellect, and of glorious promise piti- 
lessly cut off in their first flower, we are 
on the verge of despair. Never before 
have the fairest energies and aspirations 
of men been flung so recklessly and inces- 
santly into an abyss whence comes no 
sound or answer. Never since it came into 
existence has humanity squandered its 
treasure, its substance, and its prospects 
so lavishly. On every battle-field, where 
the bravest, the truest, the most ardent of 
self-sacrificing are necessarily the first to 
die, a sort of monstrous inverse selection 
has been in operation, one which seems 
to be deliberately seeking the downfall 
of the human race. And we wonder un- 
easily what the state of the world will be 
after the great trial, and what will be 
left of it, and what will be the future of 
this stunted race, shorn of all that was 
best and noblest in it. 

The problem is certainly one of the 
darkest that has ever vexed the minds of 
men. It contains a material truth before 
which we remain defenseless; and, if we 
accept it as it stands, we can discover no 
remedy for the evil that threatens us. But 
material and tangible truths are never 
anything but a more or less salient angle 
of greater and deeper-lying truths. And, 
on the other hand, mankind appears to be 
such a necessary and indestructible force 
of nature that it has always, hitherto, not 
only survived the most desperate ordeals 
but succeeded in benefiting by them and 
emerging greater and stronger than be- 
fore. 

We know that peace is better than war; 
it were madness to compare the two, We 
know that if this cataclysm had not come 
ipon the world, mankind would doubtless 
have reached ere long a zenith of won- 
derful achievement, whose manifestations 
it is impossible to foreshadow. We know 
that, if a third or a fourth part of the 
fabulous sums expended on extermina- 
tion and destruction had been devoted to 
works of peace, all the iniquities that 
poison the air we breathe would have been 
triumphantly redressed and that the so- 
cial question, the one great question, that 
matter of life and death which justice de- 
mands that posterity shall face, would 
have found its definite solution, once and 
for all. 

We know that the disappearance of 
two or three million young existences, cut 
down when they were on the point of bear- 


ing fruit, will leave in history a void that | 
will not be easily filled, even as we know | 
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Front view of Conservatory. An outside entrance is in the rear. 


A Conservatory 
of Unusual Interest 


HIS is one of the most in- 
teresting conservatories we 
have recently built in Canada. 


Its curved end bay and variant 
curved glass roof, made a con- 
struction problem that re- 
quired great accur- 
acy and nicety of 
handling. 





In materials, work- 
manship, and 
equipment, it 
is one of the 
finest we have 
had the _ plea- 
sure of setting 
our conserva- 
tory experts at 
work on. 


Let us send 
you our Two 
G’s Booklet, 
or Glass Gar- 
dens—A Peep 
Into Their De- 
lights. 


The plant tables are marble-tepped, and the heating pipes 
placed underneath, out of sight, behind bronze grills 


Jord & Burnham@. 
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A Pleasing Appearance 


You, too, can have an attractive and pleasing appearance by removing those 
lines and wrinkles from your face and neck, 


PRINCESS S<IN FOOD 


used persistently and conscientiously according to complete massage directions (with each 
jar), causes lines and wrinkles to disappear and angles to round into curves. 

It transforms soft, flabby muscles into gool firm flesh and promotes a youthful freshness 
Princess Skin Food cleanses the pores and leaves the complexion clear. Free Sample. 


Write to-day for your sample, evclosing 5c to cover packing and we will include ou 
new beauty book, which describes our method of removing superfluous hair from the face 
neck and arms: moles, warts and red veins by electrolysis—the only safe and sure cure 


for such blemishes. We treat skin and scalp troubles by mail. 


HISCOTT INSTITUTE LIMITED 








COUPON 








I enclose 5c for liberal sample of Princesa Skin 
65 College Street TORONTO, ONT. Food, which kindly send to this address, 
E 92 
Established 18 "lena ete sept ABEL, <0 h- P 
DORR oo. 00.00 650660060h550000000000000000800068 



































Does Your Farm Pay? 


Every farm is more than a collection of fields. 
A fence is not a boundary only. It’s a possibility 
Land plus Man, does not always equal profits 
But ideas in Man, put availability into land. 
Then something has to happen. 
Read what happened to some practical places in Canada where money is made 
or conditions lift up, in the Marca Number of The Farmer's Magazine 
The meat that is crowded into one issue of this highly illustrated and attractive 
issue will place farm business on a satisfying basis. For farm life is the life. 
Strawberries—Raise 5,000 boxes per acre 
Everybody wants them—All 
growing them—By W. .J. Kerr. 


Lure of the Garden—The spring time with 

about its gardening pleasures is near at 

hand. Here is a veritable gold mine 

of information. By Alex. McPherson. 

Barred Rocks—The story of one 

Scotian’s profits and 
By A. J. Campbell. 


Nova 


A Shelter-like Bungalow—A simple and 
management 


picturesque design in frame and cob 
blestones 


Special interest will attach also to the following articles: 


Better Schools—A Consolidated Review of 


Junior Agriculture—Specia! articles on the 
Canada 


Boy and the Girl 
Peace River Results—Pumpkin pies are 


common in Alberta. The Snobocrat of Dairying—-Why were 


Immigration—Prof. Sissons treats of Can 
ada’s great problem. 


condenseries in Canada idle when big 


orders were moving? 


Besides a hundred other topics and incidents of farm life are recorded. It is a 
meaty issue. Be sure to see it. Dan Daly’s Poultry Talk and Grasmere’s Farm 
duties are alone worth the price. 


One Dollar per year. Send your subseription to-day. 


THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE 


143 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 


TORONTO, ONT. 






































that among these dead were mighty intel 
lects, treasures of genius which will not 
come back again, and which contained in- 
ventions and discoveries that will now 
perhaps be lost to us for centuries. 

But, granting all this, it is a good thing 
to recover our balance and stand upon our 
feet. There is irreparable loss. Every 
thing is transformed; nothing perishes, 
and that which seems to be hurled into de- 
struction is not destroyed at all. Our 
moral world, even as our physical world, 
is a vast but hermetically sealed sphere 
whence naught can issue, whence naught 
can fail to be dissolved in space. All that 
exists, all that comes into being upon this 
earth remains there and bears fruit; and 
the most appalling waste is but material 
or spiritual riches flung away for an in- 
stant, to fall to the ground again in a 
new form. There is no escape or leakage. 
no filtering through cracks. All this hero 
ism, poured out on every side, does not 
leave our planet; and the reason why the 
courage of our fighters seems so general 
and yet so extraordinary is that all the 
might of the dead has passed into those 
who survive. All those forces of wisdom, 
patience, honor, and self-sacrifice which 
increase day by day ard which we our 
selves, who are far from the field of 
danger, feel rising within us without 
knowing whence they come, are nothing 
but the souls of the heroes gathered and 
absorbed by our own souls. 

It is well, at times, to contemplate i: 
visible things as though we saw them with 
our eyes. This was the aim of all the 
great religions, when they represented 
under characteristic forms, the deep, in 
stinctive, general, and essential truths 
which are the guiding principles of man 
kind. All have felt and recognized that 
loftiest of all truths. The Christian 
knows it as transference of merit; the 
Japanese as ancestor worship, while ir 
India it appears as the transmigration of 
souls, or reincarnation, 

It was observed that, after the great 
battles of the Napoleonic era, the birth 
rate increased in an extraordinary man 
ner, as though the lives suddenly cut 
short in their prime were not really dead 
and were in a hurry to return among us to 
complete their career. If we could follow 
with our eyes all that is happening in the 
spiritual world that rises above us on 
every side, we should no doubt see that it 
is the same with the moral force that 
seems to be lost on the field of slaughter 
It knows where to go; it knows its goal: 
it does not hesitate. All that our wonder 
ful dead relinquish they bequeath to us; 
and, when they die for us, they leave us 
their lives, not in any strained, meta- 
phorical sense but in a very real and di 
rect way. Virtue goes out of every man 
who falls while performing a deed of 
glory, and that virtue drops down upon 
us and nothing of him is lost and nothing 
evaporates in the shock of a premature 
end. He gives us, in one solitary and 
mighty stroke, what he would have given 
us in a long life of duty and love. Death 
does not injure life; it is powerless 
against it. Life’s aggregate never 
changes. What death takes from those 
who fall enters into those who are left 
standing. The number of lamps grows 
less, but the flame rises higher. Death is 
in nowise the gainer so long as there are 
living men. The more it exercises its 
ravages, the more it increases the inten- 
sity of that which it cannot touch; the 
more death pursues its phantom victories, 
the better does it prove to’us that Man 
will end by conquering it. 


od 
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for the refugees from the great European 
War. Another fact to show which way 
the wind is blowing—the people of the 
United States have in all contributed 
more than $150,000,000 for Belgium. 


Belgian refugees are to-day forming a | 
There would be | 


colony in the Carolinas. 
more of them but that Germany has for- 
bidden Belgians attempting to escape 
from the country. That is what I mean 
when I say that Uncle Sam is alive, when 
Canada sometimes isn’t; and that we 
need more of this electric alertness in 
Canadian life. The first ship load of aid 
had hardly left the shores of the United 
States for Belgium before Boards of 


| 


Trade in the West and South were plan- | 


ning colonization schemes. 


A man from | 


Kansas wrote me a year ago to know if I 
thought he could buy a million acres in | 


New York State for this purpose. 


Put down then besides the fact of 
quickening financial relations with the 
United States, an almost certainty of a 
great influx of capital and colonists from 
War-ridden Europe. 


T the time of writing, Canada’s war 
4 AXspending, past and in process, has 
been about $200,000,000. Up to October 
last, her war orders exceeded $237,000,- 
000; and if the war lasts will run up toa 
billion. There is one firm in Canada 
whose name for military reasons I may 
not give whose war contracts will exceed 
$100,000,000. This is not included in the 
total of $237,000,000. “Yes but,” says your 
pessimist, “these war profits will stop when 
the war stops. Granted the war orders 
exceed the war spendings. The war debt 
falls on all of Canada. The war profits 
go to only a few. The profits will cease 
when the war stops.” 


That is where you are reasoning short. 
Go a step farther! Germany supplied 
50 to 60 per cent. of the foreign trade of 
Russia and France, Her supplies were 
chiefly in manufactures—steel and iron 
and textiles and machinery. Do you sup- 
pose for a moment that trade will go back 
to Germany inside of a century? The 
European, who has bought an American 
or Canadian motor or harvester or plow 
or electric engine or railway car wheel 
will for twenty years come to the same 
market to buy supplies and repairs for 
that machinery. If at the end of twenty 
years Canada and the United States lose 
their markets so gained, they deserve to 
lose them. The war has opened for both 
the United States and Canada a Euro- 
pean market for manufactures good for a 
century after war stops. 


| Bate years in Canada we had a way of 
calling ourselves “the granary of the 
Empire.” We liked the phrase; but as 
a matter of brutal fact, we filled only 
one small bin of the Empire’s granary. 
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a corn. 
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Harsh liquids are 
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Mere protection 
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Deals 
With 


Let Us 


Convince You 


Let us prove to you to-night that every corn js 


needless. 


Get Blue-jay at your drug store. 
ply it ina jiffy. The pain will stop for- 
And in 48 hours there will be no 


ever. 
corn. 


That is due to a chemist who has 
He has found 
a gentle, certain way to end them. 


studied corns for 25 years. 


No soreness, no inconvenience. 
jay is a wax set in protecting plaster. 


_ Millions of people never have corns, 
simply because they know Blue-jay. 
They stop them as svon as they start. 


But substitutes won’t do that. 


Blue=jay 


15c and 25c at Druggists 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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“LEAVE THAT CLEAN TASTE” 


Made in 


NAVAL MINT PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Henri de Leeuw, Mng. Dir. 
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Q 
HY? 


Cornis a building food, and Kellogg’s made 
it good to the taste. Little boys and girls 
found it hard to struggle with heavier foods 
that had no more nourishment. Perhaps that 
is why three mothers in five feed their 
children Kellogg's Corn Flakes. ; 
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Golf Privileges 


HOTEL ST. CHARLES 


MOST SELECT LOCATION, FRONTING THE BEACH 


Atlantic City, N.J. 


With an established reputation for its exclusiveness 
and high-class patronage. 


Thoroughly Modern and Completely Equipped 


Courteous Service, Bathrooms, with hot and cold, fresh and 
sea water attachments, showers, etc. Magnificent sun 
parlors and porches overlooking the boardwalk and ocean. 


ORCHESTRA OF SOLOISTS 


ALWAYS OPEN 


Illustrated Bookiet 
NEWLIN HAINES COMPANY 

















Great Britain ordinarily imports from 
250 to 300 million bushels of wheat, Up 
to this year, Canada has not been in a 
position to fill more than 100 million 
bushels of the granary. In 1915, the 
chances are she will have filled 200 million 
bushels—two-thirds of the need; and if 
the war lasts, she can fill the whole 300 
million granary. For the first time in 
history, Canada is “the granary of the 
Empire”; but she labors under a great 
disadvantage which she must overcome 
if she is to hold that position against all 
competitors. Argentina is one of those 
competitors. She ordinarily sends from 
140 to 200 million bushels of grain to 
Europe in a year. Because of the class 
of her settlers, much of her grain goes 
to Italy and much to Germany; but as a 
competitor against Canada for England, 
Argentina has practically a seaboard rate 
to Europe. Her grain rate to Europe in 
time of peace is cheaper than Canada’s 
as three to ten. To-day, ocean rates from 
Canada to Europe are almost an em- 
bargo. With wheat selling we'll say at 
$1.14 in Europe and ocean rates at from 
36 to 50 cents a bushel, and rail rates to 
sea board at 36 to 44 cents a bushel—say 
50 cents from Moose Jaw to Liverpool— 
you can figure out for yourself how much 
may be left for the farmer. Canada’s first 
need to overcome this handicap is ships, 
more ships, ships under her own flag, a 
great merchant marine to command the 
seas of the New World. With that prob- 
lem I have already dealt, on that phase I 


‘wrote, not from what I, myself, know; 


but from what the greatest shippers in 
every harbor in the United States knows. 


The persistent pessimist may still have 
a squeal in him. He may say-—suppose 
war orders run up to a billion. Suppose 
wheat does sell at $1.50. Will the general 
population get the benefit, or will profits 
go to a clique? My answer is—when 
wages are 50 cents an hour for an 8 hour 
day in munition factories, who gets it? 
When wheat sold at $1.50 in the West 
last winter, who got it? 

Suppose Canada sells 200 million 
bushels of wheat at $1 a bushel and $250 
million worth of war orders. Suppose 
100,000 settlers come in with no value 
but their naked hands, which economists 
estimate at $1,000 a man to a country in 
productive power. Do you think that such 
real and potential values can come into a 
country, and not send it riding up from 
the trough to the crest of the wave? I 
might go on and point out what Panama 
must mean to Pacific Coast lumber inter- 
ests. The Robert Dollar Line is to-day 
carrying lumber from Vancouver to Tor- 
onto at $9 a thousand by way of Panama. 

But enough has been said. Am I wrong 
in thinking Canada is entering on a new 
era in her history; that the flash-buster 
boom was only the sputter of adolescence, 
while the war marks Canada’s birthday 
to full nationhood? One person’s guess is 
as good as another’s; but this is mine. 
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Effects of the War 


Review of Conditions After Year and a 


Half of Hostilities 


EVIEWING the effects of war 
during the year and a half that it 


has progressed, Prof. James Mavor 
writes in Financial Post: 

So great is the resilience of the spirit 
of our people throughout the British 
Kmpire that they readily adapt them- 
selves to abnormal! conditions. It is indeed 
possession of this quality which has 
enabled them to establisn themselves 
firmly in different parts of the world and 
to overcome obstacles in physical and 
human nature which often threatened to 
be overwhelming. Confidence in our in- 
vincibility had, however, induced us to 
give large hostages to tortune and to 
spread our borders and scatter our popu- 
lation to an extent not merely sufficient to 
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excite envy and jealousy in another pow- | 


erful and prolific race but also to expose 
ourselves to attack; and in this exposing 
ourselves to run the risk of compromising 
the interior peace and progress of the 
umpire as well as the civilization of the 
world as we understand that civilization. 

The peaceful progress of our people 
and the effective and beneficial adminis- 
tration of the more primitive races which 
we had taken under our tutelage has 
been rudely interrupted by an aggressive 
power which has already shown itself to 
be efficient in a military sense but woe- 
fully the reverse in all the other elements 
which go to make great nations, A quar- 
rel which was none of our seeking has 
been forced upon us. Whatever may be 
the immediate result of the war, there can 
be no doubt that it will be succeeded by 
an economical struggle in which the cen- 
tral empires will strive to recover the ma- 
terial loses to which they have subjected 
themselves in the present campaign. This 
reflection most seriously intensifies the 
gravity of the prospect we now encounter 
and renders absolutely necessary for the 
Allies a military defeat of the Central 
Powers of a character conclusive enough 
to render resort by them to arms and to 
similar methods of warfare at least im- 
probable in the future. Should such a de- 
feat not be inflicted the political liberties 
of the world would be at the mercy of 
Germany and the economical freedom of 
every country would be curtailed. Her 
economical policy is sufficiently exempli- 
fied in her hostile tariff against Russia 
and in her insistence upon most favorable 
treatment of her own exports to that 
country. Alike on political and economic 
as well as on moral grounds, it is indis- 
pensable that the military defeat of Ger- 
many should be so decisive that she should 
be compelled to change her methods in all 
of the fields in question. 

The Central Empires are very power- 
ful, their population is very numerous, 
and the capacity of their leaders for mili- 
tary affairs most formidable. It can by 
no means be admitted that they have shot 
their last bolt or that in order to over- 
come them we can avoid exerting much 
more strength than we have yet exerted, 
or experiencing many more sacrifices 
than we have yet experienced. Yet after 
a year and a half of the war with its oscil- 
lations of hope and fear, the beginning of 
a new year finds us not merely undis- 
mayed, but confident that the continuance 
of the war so long as may be necessary 





to achieve decisive victory is within the | 
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“Nothing But Leaves” 


Not Tea Leaves intermixed with Dust, 
Dirt and Stems but all Virgin Leaves. 


“SALADA" 


has the reputation of being the cleanest, 


BLACK, GREEN OR MIXED. 


and most perfect tea sold. 
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big mill flour— 
The big loaf kind. 
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PURITY FLOUR 


‘‘More Bread and Better Bread’”’ 
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because of its marvelous cleans - 

ing and _ softening properties. 
LUX forms a foamy, cream-like 
lather that the daintiest hands or fab- 
rics need never fear. It coaxes rather 

than forces dirt out of clothes, refining the 
texture of the fabric. Because LUX adds 

so to the life of all garments it has become the 
favorite cleanser of particular women every- 


where. LUX Won't Shrink Woollens. 


It’s the pure essence of soap in flakes—10c. the package. 
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Made in Canada by Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto. 
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——__—__—_-————-_ Built Like Your Motor. 


ingz by hand. 


great convenience. 
condition all the time. 
in thirty seconds. 


WALKERVILLE 


No Effort 


Pump your tires with a Motor-Driven Tire 
Pump. Don't get hot and tired and dusty pump- 


A Canadian Gearless 


TIRE PUMP 


will pump your tires firmly and quichly. 
driven direct from your motor crank shaft—a 
Keeps your tires in good 
No trouble. 


CARRY IT IN YOUR TOOL BOX — Light, 
Compact, Durable, Quick-Acting, Oil-Proof. 


$10.50, Complete 


Send your order to-day, if your dealer cannot sup- 
ply. Write for circular showing how this Canadian 
Gearless Tire Pump saves time, effort and tires. 

Free for the asking. 


Manufactured by 


The Dominion Forge & 
Stamping Co. 
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NoPumping 
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Leave 


TORONTO 10.45 p.m 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY 
Via Parry Sound, Sudbury, Port Arthur, Fort William, 


Saskatoon and Edmonton 





WITH CONNECTIONS 
TO AND FROM ALL POINTS 





Through Tickets to all Points and Berth Reservations from 
Local Agent, or write R. L. FAIRBAIRN, General 
Passenger Agent, 68 King St. East. Toronto. 
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collective powers of our great Allies and 
ourselves. In the losses which we have 
incurred we have been paying a heavy 
price for our underestimate of the power 
of our adversaries and for our overesti- 
mate of their intelligence and their moral 
character. Neither France nor Great 
Britain were prepared for complete sub- 
version of national honor on the part of 
Germany. Unfortunately for this want of 
perspicacity on their part, the Belgian, 
Servian and Polish people have been the 
chief sufferers, 

The financial burden of this war, as of 
the Napoleonic wars, has fallen chiefly 
upon Great Britain. The impact of the 
burden upon the whole of the British Em- 
pire has been sharp and heavy and the 


; economic reactions numerous and deep; 


but with characteristic perseverance we 
have settled down steadily to control these 
reactions so far as they are controllable, 
and to adjust ourselves to meet those 


| which lie beyond our control. Self-depre- 


ciation and querulous criticism of those 
who undertake to serve the public are well 
recognized British peculiarities both in 
the Mother Country and elsewhere, and 
they have often deceived our enemies into 
the belief that they disclosed weaknesses 


in the national character which might 


render the people easy prey. On the con- 


| trary, they are indications of strength 
| and of the candour which 
| strength. 


comes of 
We have always been intol- 
lerant of leadership and reluctant to fol- 
low unless we know certainly where we 
are going. These peculiarities are 
troublesome to leaders who are accus- 


| tomed to be led as, or to lead, sheep; but 


in the long run they make for victory 
more thorough and decisive. 





Preparedness 


HERE can be no real preparedness to 
perform our duty in time of war un- 
less there is preparedness to do our duty 
in time of peace. Of course, the most im- 
portant of all types of preparedness is 
that of the spirit, of the soul. This comes 
first if we are to get the proper social 
and business preparedness. But it must 
express itself through social law for cor- 
porations and business preparedness; and 
furthermore, although this preparedness 
in and for peace must lie at the bottom of 
military preparedness, yet it is useless 
unless guarded by preparedness against 
war. Social and industrial efficiency go 
hand in hand with military efficiency. 
The immediate issue before the country 
is preparedness—preparedness that will 
assure us the only peace worth having 
from the standpoint of honorable men and 
women. Such preparedness means ade- 
quate military and naval force. There 
can be no true preparedness without 
national unity, and there can be no 
national unity without reasonable 
unity of interest and purpose in our 
country. Preparedness in national citi- 
zenship means a full development of all 
the powers and the resources of our citi- 
zens. Ours is an industrial democracy. 
This is an industrial age. Preparedness 
that would adequately measure up to our 
national obligation must—as a sequel, of 
course, to preparedness of the soul and 
spirit—be a preparedness in those ac- 
tivities and those processes which engage 
the lives of our citizens.—Theodore Roose 
velt in the Metr»politan. 
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Reconstruction or 
Revolt P 


Which Will Follow the Close of the 
Great War? 


struction or revolt? H. G. Wells 

discusses this significant question 
n Saturday Evening Post with a vigor 
that may arouse some antagonism, but 
that certainly compels thought. He 
believes that things will right themselves 
n the end and explains that belief as fol- 
ows: 

It is that I believe that this war is go- 
ing to end, not in the complete smashing 
up and subjugation of either side, but in 
a general exhaustion that will make the 
recrudescence of the war still possible, 
but very terrifying. The thought of war 
itself will sit like a giant over all human 
affairs for the next two decades. It will 
say to us all: 

“Get your houses in order. If you 
syuabble among yourselves, waste time, 
itigate, muddle, snatch profits and shirk 
obligations, I will certainly come again. I 
have taken all your men between eighteen 
and fifty, and killed and maimed such as 
| pleased—millions of them. I have wasted 
your substance contemptuously. Now you 
have multitudes of male children between 
the ages of nine and nineteen running 
about among you, delightful and beloved 
boys. And behind them come millions of 
delightful babies. Of these I have scarcely 
smashed and starved a paltry hundred 
thousand perhaps. But go on muddling, 
each for himself and for his parish and 
his family, and none for all the world, go 
on in the old way, stick to your rights, 
stick to your claims, each one of you, make 
no concessions and no sacrifices, obstruct, 
waste, squabble, and presently I will come 
back again and take all that fresh har- 
vest of life—all those millions that are 
now sweet children and dear little boys 
and youths—and I will squeeze it into red 
jam between my hands, and mix it with 
the mud of trenches and feast on it before 
your eyes, even more damnably that I 
have done with your grown-up sons and 
young men. And I have taken most of 
your superfluities already; next time I 
will take your barest necessities.” 

So—war; and in these days of uni- 
versal education the great mass of people 
will understand plainly now that is his 
message and intention. Men who cannot 
be swayed by the love of order and crea- 
tion may be swayed by the thought of 
leath and destruction, There, I think, i 
the over-riding argument that will burst 
the proprietorships and divisions and 
boundaries, the web of ineffectiveness that 
has held the world so long. Labor return- 
ing from the trenches to its country and 
demanding promptness, planning, gener- 
yus and devoted leadership and organiza- 
tion, demanding that the usurer and fin- 
ancier, the landlord and lawyer shall, if 
need be, get themselves altogether out of 
the way, will have behind its arguments 
the thought of the enemy, still formidable, 
recovering. 

Both sides will feel that. This world is 
a more illuminated place than in 1816; a 
thousand questions between _ and duty 
have been discussed since then; beyond all 
comparison we know better w hat we are 
doing. I cast my guess for reconstruction 
and not for revolt. 


\ HAT will follow the war—recon- 
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ON THIS MATTRESS és, 


The Fischman Mattress—comfortably noiseless; 
makes sleep recuperative. It is guaranteed for 
3.000 nights—nearly ten years. The tick is all 
that can wear out and that can be renewed, thus 
idding another 3.000 nights of comfortable sleep. 
Think of the economy of this! 

840 little coil springs arranged, wrapped in felt, 
the only noiseless spring mattress built. 

It adapts itself to the contour of the body, thus 
enusuring the utmost in comfort and relaxation. 


Ask your dealer for the Fischman mattress, or 
write us direct. 


The Toronto Pad Co., Ltd., 333 Adelaide St.W. 


Toronto, Can. 
Buffalo and Chicage 


VU. S. PAT. FEB 7SS 
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shorn Shade Roller. Hartshorn 





Made in Canada haart Uarkihore 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. Dept. 8, Toronto, Ont. 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS _ 


When the pesky shade won’t work 


You can be sure it is not a Hart- Valuable book “How to 
FREE Get the Best Service 
Improved Rollers move quietly and from your Shade Rollers”. Send 


smoothly at a touch, and stay right for it today and learn why it pays 
where you leave them. Costa fe w to look when buying shade rollers 
cents more, butoh, how much better! for this signature: 
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GREENHOUSES 


ERECTED ANYWHERE IN CANADA 


s: 


a 


Our enlarged facilities now enable us to offer the advantages of our 
thorough workmanship and knowledge, for the building of greenhouses 
anywhere in Canada. 


2. 


This is vitally important to those who formerly had to submit to high 
American prices or forego the delights of a greenhouse with its flowers 
and hothouse vegetables at any time in the year. 






To those unacquainted with the superior advantages of our greenhouses 
we will gladly send full information. The man who finds himself 
deprived of the pleasure of the garden at the passing of Summer, 
should write us 





GLASS GARDEN BUILDERS, LIMITED 


Dept. M. 201 Church Street, TORONTO 
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Suggestions 


We will be pleased to 
send you suggestions for 
the investment of your 
idle money. We canbe 
of assistance to you in 
warning against inadvis- 
able investments and di- 
recting your attention to 
safe ones. 


On request we will ad- 
vise you as to what we 
consider the most attrac- 
tive securities. 


F.H. Deacon & Co. 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
INVESTMENTS 
97 Bay Street 


Toronto : - Canada 

















The Greenshields 
Monthly Review 


Ga widely quoted publica- 
tion, dealing with funda- 
mental conditions and their 
probable effect on business 
and securities in the future. 


@, With which is issued each 
month ‘Investment Sugges- 
tions,’’ giving valuable infor- 
mation and suggestions as to 
investment. 


@ Sent free on request to 
investors. 


GREENSHIELDS & CO. 


Investment Bankers 


MONTREAL. LONDON, Eng. 


























GRAIN—STOCKS 


Tomenson, Forwood & Co. 


Sel rica | Chicago Board of Trade. 
Memoers § Toronto Steck Exchange 


42 Kiag Street West, Toronto. 
Merchants Bank Bldg., Hamilton 
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Spending $610,000,000 In Canada 


By JOHN APPLETON, Editor of The Financial Post 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Tavxes are not always welcome, but according to 
Mr. Appleton they should not be unwelcome at the present time in view of 


the necessity of beating the enemy. 


Another reason he has for welcoming 


the new taxes is that they will indicate that the country can pay for the fight 
it is waging. Industrial activity will make our new taxation quite unburden- 
some. Sir Thomas White estimates that the tax on profits will bring in about 
$25,000,000, which is not a large sum at a time when the Allies and the Cana- 
dion Government will spend in this country in the course of a year a sum of 
$610,000,000. This is Mr. Appleton’s estimate of war expenditure in Canada 


during the next twelve months. 


nounced that the expenditure on 

account of war by Canada during the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1917, will be 
$250,000,000. Our readers will remember 
that very soon after the war broke out 
Sir Thomas asked Parliament to appro- 
priate $50,000,000. This Parliament 
readily provided. At the next session an- 
other appropriation of $100,000,000 was 
asked for and granted. In normal times 
the expenditure in Canada of so large an 
amount in articles needed by soldiers 
would create a boom. There has just 
been issued a blue-book by the Auditor- 
General which ought to be perused by 
business men generally. It contains an 
itemized expenditure by the Militia De- 
partment and other departments of the 
Government on war account. It gives 
prices paid, and a study of them may be 
profitable. Sir Edmund Walker in his 
annual address to the shareholders, said 
Government expenditure covered some- 
thing like 5,000 separate articles. It 
would appear from the itemized expendi- 
ture that practically every commodity 
dealt in by ordinary business men is re- 
quired to some extent for military pur- 
poses. The report in question covers all 
expenditures up to the date named, March 
31, 1915, and they aggregate $60,000,000. 
To-day when we talk of spending $250,- 
000,000, that amount, 7.e., $60,000,000, is 
somewhat diminutive. Nevertheless, that 
small amount made many factories in 
Canada very busy at a time when depres- 
sion was in sight. As pointed out in pre- 


S: THOMAS WHITE has just an- 


vious articles, many Canadian factories 
had set their sails to weather adverse 
conditions when war came and dispelled 
the depression that hung over them. 

If the expenditure of $60,000,000 dur- 
ing the first eight months of the war made 
our factories busy, what will the expendi- 
ture of $610,000,000 in the course of the 
next twelve months mean to Canada? 
Last month readers will remember that 
we quoted from the address of a Bank 
President. He told us, and we have cor- 
roborated his statement, that up to the 
end of the year 1915 the Imperial Muni- 


tions Board had placed orders amounting 

to $303,000,000. For this 
Britain's work up to the end of the 
Shell Orders: year about $80,000,000 had 
$303,000,000 been paid out. Assuming 

that the orders will all be 
carried out, there remains to be paid a 
balance of $220,000,000 on their account. 
But meanwhile orders are still being 
placed, not only by the Imperial Munitions 
Board but also by the purchasing agents 
of the Allies and by the War Purchasing 
commission through which purchases for 
our own forces are made. At the time the 
authority we have quoted made his state- 
ment the budget had not been presented 
to our Parliament. In it Sir Thomas 
White announced that Canada would re- 
quire for war purposes $250,000,000 which 
at the time of writing had not been voted 
by Parliament, but doubtless:it will be. 
Moreover, during January and February 
there has been a great addition to Cana 
dian forces. This mean a stéadily in- 
creasing cost in providing equipment and 
maintenance. From the commencement of 
the war in August, 1914, to the end of 
January the expenditure of Canada on 
war account as stated by Sir Thomas 

White was $158,737,000. 
Canada Will This averages less than 
Pay Out $10,000,000 per month. 
$250,000,000 From now on the expendi- 

ture will average $19,000,- 
000 per month. Finance Ministers are not 
given to underestimating expenditures. 
It is very satisfactory, however, to note 
that Sir Thomas White’s estimate of: the 
revenues of Canada for 1915 or for the 
year ending March 31, 1916, will be ex- 
ceeded by approximately $20,000,000. 
This in itself is evidence of exceptional 
prosperity and is no doubt one of the re- 
sults of the phenomenal crop of last year. 
Assuming that the war will continue dur- 
ing 1916 and that Canadian forces on ac- 
tive service continue tp increase at the 
same rate they have done during the 
early months of this year, it is safe to 
assume that our expenditure for the next 
twelve months on war account will not be 
less than the estimate made by Sir 
Thomas. Practically the whole of this 


Pe, 


money will go into the hands of Cana- 

dians. If we add to this 
An Outlayin sum of $250,000,000 the 
Canada of amount to be paid by the 
$600,000,000 Imperial authority on con- 

tracts in course of execu- 
tion approximately $202.000,000 on the 
basis of orders placed in 1915, we have al- 
ready a total of $450,000,000. To this 
amount we must add sums payable on 
orders that will be placed in Canada dur- 
ing the course of the current year by the 
British Government and also payments on 
orders placed by our Allies of the Euro- 
pean mainland. The aggregate will not 
be appreciably less than $610,000,000. 

The commencement of the present year 
found industrial plants in Canada operat- 
ing to a greater capacity than at any 
previous time. Mr. Flavelle, the Chair- 
man of the Imperial Munitions Board, is 
authority for the statement that our 
large industrial plants will be kept busy 
on orders for the British Government 
until February, 1917. To carry out orders 
already placed and others to be placed 
will add further to the activity of Cana- 
dian industry during the current year. 
In addition to the requirements for war 
purposes there will arise other demands 
as the result of Canadian people as a 
whole being so fully employed at a rate 
of wages above normal. Expenditure on 
so large a scale, and for war purposes, 
cannot but result in business activity. It 
may be temporary. But while the expen- 
diture is being made, and Canada is faced 
with the duty of increasing it, there is, 
and will continue to be, unusual pros- 
perity. 

No doubt while this prosperity lasts the 
shrewd business man will take steps to 
save all he can. Government bonds yield- 

ing 5 per cent. and better 
1 Good Time should form a large pro- 
to Make and _ portion of the savings be- 
Save Money ing made at the present 

juncture. By purchasing a 
Government bond now, be it either Cana- 
dian or British, is assistance to the Em- 
pire in the hour of trouble and after the 
war is over the Government bond of 
either Canada or Great Britain will be as 
high a class of security as any person 
can have in their safety deposit boxes. 

There will be no lack of employment for 
Canadian people during the next twelve 
months. If spring is favorable for seed- 
ing and the summer weather suitable 
for the growing crops, the harvest time 
will find the greatest dearth of labor 
Canada has yet experienced. Under such 
circumstances all classes will no doubt be 
able to save money and, it is hoped, to 
That they will have money 
in their pockets is assured. The man, 
however, who has capital invested in a 
business or in an industrial plant needs 
to exercise the greatest possible caution. 
What will happen after the war no one 
has yet been able to tell us. Some of the 
prophets may be quite right, but they are 
so mixed in their prophesying that the 
ordinary business man knows not the true 
one. The best course, therefore, is to get 
rid of all liability and have reserves in 
the savings bank or in the form of the 
the highest class of security. Prosperous 


economize. 
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times such as we are having are the best 
in which to put money aside and exercise 
economy. To such as follow this advice 
periods of trade depression will not bring 
anxiety and disaster. There is another 
reason, and the most important one for 
the exercise of the strictest economy. For 
every dollar of expenditure avoided at the 
present time something is saved that can 
be employed in resisting the Empire's 
enemy at the present juncture. While our 
men are in the trenches facing death and 
the hate of the worst enemy civilization 
has yet encountered extravagance is sac- 
rilegious. There is legitimate expendi- 
ture in making more efficient our produc- 
tive resources, abundant room for busi- 
ness expansion. A factory under manage- 
ment that is confident and sure of its 
ability to produce at as low a cost as any 
competitor because of the efficiency of its 
plant and the sufficiency of its working 
capital need not fear the future. On the 
other hand, if the present great demand 
made upon the factories and the present 
ease in procuring business because of 
present demands, increases carelessness 
and inefficiency, the result will be disas- 
trous. While our wheels are humming as 
they rattle off the shells and trim to per- 
fection the delicate parts involved in the 
construction of death-dealing instru- 
ments, the foundation should be laid for 
producing commodities for which there is 
a general demand at as low a cost as they 
can be produced in any part of the world. 
Capital expenditure with this ob‘ect in 
view will be justified, but otherwise every 
cent of such outlay that can, should be 
avoided. The time to spend is when prices 
are low. At present commodity prices are 
higher than they have hitherto been. It is 
therefore not a good time to buy, but an 
excellent time to save money. 


Last month we quoted from a statement 
made by the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce which has many branches in the 

West to the effect that 
Grain farmers had still in their 
Movement hands to market about 40 
Very Light per cent. of the crop of 

1915. About the middle of 
January last the Canadian Northern 
Railway reported that at points touched 
by their line grain to the extent of 81,- 
223,000 bushels had been marketed. The 
agents of the road report that there still 
remains in the hands of farmers located 
near their line to be marketed 53,232,480 
bushels. This represents about 40 per 
cent. of the total crop in that wide terri- 
tory to be marketed at points on this line. 
During January and February grain 
movement was very light. Meanwhile at 
terminal elevators there is some increase 
of the grain in stock. When the movement 
tarts in spring and when the Atlantic 
ports are again opened there is likely to 
be great activity in the West. It would be 
futile on the part of the railways to take 
delivery of grain from farmers when it 
cannot be placed either in storage or de- 
livered when it arrives at seaports. It is 
noticed, however, that upon every slight 
recession of prices at Winnipeg there is 
buying by exporters. This healthy demand 
is a very hopeful feature of the situation. 
While Great Britain finds so much use 





your selling. 


Put the 
** Burbank 


Idea’’ into 





The ‘‘ Burbank idea’’ put into seli 
ing, is to make Two sales to grow 
where only One has been expected. 
To do this you must graft into 
your selling literature the quality 
of persuasion, with an understand 
ing of the soil—your prospects to 
get the maximum of results. 

Our Printing Department has a staff 
of men who know how to present 
facts in a way that will persuade. 
We aim to give the greatest returns 
at the minimum of expense, to give 
to our printed matter typographical 
excellence that will bring rich har 
vests. 

Why not use our Printing and 
Sookbinding Departments for you 
requirements? 

Let us quote you on Catalogues, Book 
lets, Books, Magazines, Keports or Gen- 
eral Printing of any kind. Write us 
to-day. 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter 
Limited 
King St. and Spadina Ave., Toronto, Can. 

















Clothes That Are Right 


—that contain those monute details ot 
cut and points of trish 
that only a London 
tailor can give. 








Fabrics that have won 
the approval of well- 
dressed Englishmen 
Every novelty now 
popular in London; 
also soberer stuffs for 
quiet tastes— every 
piece of that quality 
which has made British 
Cloths famous 


A splendid Business Suit, 
cut as carefully and fin- 
ished as perfectly as if 
you tried it on in my 
showrooms, ata cost of 
16 dollars, or inclusion 
of duty 2! dollars. 


Samples of fabrics—fashion book- 
lets with accurate and easy self- 
measurement forms sent on request. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


Arthur Gotlop 


62 Moorgate Street 
London England 
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Molding ‘The Boy’s Future 


Giving him the right start 








| OU are ambitious for your 
boy. You want him to 
| accomplish things. You want 
him to be sure of a big income, 
of greater enjoy ment, of higher | 
education, 


What are you doing toward 
bringing about these things? 
There is no royal road to success 
except self-development. Are 
you going to help your boy to 
develop? 





If he is going to take success 
out of this world, he must 
develop the mental muscles 
with whichto take it. Helphim! 

















SALESMANSHIP 


(1) A good training in salesmanship ts 
worth acquiring at any reasonable expen- 
diture of energy, time and effort. 


(2) The qualities needed are tact, resource, 
honesty, confidence and a complete know- 
ledge of and belief in the commodity you 
are selling. 


Self-Help Creates Confidence 


To go back into history a bit we find that 
self-help accomplished wonders in the molding 
of several big men like Lineoln and Garfield. 
They developed themselves, gradually aecom- 
plishing things of greater and greater value, 
from boyhood up. They learned how to do 
great things by looking after the smaller things first 
and preparing the way for a complete mastery of the 
more essential duties that were sure to follow. Your 
boy, for instance, will create a feeling of selling confi- 


dence after taking a subscription for MacLean’s or 
Farmer’s Magazine. Such a feeling of confidence that 
nothing else could possibly impart. 


Around the young folks are centred vour dearest 
hopes and your greatest responsibilities. It is for you 
to determine their future. Knowing this it actually 


follows that it is of value for them to know how to di 


things that are worth while whether they live on the 
farm or in the city. The boy that learns the art of 
selling and how to handle the art of persuasion has 
gone a long way on the road to success. In after years 
whether your boy becomes a Bank President or ar 
ordinary clerk depends a good deal on his salesmanshiy 
ability. Some day he will be required to sell his set 
vices. Will you help him to secure at the present time 
a standing from which he will be able to do so intelli- 
gently and convincingly. Our aim is to give Canadian 
boys this kind of a training, and our course in sales 
manship is the most practical one possible to give your 
boy- The actual experience in making sales 


From this salesmanship training the boy gathers, not 
experience alone but good cash profits as well. Our 
plan gives to the boy that experience which is worth 
$$$ to him in after years and actually provides th 
necessary money for his immediate needs. Every boy 
should have something to do in his leisure hours that 
will develop in him a desire to learn something of value 
and devote his spare time to it, to produce enough money 
for his spending needs at least. It is the beginning of 
how to do things of value that really pay, the procedure 
of learning the art of selling or influencing others té 
think your way 


He has accomplished something and has learned the 
value of money, consequently has come to appreciate 
the value of both time and money 


How The Plan Works Out 


The bov will become interested in our plan from re ad 
ing this advertisement. It may be that the parents will 
become interested and request their boy to read it. Any 
boy would be interested in a plan that will give him all 
his spending money and more too. His parents will 
agree with him that it is a good idea. He will write us 
stating that he wishes to earn more spending money 
and is also interested in learning something of sales 
manship. We will in turn send him full particulars i1 
regard to this great proposition without obligating the 
enquirer in the least. We want to get in touch with 
good live Canadian boys in every district in Canada to 
represent us. If you are a live, red-blooded Canadian 
boy write us to-day for full particulars concerning this 
plan. 


Address 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., Ltd 


143-153 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. 
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BEATS AZZ OTHER 
HEATING SYSTEMS 


the home: the 
comfort should 


For heating 
place where 
prevail— 


the “DUNHAM” ts unequalled. Think what it 
means to have a heating plant which with 
almost human Intelligence keeps the home at 
a comfortable temperature t 

I it antomatically cuts 

then raises it agz 
me, fuel and 

The Dunham Vay 


itive way that 


r System does this in a NOISELESS 
m leaves nothing to be desired, 
Kulletin No. 11 will interest you. 
Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., LIMITED 


Toronto, Canada 


Branches in all important cities 










BETTER BABIES 


Every Young Mother and Ex- 

pectant Mother that has her 

Baby's welfare at heart. should 

have a copy of DR, TWED- 

DELL’S Young Mothers’ Guide. 

It tells all about baby its care, 

needs and diet, and how to keep baby well 
ol and strong. 

/ DR. TWEDDELL is considered one of the 

HII foremost Child Specialists of to-day. His 

We \i advice to Young Mothers, given in this little 

v } \ Guide is well worth many times the price 

asked for it. 


| For Baby's sake, Write to-day for a 
Pe Qe copy. Simply inclose a one dollar bill in an 
race mann «=envelope. giving name and address and mail 
game at wur risk with the understanding that if you are not 
well satisfied with this valuable little Guide, you can return it 
at once and we will refund your money Don't delay. ‘DO 
IT NOW."' Just address. 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 15, 306 Ryrie Bidg., Toronto, Ontario 


Not sold at stores. 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being restored in 
every condition of deafness or defective 
hearing from causes such as 4 


Catarrhal Deaf: » Relaxed or Sunk- 
en Drums, Roaring or Hissing Sounds, 
Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroy- 

ms, Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“*Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’— 
coquire no medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
detective in the natural drums. They are simple devices, 
which the wearer easily fits into the ears where they are 
invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable to wear at all times. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAFNESS, 
giving you full particulars and plenty of testimonials. s 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
733 Inter-Southern Bullding LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Worth i/s weght 
ih Gold 
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| BAGPIPES 
SENT Cine 


ANY WHERE 


With our practising 
Chanter, costing $2.65, 
and = an instructioa 
book at 50c¢., you'll 
soon learn to play the 














pipes. Send for com- 
plete Bagpipe Cata- 
log. If interested .na 
Band work, ask for 


the famous “Besson” wt t 
Instrument Catalog. 


CW-LINDSAY y | LIMITED 


189 SPARKS ST OTTAWA 


CANADA 
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for every available ship it is not likely 
that considerable tonnage will be diverted 
to points like Australia and the Argentine 
for wheat when it can be obtained much 
more readily from Atlantic ports in Can- 
ada and the United States. 

One eminent railway man was asked by 
the writer why so little grain was being 
sent over their road from the prairies to 

the Atlantic seaboard. His 


Whata answer was to the point: 
Railway Man “Our desire is to carry 
Says every pound of traffic we 

can get hoid of. What 


would be the use of bringing grain from 


| the West and letting it stand in our cars 
| and block our Knes. 


“Isn’t there shipping at New York to 
take it from you?” 

“No. There is as much shipping com- 
ing into the Atlantic ports as ever but it 
is not now giving preference to Canadian 


| wheat or that of the United States either. 
| It appears to me that the tonnage avail- 
| able is taking that class of freight which 





| present time. 
freight are being handled for the reason : 





| Wealth 








| 
| 


pays its best, and for the time being that 
is ammunition. Just as soon as we are 
sure that when we deliver wheat at New 
York, through our connecting lines, that 
it be taken on board ship so that we can 
get our cars back there will be more wheat 
moving all rail from the West to the At- 
lantic. 

That appears to be the situation. No 
difficulty is being experienced in bringing 
goods into Canada from the United States 
but in sending our wheat to the seaports 
—our principal commodity available for 
export—there is great difficulty at the 
Some other classes of 


that there is for them an urgent demand 
on the other side of the Atlantic. For 
the time being the ocean transportation 
question is the chief difficulty ahead.’ No 
doubt by the time navigation opens the 
congestion on the Atlantic ports will Have 
been removed somewhat. There are rail- 
way men of the opinion that even when 
navigation on the lakes is opened there 
will still be congestion on the Atlantic 
ports. He instanced the fact that Boston 
reported that it was ready 
to receive freight from cer- 
tain lines. Within the 
course of about ten hours 
Boston had to send out 
notices refusing to accept 
further freight as the port was again 
congested. 

A great difficulty immediately ahead 
and one which may require the attention 
of Parliament, or which may now be re- 
ceiving attention, is the opening up of 
an outlet to Europe for the wealth of 
Canada. 

A very large proportion of the world’s 
shipping is in the hands of the British Ad- 
miralty and for the purpose of making it 
more efficient in aiding the Empire. Just 
as soon as enough tonnage can be diverted 
to our use it will be forthcoming. 

While our factories are 
running at full capacity 
and the people of Canada 
fully employed, the taking 
of $25,000,000' from the 
pockets of those in trade will not be very 
onerous. Never before has our Industrial 


Wider Out- 
look Needed 
for Our 


Effects 
of the New 
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Chippendale 


PROOF OF $100 SAVING 


We believe that if we can put into your hands 
positive proof of our ability to save you $100 on 
the price of a piano, you will be interested 


Styie 75 


Here is our plain statement 


The 


Sherlock-Manning 
20th Century Piano 


“¢ , ° . a 

Canada’s Biggest Piano Value’ 
is the height of achievement'in case, tone, finish, work- 
manship, durability, action, hammers, strings—any and 
every part; and you gei it for $100 less, backed by a ten- 
year guarantee 

WRITE FOR THE PROOF 

Write Department 9 for our handsome Art Cata- 
logue ‘‘F’’ and it comes to you by return mail 
with satisfactory proof of every claim we make 


The Sherlock-Manning Piano Co. 
LONDON, CANADA 


(No street address necessary) 


, 





























What you want, When you want it, 
Where you want it—within arm’s reach 


When you get through with your kitchen cleaning this 


Spring why not get that Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet 
you have been thinking about so long? What could 
be more useful, or more practical, or of more service to 
the housewife? A large portion of her time is spent 
in the kitchen preparing meals, and then clearing them 
aways The Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet helps to keep 


ber kitchen tidy, and saves miles an miles of useless 


ste ps and wasted energy Our illustrated booklet ‘A, 
showing many handsome devigns, will interest you. Mays 
we send you a copy? 
Made Sided game Canada 
: ITCHEN 
in Reg. 


ABINET 





THE; KNECHTEL KITCHEN CABINET CO,, LIMITED 
HANOVER, ONTARIO 
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FOR eliminating that ‘‘bugaboo’’ in office and 
workshop efticiency—wasted time have you con 
Steel sidered the value of a locker system tor getting 
Office =r your employees in their places after the time 
Equipment clock has been punched. 
: How much time is wast by vour emplovees 
s i because of the lack of conveniences when they 
See change their clothes? How much time is wasted 
Wardrobe in arguments regarding the rights to a stronger 
Lockers or more convenient nail on which to hang them? 
How much time is wasted in making sure that 
lunch and special tools are safe?) How much is it 
Steel werth to you to save the time so wasted? 
Shelving ja | . 
The Dennisteel lockers, in addition to making 
: , d your plant more efficient by promoting system, 
Steel Bins ‘ae Wat Paterenns order and tidiness, will be a source of comfort 
* ye vf ‘ : to your employees, giving privacy a Sanita 
‘ = } “x ’ — tion. Our lockers are theft-proof, Sanitary an. 
| Stel | almost unbreakable. 
Tote-Boxes The saving of time in one year will be profitable 
to you and sufficient to pay for the lockers. 
Steel Made in different sizes, stvles of doors and 
q cname! finishes, by expert workmen in Canada’s 
rectory Ste me Largt st Locker Factory, where pe rfteetion in 
locker design and construction had been attained. 
Steel FNNIST FE YOUR ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. ; 
and Wire ‘ 
Partitions CORDON, CANADA THE DENNIS WIRE AND iRON 
WorKS Co. LimitEeD 
LONDON TURONTO 
Locker P ti 
mmf. CHE errection 
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Makes the Whole 


Place Look Prosperous 


“A manisjudged by hiscompany,” etc.—he adr fo 
is also judged by the appearance of his house. i : 
Canada Paint gives an appearance of prosper- 
ity and permanency to buildings. 
Paint is as necessary as fire insurance to the life 
of YOUR buildings; it IS your insurance against 
the ravages of time and weather. Every can of 


CANADA PAINT 
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includes this insurance. 
—_ The purest lead, zinc, colors, driers and linseed oil ‘are 
y scientifically combined in Canada Paint by a process that : 
I il makes it the must economical paint made and the best 
seco a paint for every purpose. The big ‘‘C. P.’’ on every Y 
nie wer ee eS : can is your guarantee of satisfaction. y 
¥ 
WIVDNETDNOSAUINIBGUGRERROUABORS The Canada Paint Co., Limited, 


a 592 s1ts « 
Write today for our free William Strect, Montreal. 


: booklet ‘‘ What, When and : fer lore walls ure *‘Sanitone’’ 
to Paint Ras te Paint.” It tells ese the new washable wail paint. 


Canada Paint Co. you how to get the greatest 
Limited value out of the paint pot. 
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plant been worked so hard as it is to-day 
and never before has Canada found its 
chief products in so great a demand. 
Profits derived from supplying the Allies 
with their requirements at market prices 
will bring to Canada a vastly greater 
sum than that which will be taken by the 
Government in the form of taxes. The 
larger amount being raised in revenue 
and by borrowing will be expended in 
Canada. It will be remembered that in 
1913 when Canada’s borrowings were on 
so large a scale and the country was tem- 
porarily very prosperous bankers advised 
their clients to reduce their liabilities and 
be prepared for business depression. The 
capital then being borrowed which in 1913 
amounted to $351,000,000 was invested 
largely in public improvement in railway 
and other forms of development. At 
present the sums Canada will borrow 
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which are not likely to exceed the total 
of 1913 will be largely expended in main- 
taining and equipping our forces, and will 
go largely into the hands of Canadian work 
people. It will be spent in Canada and 
no doubt a large proportion of it will go 
into permanent wealth in one form or an- 
other. It is quite probable that many 
workmen will improve their homes. Al- 
ready the farmers in Ontario, from their 
gains as a result of high prices, are buy- 
ing lumber on a larger scale than usual. 
Many industrial plants which are handi- 
capped by an overhanging debt and float- 
ing liability will at the end of the war 
find themselves free from this handicap. 
Their directors will thus be enabled to 
turn their skill and resourcefulness to 
things more useful than making imple- 
ments of war. 


THE BEST? BOOKS 








This department is given over toa review of the best of the new books 


on the market. 


It is the intention of the editors to follow the book output 


closely and, by selecting the very best, to enable readers of MACLEAN’S to 
secure books that are “worth while” in every sense. 


An Englishman in 
the Russian Ranks 
By JOHN MORSE 


Wim. Briggs 


rT) HE unvarnished story of an eye- 

witness,” is the description that the 
author himself applies to his narrative of 
the first nine months of war on the 
eastern front. The phrase does not do 
the book full justice. It gives a very com- 
plete and convincing story of the Russian 
campaign through all its ups and downs 
and, although written in a style that lacks 
both fineness and force, it is a direct, 
readable history; it even gains a certain 
strength from its complete lack of literary 
pretensions. 

The writer was caught at the outbreak 
of war in a small Prussian town close to 
the Polish frontier. He realized that his 
position was a precarious one and, on the 
night of the formal declaration, he stole 
across the border, reaching Kalicz at the 
same time as the first German invaders. 
Here he witnessed butcheries which fired 
him with the resolve to stay with the 
Russian armies and help to repel the 
brutal Teutons. From that time on he 
was in the thickest of the fight, being sta- 
tioned with the Slav forces which operat- 
ed in the north and made the early dash 
into East Prussia. He was at Allenstein 
and Suvalki and. after serving through 
the rigorous winter campaign, was taken 
prisoner by the Germans. His escape, 
followed by a wild and adventurous dash 
through the enemy lines—wounded, lame 
and half starved—makes the most thrill- 
ing incident in the story; although by the 


time the episode is reached the reader, 
filled almost to satiation point with the 
gory facts of modern warfare, is not 
capable of properly assimilating the dra- 
matie phases of the story. 

Most convincing testimony is present- 
ed on the significant features of the sit- 
uation on the eastern front. In the first 
place, the early preparedness of the Ger- 
mans and the clear intention to make war 
is evidenced in what he observed before 
his surreptitious departure. He found 
that troops were concentrating on the 
eastern front.and that people were openly 
talking war before any hint appeared in 
the papers. Mystified at the presence of 
reserves in the battalions that he ob- 
served, he asked an officer with whom he 
had become acquainted: “Is it usual for 
you to embody your reserves for the 
manceuvres?” To which the officer re- 
plied: “Our troops are not on manceuvre. 
We are going to fight!” This was before 
the Serbian question had reached the 
acute stage. 

He testifies strongly to and continually 
reverts back to, the fact of Russia’s po- 
tential strength. The Czar, in the early 
stages of the war, could have launched 
twelve million men against Germany if 
it had been possible to equip, feed and 
transport them. It has been this lack of 
equipment, of artillery and, above all, of 
railways, that has kept the Bear on the 
defensive. For the Russian soldier, he 
professes a great admiration. “He is a 
splendid fellow: I do not go so far as to 
say that he is a first-class fighter. He is 
a dogged being and his courage is unim- 
peachable; but it is not a very intelligent 
courage. The Russian soldier must be 
led, and the better he is led the better he 
will fight. He has an almost religious 











Would You Contradict ? 


the judges who, after 
comparison with va- 
cuum ¢leaners from 
all parts of the civil- 
ized world, awarded 
the Cadillae Cleaners 
the 


Gold Medal at the 
Panama - California, 
and Panama-Pacific 
Expositions, 1915, 


Would it not be wise 
in accepting this de- 
cision of those who 
are in the best posi- 
tion to make unbiased 
comparisons? 


“Cadillac” 


CLEANERS 


are made in several styles at prices 
every purse. Each machine fully 
Vopular prices from $25.00 to $35. 
We also manufacture the “Cadillac” Hand 
Power Cleaner that is light in weight, easy 
running and built to go under beds and fur- 
niture. Far more satisfactory than an ordin- 
ary carpet sweeper Well made and fully 
guaranteed. Several models. 


Prices from $8.00 to $10.50 


Send your order to-day—10 days’ free trial on 
all Cadillac Cleaners. Our booklet gives full 
particulars of Cadillac Cleaners. Get one. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED 
Clements Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


78 Duchess Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Phone, M6148 


Made in Canada 


to suit 
guaranteed. 























VENUS 


10¢ PENCIL 


VENUS is supreme among pen- 
cils. No pencil of any other 
make compares with it in 
smoothness and dependability. 
There are 17 degrees, from 6B softest 
and blackest, to 9H hardest. And 
there are also 2 copying degrees. 
American Lead Pencil Co. 
240 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Small Payments 


MALL PAYMENTS, saved from your 
6s salary, may be immediately invested 

in divide nd-paying Stocks and bonds, 
ou our Periodical Payment Plan. This is 
better than waiting until you have saved a 
large sum before investing. Idle money is 
a constant temptatior to extravagance — 
invested funds an encouragement to thrift. 


Write for Booklet F 
GREENSHIELDS & CO. 
Members Montreal Stock Exchange 


Investment Bankers 
MONTREAL LONDON, ENG. 
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Put a KODAK 








in your Pocket. 


Have it ready for the unexpected that always happens. 


There’s a size for the vest as well as the coat. 


Kodak, 


vou know, means photography with the bother left out. 


Catalog at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., Limited, TORONTO 






































A Convenient Device: It Cuts 


Down Office Expenses. 


The ‘‘Midget’’ Acme Stapling Machine is a simple, safe, ct nvenient device for 
fastening pay-roll envelopes, backing statements, binding leg lox ments. filing 
letters, papers and vouchers. It drives a broad, flat staple, which will hold 
the finest paper without tearing, and will puncture the toughest and hardest 
stock. Always in position for instant use. Does not get out of order. t is 
automatic and self-feeding. 


al 





There’s an “Acme” Machine for every purpose. Our 
Catalogue “A” will show you the “Midget” or a model 
that will suit your requirements. Write for one. 


ERNEST J. SCOTT & CO., 59 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can. 


THE ACME STAPLE CO., Limited, Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 
PROCESS TYPEWRITER SUPPLY CO., Ltd., London, Eng. 
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reverence for his superiors. . . . He 
nearly always carries a relic or a little 
ikon of some kind and to this he frequent- 
ly prays, kissing it at the same time. 
: He can be dreadfully cruel to 
those he hates; yet in his ordinary mood 
it would be difficult to find a man who 
has a stronger natural dislike to shed- 
ding blood. He is pudding-head- 
ed. . . . In a fight he dies like a 
Roman!” 

A peculiarity that he noticed about the 
Russian army was the number of women 
serving in the ranks. He describes them 
as follows: “There was nothing partic- 
ularly romantic in the appearance of any 
of them. Most of them had the appear- 
ance of big, lanky, raw-boned boys; faces 
oval, features ‘puddeny,’ and complexions 
pale. One girl, said to be only eighteen 
years old, was quite six feet high, with 
limbs that would fit a grenadier.” 

The Germans he presents in the most 
unfavorable light—cruel, unscrupulous, 
insolent, unrelenting in victory and ab- 
ject in defeat—but great fighting men. 
The story at every point pays tribute to 
the bravery of the individual German, 
and the efficiency of the Teuton military 
machine. He found a tendency toward 
madness: “The great peculiarities of the 
German army, apart from its fiendish 
brutality, are the prevalence of suicide 
and insanity in it. Some months later 
than the time I am writing of, a captured 
German officer told me that down to the 
end of February, 1915, at least a thousand 
men had destroyed themselves. 
Insanity is even more frequent amongst 
German soldiers than suicide. 
Hundreds of our prisoners were raving 
mad when captured.” 

The statements that Morse makes with 
reference to the operations of the com 
batant armies and the probable number of 
men engaged are, it would seem, sound, 
although he appears guilty of exaggera- 
tion in the matter of numbers. He thinks 
in millions in talking of armies, and in 
tens of thousands when dealing with 
casualties. His estimate of the size of 
the armies engaged on the eastern front 
is in excess of the officially accepted 
figures 


David Penstephen 
Dy KICHARD PRICE 
MeClelland, Goodchild & S 


F IRST of all, a few 
story itself: 


tewart 


words about the 


The parents of David Penstephen are 
not married. This brutal fact is broken 
to the reader gradually by means of a 
levelopment of the religious, or rather 
the lack of religious views of the pair. 
Not believing in the church, they do not 
recognize the necessity of a church cere 
mony, though a more loving and devoted 
couple could not be found. Accordingly, 
being regarded as outcasts by society at 
large, they wander from city to city, 
mostly on the Continent, taking David 
and his little sister and one faithful ser- 
vant with them. The early part of the 
story consists of the views of little David 
on all that he sees and hears in the course 
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of the family travels and the construc- 
tions that he puts on things. He proves 
a very entertaining little fellow—such is 
the unique story-telling skill of Richard 
Bryce—a mature Paul Dombey, full of 
fancies and predilections that point to the 
development later of a remarkable per- 
sonality. Then the unexpected happens. 
The father falls in for a baronetcy and, 
reversing his principles in view of new 
»bligations, he decides that he and his 
wife must be legally married after all. 
The marriage is duly performed and, to 
further complicate matters, another son 
is born. This makes the second son the 
heir to the estate and the baronetcy, and 
puts poor David and his sister under the 
ban of illegitimacy. The story grows out 
of this truly exceptional situation. With 
a touch of masterly skill, the author pre- 
sents the grief.of the mother over the sad 
plight of her first-born—she is in most re- 
spects a more important part of the story 
than David himself—the gradual change 
in the father who becomes conventional 
and narrow, the puzzled development of 
David himself; and then the climax when 
a rival breaks the news to David, now in 
young manhood. 

Unlike most stories which hinge on a 
situation, it is not told in impressionistic 
style. It is a history rather than a story 
and it is told with such skill and developed 
with such imaginative scope, even in the 
matters of detail, that it is a joy alike to 
lovers of the literal and the purely im- 
aginative in literature. Richard Pryce 
is a novelist in the fullest academic—ac- 
cepted sense of the word. He harks far 
back from the methods of the modern 
novel-writers, although his work is by no 
means a reflection of the standards of the 
earlier writers. He owes more to Mere- 
dith than to Dickens; but he owes so much 
to his own creative powers that it is per- 
haps unfair to trace what share of credit 
must be given to the older writers. Cer- 
tainly, every author of note owes some- 
thing to the great men of the past. 

“David Penstephen” is a good story 
with a fascination and grip that holds the 
reader even through its periods of pro- 
lixity; and the rare gift of treating a 
theme of danger, from a moral standpoint, 
without losing in any sense the clean, 
bright tone. 


The Bent Twig 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD 


Copp, Clark C 


HEN an author can devote a full 

third of a book before getting into 
the full stride of the story, and carry the 
reader’s attention and full interest along 
the whole way, it can surely be accepted 
as an evidence of power. Dorothy Can- 
field does this in “The Bent Twig”; and 
Dorothy Canfield is going to be a power 
in literature. That much can be stated 
with assurance. There are faults in 
“The Bent Twig” that she will correct as 
her art ripens; it is too dong, for one thing 
and that is rather a serious offence in this 
age of rapidity, and it runs to a leisurely 
development of character rather than to 
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WCOMBE PIANOS 


CANADA’S FOREMOST PIANO WITH THE PERMANENT TONE 


Newcombe’s Pianos excel in all the essentials that make a good piano— 
Tone, Kesponsiveness, Permanency, The only piano equipped with 
Howard's DPatenut Straining Rod, 

NEWCOMBE PLAYER PIANOS with the Human-Like Control, contain all 
the latest improvements and devices. They are perfect in tone, artistic in 
design, and capable of giving life-long service. 

Calleat our Warerooms or up n our nearest agent and make a careful 
examination of our Pianos. If more convenient, write us. 


Special Price and Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


Newcombe Piano Co., Ltd., sso yonrest Toronto, Ont. 





9 Every mother knows 
MOTHER’S RELIEF 5h pisitse some 
for a family of chil- 
dren. Little delicate garments, lots of them, badly soiled, the sort that 
go to pieces quickly by the rubboard grinding process of cleaning. 
Lots of mending after the washing because of washboard wear. Lots 
of time and money spent in the making. Why wear them out snd wear 
yourself out, in the process of cleaning? Time was that no better way 
existed, but is there any excuse for deing it that way now when— 


The “EASY” Vacuum Washer has come to your relief. 


It saves time and clothing—money—at a rate that you cannot afford to do withont 
it. Actually cleans the clothes more thoroughly than rou can do it by hand. Air 
pressnre and vactum snetion as applied in the ““EASY" Washer means the greatest 
possible economy and the most complete freedom from washboard dridgery. 

Comes in fonr models, hand, electric, water and gasoline engine power. Cut 
shows mode] ‘‘C”’ electric. 

Don’t let another day pass till you write for further particulars 
about these wonderful labor and clothes savers. The Washers that received 
the Highest Award at the Panema Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 

MADE IN CANADA 


EASY WASHER COMPANY, 52 CLINTON PLACE, TORONTO 








FOR YOUR WHITE SHOES 


**QUICK WHITE”? (in liquid form with sponge), quickly cleans 
and whitens dirty canvas shoes, 10c, and 25ce. 

‘*ALBO”’ cleans and whitens Ruck, Nubuck, Suede and Canvas. 
In round, white cakes packed in metal boxes with sponge, 
10c. In handsome, large aluminum boxes with sponge, 25c, 





I 
‘*GILT EDGE,” Ladies’ and Children’s Black, self-shining dress- prtioae 

ALSO ates ing, 25c. “ADIED  ORENS | 
veoMHITE CANVAS Fé os sar as’ laa maces for gentlemen's black shoes in 25c, or 10c. IlSLACK sHoes 


** DANDY ”’ combination, cleans and polishes all kinds of russets [ SOFTENS 
ane CON, OP es || PRESERVES 
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WHAT STANDARDIZATION 
MEANS TO MOTOR CAR BUYERS 


T means VALUE. Just to the extent that a car is standardized doesthe buyer’s 
dollar approach the maximum of purchasing power. 


Standardization means definite, proved quality, known manufacturing costs and 
reduced sell ng costs. 


Of the million autos that will be sold in 1916, 75°. will be standardized cars, selling 
for less than $1000.00 each. This remarkable American achievement is the direct 
result of standardization. ; 


Finally the upholstery has been standardized by the almost universal adoption of 


Motor Motor 
Quality = Quality 


40% of all 1915 carssold were upholstered in this proved guarantee material and 
in 1916 the total will be at least 60%. 














Fabrikoid is the only standardized 
automobile upholstery. It wears 
be ter than coated splus (commonly 
sold as “genuine leather’), and 
has the artistic appearance and 
luxurious comfort of the best 
leather. 

Rayntite Fabrikoid for tops, single or 
double texture, is guaranteed one year 


against leaking, but made to last the life 
of the car 


How Many Hides 
Mas A Cow? 3 To get the most for your money. 
buy a standardized car. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Co. 
Toronto, Ont. Wilmington, Del. 


Craftsman Fabrikoid, the artistic up- 
holsters miterial for turniture and home 
decoration is sold by leading department 
Stores. 


Made in Canada 

















The Wayne “~%, 
System 


of Gasolene Storage Tanks, Street 
Pumps, etc., is the most satisfac- 
tory method of handling gasolene. 
No waste, as when you handle 
gasolene in small cans. 

Prices and styles to suit all de- 
mands. 





Communicate at once with your nearest agent for booklet 


The Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., Limited 
WOODSTUCK, ONTARIO 


Distributors for Canada: National Equipment Co., Ltd., No. 1 Wabash Ave., TORONTO, ONT. 
Western Agents: D. J. Austin, 273% Portage Ave... WINNIPEG, MAN. 
A. H. N. Kennedy, 415 Fifth st.. MEDICINE HAT, ALTA. 




















the white-hot development of plot that 
the modern reader clamors for, though 
this should be entered on the credit side 
of the ledger; but, making every allow- 
ance, it is a beautiful story, well told, and 
with a fidelity and convincing realism sel- 
dom found in modern fiction. 

The outstanding feature of this story 
is the charm which the writer has found 
it possible to infuse into the recital of 
more or less minute details. It begins 
with the home life of a Western univer 
sity professor—a thoroughly unconven- 
tional academician with a staunch, sen- 
sible, lovable wife and three remarkably 
attractive children, the eldest of whom is 
Sylvia, and who later develops into the 
character about which the story revolves. 
Before Professor Marshall met his wife 
he was a society man with a share of the 
snobbishness and insincerity that fre- 
quently go with the possession of social 
standing. After his marriage he had 
dropped all the shallow pretensions of his 
earlier years, but his sister Victoria, a 
handsome widow, represents that side of 
things and, as she takes a great liking 
for her niece Sylvia, the child through 
the formative years of her life is sub- 
jected to the two influences. That is the 
main theme of: the story, though it is 
decorated with several interesting love 
affairs, one of which develops into a 
charming romance. 

There is something of the charm of 
Louisa Olcott’s work in the way that the 
home life of the Marshall family is told, 
although it is worked out on a basis of a 
more rigid realism. The reader feels 
that the introduction afforded by perusal 
of the pages of the story is to a real 
home, to real people, to real life. 

Dorothy Canfield is a comparative new- 
comer in the world of letters, but her 
place is well assured. She has the courage 
to defy the mandate of the average reader 
for hackeneyed heroics and to write a 
story that presents life as it is and not as 
the reader likes to think it is. She has 
the good sense to present a realistic story 
without dragging in all the shadier sides 
of life—which is the method of many so- 
called realists. 


New Tunnel is Longest on 
this Continent 

The Rogers Pass tunnel, which is five 
miles long, has been holed through and 
now supplants the Hoosac tunnel in Mas- 
sachusetts as the longest tunnel on this 
continent, exceeding the latter by about 
a quarter of a mile. The Rogers Pass tun- 
nel is notable also for the manner in which 
it was built and the rapid rate at which 
the work was advanced; Two pioneer 
tunnels were driven parallel with the 
main tunnel, but about 50 feet from it. 
From these drifts, crosscuts were driven 
to the centre line of the main tunnel and 
from these the main headings were 
driven. By this means the work was 
greatly expedited. In July, 1915, the two 
pioneer headings were stopped when less 
than a mile apart, and from these points 
the main headings were driven forward, 
meeting December 19, the average ad 
vance for each main heading having been 
520 feet per month. 
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Raising an Army by 
Advertising 


A Sketch of the Man Who Managed the 
Publicity Campaign 


T has been acknowledged that one 
reason for the signal success of the 
recruiting campaign in England was 

the thoroughness and skill of the advertis- 
ing. Perey Waxman contributes a sketch 
to the American of the man who planned 
and carried out the advertising campaign. 

In the fall of 1913 Colonel Seeley, then 

Secretary for State for War in Great 
Britain, was playing golf one day with an 
old friend, one Hedley Francis Le Bas. At 
that time the army needed about seven 
thousand men and was having a hard 
time getting them. Colonel Seeley hap- 
pened to mention it. 

“Easiest thing in the world,” 

Le Bas. 
“Well, I like that!” said Colonel Seeley. 
“What's your remedy” 


said Mr. 


“Advertising.” 

“Bah! We do advertise, and a precious 
lot of good it does,” retorted the colonel. 

“Do you call what you do advertising?” 
queried La Bas. “You print a government 
proclamation on a sheet about the size of 
an ordinary letter-head. You stick it up 
in cow sheds and police stations alongside 
reward notices for murderers, and you ex- 


pect prospective soldiers to be interested | 


in your 6-point announcements. J don’t 
call that advertising.” 

“Then what do you call advertising. 
may I ask?” said the colonel, by now very 
interested. 

“I’d advertise for men in just the same 
way that I’d advertise for purchasers of 
tea, soap or tobacco. I’d make my ‘ads’ 
interesting. I’d make my readers want to 
enlist. I’d ‘sell’ them the army. I’d take 
full pages in the leading papers. I’d point 
out every good feature that the army pos- 
sessed. I’d dwell on the sentimental side 
a good deal, and play up the patriotic ser- 
vice of the act. Then I’d have the readers 
send in for a free booklet giving a detailed 
account of every interesting feature of 
army life, foreign service, for instance, 
and so on. 
ing.” 


Bas to prepare plans along these lines. 
He did so, and was given an appropriation 
of twenty thousand dollars to foot the 
bills. His “copy” did the trick at only 57 
per cent. of the former cost of raising re- 


cruits. And thereby hangs a tale. In | 


August, 1914, when the present war broke 
out and men were wanted in millions, the 
War Office remembered its previous ad- 
vertising experience and promptly sent 
for Hedley Francis Le Bas. He formed a 
committee of the leading ad-writers in 
England, and together they produced all 


the advertising that played such a large | 


part in raising the British Army from an 


expeditionary force of 125,000 to an army 


of 3,000,000, 

Hediey Francis Le Bas is a genial gen- 
tleman of about fifty-five, an old army 
man himself, and the son of Captain Le 
Bas of Jersey. He is the founder and 
head of the Caxton Publishing Company. 
He is also a director of George Newnes, 
Ltd. and C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., two of 


the largest magazine publishers in Great | 


Britain. 


That’s what I call advertis- | 


The War Office thereupon asked Mr. Le | 
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| Pens_7373 


Send !Oc for box 
containing |2 most 
popular styles. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfq. Co, 
key “70 Cooper St, Camden, N J 
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Since 1860 . 








How About That Boat For i. Summer Resort ? 


aa ve and the n wh ‘ have no boat? 
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| THE ‘“‘DEAN”’ 404. — ‘‘The Boat for The Outboard Motors’’ 
We ma ‘ f Car s. Row it La ’ Sailboats, ete on the market. We handle all makes 
fo 1 Inboa M Let pote n yor «quirements. Full line of accessories always on hat 





THE “DEAN” MISS KOKA LAUNCH. 
FULL PARTICULARS OF BOTH MODELS FORWARDED ON REQUEST. 


WALTER DEAN 


**The Boat for your Summer Resort”’ 


Catalog **M”’ and full information Send for sample of the ‘““‘DEAN"’ 


Close Rib, Metallic Joint 


sent on request. Construction FREE. 


TORONTO, CANADA 











Seah A TARE «+ 


O supply the great demand for this remarkable 
book, which illustrates and interprets nearly every 
style of handwriting, a new edition has just been printed. 
This book has been prepared by us at large expense for 
those who desire to study the subject. It is written by 
William Leslie French, the celebrated Graphologist, 
whose articles in leading magazines have caused countr-- 
wide interest and discussion. 


If you are interested in the significance of handwriting 
and desire a copy of this book, it will be sent with twelve 
samples of Spencerian Steel Pens on receipt of ten cents. 











SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, N. Y. MAC * 
I enclose ten cents for twelve different kinds of Spencerian Pens 
| and a copy of the book, “‘What Your Handwriting Reveals.” 
———EEEee J 
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For Out-of-door 
Pastimes 


The Handiest, Safest, Por- 
table Light in the World 


You will find the “France” 
Electric Flashlight a great 
convenience for canoeing, sall- 
ing, cruising, boating or 
motoring and a hundred and 
one other occasions. “France” 
Flashlights give you a steatly, 
powerful light for bours at a 
time or an intermittent light 
as the need may be. By a 
simple pressure of the finger 
a “Franco” gives you a strong, 
clear, powerful light just 
where you need it. Useful 
anywhere and everywhere. 


“Franco’ Flashlights 


Highest Award 
Gold Medal 


Panama -Pacific 
Exposition 





Vest Pocket Stvle 


Fitted with the new long- 
lasting “Radio” Batters, 
and guaranteed to give 
you longer service and 
more satisfaction. 


Sizes from the vest pocket 
illustrated to the big pow- 
erful searchiight. 


There is a “Franco” Flash- 
light that will just suit 
your requirements. Ask 
your hardware, electrical, 
or sporting goods dealer, 
or at your auto supply 
store. 








The Interstate Electric 
Company of Canada, Limited 


220 King St. W. °*.". TORONTO, ONT. 
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derers were the nicest things he called 


them. He held ’em up to the everlasting 
wrath of God and man. He cursed them 
from Hull to Halifax, and swatted, 


punched, and tramped on them till you 
could hear ’em squelch. 

Miller did his best, but with a jury 
sneering right in his face, he might as 
well have stayed at home and smoked his 
pipe. Ten minutes after the Judge sent 
’em out, back comes the jury with blood in 
their eyes and grins on their mugs. And 
the end of it is a verdict for little Maggie 
for twelve thousand, five hundred dollars. 

“Bill Swithen’s blasted luck!” says 
folks at home, jealous as cats. “No man- 
ner of use fighting it.” They were mad at 
all that lump of money slipping Bill’s way 
and they took care, some of ’em, to tell 
Maggie that they knew it all aforehand, 
and how Bill had married her just for 
what he knew they would get out of the 
Traction Company. But she only laughed. 

“What if he did?” she asked ’em. “Don’t 
a man deserve all that’s coming to him 
when he marries a poverty-stricken widow 
with five children? I don’t care what he 


| married me for. What I know is, I’ve 


got him, and he’s the best husband this 
or any other town can show. And he’s go- 
ing to have the best wife I know how to 
make him.”” That’s what she said, and 
they could make change out of it the best 
way they might. 


ELL, Mister, all goes well for a time 
and then comes a terrible setback. 


| The Company appeals, and a lot of heart- 


less old mummies, as I call ’em, what’s a 
Higher Court, made up of has-been poli- 
ticians, and is rain-and-shine pals of the 
big money corporations, who fat ’em up 
well, so they say. knocks poor Maggie’s 
verdict higher’n Gilderoy’s kite. 

That’s what they do with jury verdicts 
You and me and ten other 
commonsense chaps sits on a case. We 
sees and hears the witnesses, sees ’em look 
like George Washington when his Pa in- 
terviewed him in the woodshed, and hears 
’em lie and what not, as if Afianias and 
Sapphira had never had their measures 
took, and then we gets together and gives 
our sworn verdict. 

All very nice and pretty, and we slap 
one another on the back, and talk about 
the priceless privilege of trial by jury. 
Meantime that verdict goes off to a 
Higher Court for them up there to maul 
over. 

“What’s this thing?” says they, look- 
ing at it curious-like and sniffing round it 
disgusted-like. “Another dam fool jury 
trying to rob a poor defenceless corpora- 
tion! All together, brothers! The coun- 
try’s going to hell, and it’s up to us to 
save it,” says they. “Come, let’s bust this 
jury job wide open.” And accordingly, 
so they do. and that’s the end of it. 

“Con-tri-but-ory negligence!” says they. 
“Joe had no business to get full, and being 











Is the Money 
Always There? 


HEN you have wanted a cer- 

tain thing that would have 
added to the pleasures of life, was the 
money always there? when you 
figured upto see if Cash on hand” 
would warrant you to make the pur- 
chase. Have you ever feltthe need 
of a good vacation or wanted some 
little extra luxury, but simply could 
not afford it because your regular 
income was not sufficient ? 


E have a plan that will enable 

you to add these extra lux- 
uries without interference in any 
way with your regular occupation; 
a plan from which you may derive 
sufficient income to warrant your 
having all the added pleasures of 
lie. This plan may be worked 
during spare time without inter!er- 
ence with your regular duties. One 
hour in the evening spent among 
your acquaintances — a_ half-hour 
after lunch in the office or factory 
will give you an additional $5.00 or 


$10.00 weekly. 


WE have hundreds of subscrip- 

tions in your locality ready to 
be taken. A representative on 
the spot could secure these orders, 
saving these peorle the trouble in- 
cidental to mailing. These orders, 
together with the many other 
subscriptions which may be added 
from the friends of our old sub- 
scribers whom they will recommend 
to you, will give you an income 
that with the same amount of work 
will double your earnings each year. 
The work is both pleasant and pro- 
fitable. No previous experience 
required. 


This plan will interest you, so 
write us to-day for full particulars. 


The 


MacLean Publishing 
Co., Limited 
Division B. 

143-153 University Avenue 


TORONTO ONTARIO 





























10 to 25 H.P. 
Engines or Unit Power Plants. 
Used and recommended by every leading boat builder in 
Canada 


4 Cycle, 4 Cylinder, Separate 


The smoothest operating, most perfectly controlled and 

thoroughly satisfactory boat power plant used in Canada 

to-day, and will make every minute of your boating season 
a real pleasure. 


$180.00 to $375.00. Catalog on request. 














KERMATH MFG. CO.. Dept. ‘*M,”’ Detroit, Mich. 











HOLMES - HOWARD 


High-Grade Marine Motors 


THE Holmes-Howard motor illustrated is a strictly high- 
grade, light-weight, unit power plant of the two-cycle, 
three-port type. It has two cylinders, cast in a block, and is 
rated at 6to8 horsepower. The motor complete, including 
reverse gear, magneto and all equipment, weighs only 125 lbs. 
Suitable for Many Types of Boats.—This motor was 
designed especially for smal! runabouts and fine yacht tenders 
or dinghys. It is light enough to install in a canoe. 
fast enough fora racer, and powerful enough to drive 
a 25-foot boat 8 to 10 miles per hour. Combining 
power, speed and light weight, it is one of the most 
*“versatile’’ 








little motors made. 
Write for prices on 4 and 6-cylinder motors. 


Canadian 
and Colonial 
Dealers 
Wanted. 





Special Propo- 
sition for 
Agents. - 












MAGNETO SIDE 


THE HOLMES-HOWARD MOTOR CO. 


Main Office: 36 Rowland Building, 
54 State Street, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A 














CHALLENGE 
COLLARS 


Acknowledged to 
be the finest crea- 
tion of Water- 
proof Collaro 
ever made. Ask 
to sets and buy 
no other. All 


stores or direct 
for é 


THE ARLINCTON CO. 
of Canada, Ltd. 


66 Frazer AVENUE 
TORONTO 


All “ARLINGTON COLLARS” are good, 
but our CHALLENGE BRAND is the best 











| folks all laughing and saying: 


| Bill Swithen. 
| journey’s end, 


| forty different ways. 
sort out Bill and his family, they were a | 
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full, should have had more sense than to 
go to bed on the car tracks; and being so 
full, and knowing no better, he got bust 
up through his own foolishness.” So they 
orders the lower court to enter judgment 
for the defendant. 

It looked a cold knockout for Bill, and 
Maggie, poor lass, began to feel sick, 
thinking of what folks had said, and won- 
dering if it would make any difference to 
him. But, by the great Jehoshephat! Bill 
showed the gamebird strain all right. Bet 
your sweet life he did! 

When the lawyer tells ’em of the melt- 
ing away of that bunch of dollars, Mag- 
gie, with a white face, looks over at Bill, 
seared-like. But he just laughs, gets up 
and goes over to where she’s sitting, grabs 
her up and gives her a squeeze that near- 
ly cracks her ribs, and a kiss that sounds 
like an artillery salute, right in front of 
old O’Tort, too. 

“Never mind, Maggie, my lass,” says 
he. “They can knock out that verdict, but 
they can’t knock out you and me. I’ve got 
the finest little wife a man can have, and 
I wouldn’t have a kid less. A man can’t 
have all the luck all the time, and I ain’t 
kicking. The harder you bounce a ball 
down the further it goes up. We've got 
the up-trip to make yet.” 

So off they goes, all seven of ’em, for 
the kids were there, the entire regiment. 
They starts for home, where the neighbors 
had been reading it all in the papers, and 
enioying themselves, thinking Bill’s light 
had been snuffed out good’ and plenty. 


“Ever go in for cock-fighting, Mister?” 
inquired Ephraim, by way of illustrative 
digression. “No? Well, you go off down 
the street in the morning, best clothes on, 
nobbiest derby cocked side of your head, 
cigar in your mouth, sun shining, and the 
cock under your arm all fixed for the 
scrap of his life, just gay and busting 
with fight. It’s hard to say which is doing 
most crowing, you or the bird. You waves 
your hand to your pals, and tells ’em 
what your bird is going to do to the pick 
of Podunk Corners. That’s how it looks 
when you are going out to the scrap in 
the morning. I tell you, Mister, it takes a 
game man to walk up that street at night, 
with the dead bird under your arm, the 
‘Didn’t I 
tell you so?’ and fit to die for pleasure 
that you’d been trimmed and your conceit 
walloped. It is the chap who can carry 
home the dead rooster and hold his head 
up, and see to-morrow after , to-night, 
that’s the long-distance winner.’ 


HEN they got nearer home, people 

they knew kept coming aboard the 
car. They would look hard at the seven in 
a row, and grin a bit, but it never phased 
They’d about got to their 
and were ready to leave 
all of a sudden, they hears 
a lot of yelling, and a big lumbering 
freighter comes swinging around the 
curve like a crazy elephant on the ram- 
page. It hits that passenger car seven and 
When they came to 


the car, when, 


finely messed up lot. Bill had an arm and 
a leg broken, besides a few odd ribs and 
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SAFETY FIRST 








If You drive or own a Car, You 
NEED one of these Rain Shields. 





Frey’s ‘“‘U-Can-C”’ Rain Shield 


No matter how wet or stormy the weather is, you 
can drive with a clear view ahead in safety and 
comfort. Rain, .sleet or hail cannot fog your 
view. The ‘*U-Can-C’’ Rain Shield can te 
attached in ten seconds and as quickly removed. 
It is so simple and satisfactory you wonder why 
it has not been thought of sooner. Can be 
rolled up and put away ina compact tube 3x104. 
Get one. Only $2.00 postpaid. 

Send your order or write'for further particulars 

Agents wanted. Special terms to Dealers. 


WILSON SPECIALTIES 
33 MELINDA STREET, TORONTO, CAN. 




















Process is an exclusive 

DunlopBicycleTire feature. 

Bit keeps all wired-on tires 

absolutely uniform. The 

; machine simply cannot go 
wrong. 


WLLL 


: 4, 


“ Traction ” or 

Youll ,* ‘aon un- 

equalled for general 
service, 


Dunlop Tire & 
, Rubber Goods 

















MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a small cost by using our Attach- 
able outfit, FITS ANY BICYCLE. Eas 
ily attached. No special tools required. 
Write today for bar- 

gain list and free book FREE BOOK 
describing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At 
tachment. Motorcycles, all makes, new 
and second-hand, 635 and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. 122, Galesburg, Kansas, U.3.A, 
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Keep Your Catalogues, Price 
Lists, etc., in a W-K File 


§ The inside dimensions of each drawer are, 10 inches high, 
15% inches wide and 22% inches deep. Large enough for,an. 
reasonable catalogue. 

« 
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| Catalogues are referred to so often that it is imperative that 
they be instantly availabl 

4 A Legal cap width vertical file cabinet of two, three or fou: 
drawer height, indexed alphabetically, numerically or according 
to subject is the ideal methoa. 


{ No time is Jost in hunting; any catalogue is instantly 
available 
§ The drawers have full height sides. They slide easily on 


indestructible fibre roller bearings without friction or unneces 
sary noist 

© Each drawer 
block. 


is equipped with retaining rod and follower 


“I etter’? Width Cab'nets 


Our No, 421 line of Cabinets is just the same as the No. 414, except 
that the No. 421 is 12% inches wide (inside measurement), while the 
No. 414 is 15% inches wide 


Write for our Free Booklet—‘Piling Suggestions.” 
It is a useful manual on filing, besides containing our catalogue. 


THE KNECHTEL FURNITURE CO:, LIMITED 
HANOVER - ONTARIO 

















For WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 


LEAVE TORONTO 6.40 P.M. DAILY 
VIA THE TRANSCANADA 
Through equipment including Electric Lighted Compartment Observa- 
tion Car, Standard and Tourist Sleepers, Dining Car, First-class Coaches. 


** The frequent C.P.R. Service passing through the Business Centre of each 
City is an asset to the Traveller.” 





Particulars from Canadian Pacific Ticket Agent, or write W. B. Howard, D.P.A., Toronto. 




















Classified want ads. get right down to the point at 


a 
Talking to issue. If you want something, say so in a few well- 
" chosen words. 
the Point— 


Readers like that sort of straight- 
from-the-shoulder talk, and that is the reason why 
condensed ads. are so productive of the best kind 
of results. 

Classified want ads. are always noticed. They are read by wide-awake, intelligent 
dealers, who are on the lookout for favorable opportunities to fill their requirements. 


TRY A CONDENSED AD. IN THIS PAPER. 























other things cracked or caved in. Maggie 
was cut and bruised and shaken up, while 
not one of the kids but was damaged 
somewheres, nothing serious, but nasty 
enough to look like good money. 

I runs in to see ’em next morning, and 
Mister! Never in all your born life did 
you see a happier little hospital. All grins. 
and laughs, with now and then a grunt 
or a groan, when the pain catched them. 
Maggie was smiling through her ban 
dages, and the young ’uns in their little 
beds looked as if Santy Claus had just 
flopped down the chimney. 

I goes up to Bill, and he sure was a 
wreck, but he looks up and laughs cheery 
like. 

“No dam Higher Court ‘ll upset this 
case, Eph,” Says he. 

Luck! Did I say? I reckon so. It couldn’t 
lose Bill, and he couldn’t lose luck. He 
soaked that Traction Company just twelve 
thousand, five hundred dollars, no more 
and no less, for he had a fancy for that 
figure. He thought if the Court of Ap 
peals heard of it, they might be ashamed 
of themselves, 

The Company’s agent and Bill got to 
gether and fixed up the batch at wholesale 
rates in less than an hour’s time. 


ILL has a fine grocery and provisior 

store in the city now. He’s on the 
City Council, too, and a reg’lar big bug. 
too. T’other side in politics never runs 
nobody against Bill. “What’s the use?” 
they say. Their man would be certain to 
be licked. or, if there was a chance of his 
winning, he’d drop dead, or something 
like that. It don’t do taking chances with 
a chap as has Bill Swithen’s luck. 

You ought to see little Maggie ruffling 
it in silks and fineries. She looks no 
more’n sister to her eldest lad. and all the 
five kids and another batch doing tip-top. 
College eddication, and the like. 

And some folks will have it there’s no 
such thing as luck. I looks ’em square ir 
the face, and I asks ’em, “What price Bil! 
Swithen?” And if you want another opin- 
ion, just drop in to the Traction Com- 
pany’s offices. Get the boss claim agent 
on one side gently, whisper Bill’s name 
softly in his ear, then listen; that is, of 
you ain’t afraid of talk with frills on. 
He’ll tell you all right, so he will. 


Show-window Telephone 
Secures Many Orders 

To secure a better hold on passers-by 
who display a casual interest in the win 
dow displays, an American store has hit 
upon an unusual plan which is at present 
being tried out. The goods are displayed 
in the window in the usual manner, and 
at one side sits a clerk at a desk. Outside 
on the walk, at the edge of the window 
frame, a telephone is installed, which 
‘ommunicates directly with the clerk. 
Any information the passer-by may want 
on the goods displayed is cheerfully fur 
1ished, and his order booked if he so de- 
sires. Thus far the scheme has beer 
a decided success, not only because of its 
novelty and the discussion resulting, but 
from the orders received and the many 
valuable names added to the firm’s mail- 
ing list as well 
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Saving Time and Mistakes wth a Burroughs in the 
ofice of The Cowan Company, Limited, Toronto. 


They Work Without Worry 


The Burroughs Machine Has Driven 
Month-end Nightmares from the Cowan 
Company's Bookkeeping Department. 


"[Canada,"Maple! the Dominion of 


Canada,‘* Maple Buds’’—that dainty 

solid chocolate confection—Perfec- 
tion Brand Cocoa and other products of 
the Cowan Company, Limited, Toronto, 
are Known to every Canadian child and 
to every Canadian housewile. 


Within recent years this Company 
doubled the capacity of their plant to 
meet increased business. 


As production increased so did the 
bookkeeping details. Butthe end of the 
month ceased to be a nightmare for 
clerks when the Burroughs became a 
member of the force. Long columns of 
figures, trial balances and customers 
statements were no longer anticipated 
with fear of long hours and possible 
mistakes in calculation. And, better 
still, the ever-increasing daily work on 
freight bills, with tariffs changing con- 
stantly, became a simple matter on the 
Burroughs. With all this came a big 
saving in time and greater efficiency 
from office employees, because they 
are now able to handle more work. 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE TIME @& 


The Burroughs machine has helped 
the Cowan Company tor several years. 
To-day the manager of their accounting 
department says he doesn t like to think 
of the mistakes that might have resulted 
from mental addition, to say nothing of 
the time that would have been lost. 


Every Business Needs a Burroughs 
You can’t afford to risk mistakes and 
lose time in your accounting. ‘There's 
a Burroughs machine that will suit the 
smallest merchant, or models that will 
care for all the bookkeeping details of a 
large corporation. 


With ninety-eight types to choose 
from, and prices ranging trom $165 up, 
there is a Burroughs that will satisly 
every requireinent. 


Where to Learn More About the Burroughs 


Write to any of these Canadian branches for a 
demonstration in your own business. 


Toronto Branch ° --52 Bay Street 
Montreal Branch . 392 St. James Street 
Ottawa Branch > Sa 139% Sparks Street 
Windsor Branch 10 Chatham Sireet E. 
Winnipeg Branch 346 Cumberland Avenue 
Calgary Branch 12-13 Cadogan Block 
Van‘ouver Branch 347 Pender Street 
Victoria Branch 623 Trounce Street 
St. John Branch 171 Prince William Street 


PRICED AS 
LOW AS $165 
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“HIS TREE BORE TRA. #aaR ae 
‘lives serone aE F: Libby. ee (neansae. ; 
COLUMBUS | A ust ig alnh ’€ anada r 
PISCOVERED ANERICK jay ie Guelph; Ontario, 
AND IS STILL 
SUPPLYING 
THE AMERICAN 
MARKET | 
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” 
— spar 
MAKES EVERYTHING” SPICK 


Equally Good 
on Enamel 
Metal or 
Wood 
Surfaces. 


Means 


Wholesome 


Cleanliness 


in the 


Kitchen 


MADE IN CANADA 














